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A Question to Company Officers of Today—Battalion 
Commanders of Tomorrow: 


Are YOU ready to step into the command of a 
battalion and lead it against an enemy? 


Are you ready to command a battalion acting as support of an advance guard, as an 







advance guard, as a flank guard, as an outpost, detached for duty with cavalry or a mech- 
anized force? 


Are you ready to command a battalion in the attack? Are you ready to settle down 


on a piece of ground and hold it in defense ? 








Do you know what the attached units—howitzer platoons, chemical platoons, tank 










platoons, accompanying guns—can do for your battalion? Are you ready now to tell 


them what to do in various situations that may confront you? 


Do you know what aid you can expect from the supporting artillery? Do you know 


how to tell the supporting artillery what you want in supporting fires ? 


The functions of the infantry battalion, with illustrated examples 


from military history are now presented in 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION 
IN WAR 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, Infantry 


“Lieutenant Colonel Wheeler has undertaken a work of great importance in the preparation of a logical 
discussion of the battalion commander’s duties and functions in the usual situations and problems of modern 
war, and he has made his conclusions interesting and convincing by reinforcing his deductions with numerous 
historical examples from the late war. There results a volume which may well serve as a text for battalion 
commanders, a volume unique in my experience, and which I believe will prove of extraordinary value in the 
military education of this most highly important class of leaders.” 

—Mayor GENERAL H. 


B. Fiske. 











356 Pages Substantially Bound 6 Diagrams 
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The action of armies is built up on the action of the infantry battalion; this book is addressed to all 
officers of the Regular Army, National Guard and Organized Reserves who may have to serve, in 
any capacity, with a division. 
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DeWEERD 


ricans are an extremely credulous people. 1 


em only to the Chinese.” —Lord Northcliffe. 


ily 9, 1918, that sagacious old soldier Tasker 
ss. who had been hearing the general chorus 
praise for the Aabeicen action at Chateau 


wrote to Pershing: “‘It occurred to me that it 


Thierrs 
would be a good thing to quietly put on record such 
statement There may be a tendency a year or 

) from now to minimize the credit which at the moment 
« gave to our troops.” 

The old soldier was right, for the last shot had scarcely 
been fired in the World War before a systematic cam- 
paign was instituted by the ertswhile allies of the United 
States to discredit the American military effort. This has 
hecome so common that one has to study foreign military 
works with a reading glass in order to discover that we 
were actually one of the belligerents. Our final rank as a 
decisive factor in the struggle seems to be right along 
with Portugal and Serbia. American editors have un- 
wittingly assisted in this shrinking process by insisting 
that their readers view American military men and efforts 
largely through the eyes of European critics. Thus it is 
shat Pershing, Hunter Liggett, Harbord, and other typi- 
cal American military men, have been tagged and labeled 
by a facile corps of European special pleaders. The same 
mildly fantastic results would ensue if Cosmo Gordon 
Lang were to hold forth from the sterile fog of Canter- 
Why on such a typical American religious phenomenon 
as the late Reverend Billy Sunday. 

Admiral A. T. Mahan, who enjoyed an international 
reputation as a naval historian, once described his fellow 
Americans as being “aggressive, combative, and even 
wat-like—but out of sympathy with aikiney tone and 
feeling.” From first to last our wars have been waged 
with the rough and ready improvisation common to de- 
mocracies in distress. Lest the reader with justifiable in- 
dignation pass up this article as just another one of those 
stodgy appeals for preparedness, I should like to state 
chat : a long study A we military mind at work enables 
me to contemplate the traditional American attitude to- 
ward preparedness and ‘‘military tone” with complete 
serenity of mind. I only want to make it clear that there 
was something very unconventional about the situation 
in April, 1917, which required the transformation of a 
few thousand troops, who were causing the Secretary of 
War great distress over their veneseal exploits on the 
Mexican border, into a triumphant independent army in 
France. To expect the “‘spit and polish” critics of Europe 

judgment on the accomplishment of this wildly 
vie task, is obviously asking too much. 

Laclede, Missouri, claims to be the birthplace of J. J. 
Petshiny. Under what remained of frontier conditions, 
tshing worked his way up to normal school 


to sit i 
IMposs 


youn > 


The American commander's 
methods were ruthless. 


As an officer of the roth 
(colored) Cavalry regiment he showed an ability to put 
subordinates in their place, if 


and from there to West Point. 


sheer fist 
known 
He served with distinction against the 


necessary by 


Bh and became widely, if not affectionately, 


s “Black Jack.” 
poe tribesmen, against the Spanish at Santiago, and 
against the Moros in “the Philippines. During the Russo- 
Japanese War he was one of the few American officers to 
observe grande guerre in Manchuria. He was command- 
ing a brigade in San Francisco when the Mexican dif- 
Scubsias caused his assignment to the border. This stroke 
of fate led directly to ‘Md later commands, but it also dealt 
him a staggering personal blow. While he was hunting 
for a house in El Paso, news reached him that the mili- 
tary headquarters at San Francisco had burned to the 
ground and that his wife and three daughters had per- 
ished in the blaze. 

Pershing came out of the Mexican trial, a hard, taci- 
turn, competent major general. When President Wilson 
and Baker were looking for a commander of the A.E.F. 
they selected Pershing “solely on his record” and raised 
him to the rank of full general. Once having chosen their 
man, they avoided the mistakes that Lincoln had made 
during the Civil War by giving Pershing a virtual carte 
blanche. He was allowed to choose his own officers and 
to assist in the preparation of his written instructions. 
No American general ever set out on a campaign with 
better backing at home. Aside from the lack of an army, 
Pershing Wy every possible chance of success. Secretary 
Baker said in effect: “If you succeed, all will be well; if 
you fail, the public will probably hang us both to the 
first lamp “post. 

* * 

Although the military experience of the American 
commander was still small when judged by the European 
standards of 1917, it was more varied than that of the 
average European brass hat. He carried the most soldierly 
figure and the most imposing chin in Europe. If he 
lacked experience, he none the less demonstrated a nota- 
ble vision and a remarkable elasticity of mind. No other 
statement will fit the case. 


Pershing’ s early observations on the ground confirmed 
his decision to operate an independent army in the south- 
ern sector of the Allied line in France. The preparations 
for this plan, and the immense task of buil< ling harbors, 
bases, railw ays, factories, and storage pl ants, mz a a long 
story which has often been told. It is an account, how- 
ever, which Americans should never lose sight of; for it is 
the sort of thing which may have to be done again in 
some future emergency. The work was costly but, in the 


main, well done. No twisting of the evidence av ailable 
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will serve to rob Pershing of the credit he deserves for 
this immense administrative achievement. The European 
soldiers w atching this pe -rformance, and re membering the 
mildly astonishing reports of military attachés dnacti- 
ing our pre-war army, were confident that we had few 
or no tried officers, that we could not raise troops, train 
them, and learn staff work at the same time. “Against 
them stood only a rather inarticulate national pride, and 
the stubborn conviction of the professional soldier that 
we could succeed.” 

To those who were interested in seeing how the new 
commander bore up under the increasing problems of 
command, Pershing seemed to take on canted stature 
daily. So did Harbeed. When the French, eager to put 
him in swadc ling clothes, suggested all manner a French 
staff assistance, they met a stone-wall refusal behind a 
“heart-hiding smile.” The American staff soon had 
plenty of opportunity to gauge the quality of French 
officials and found some of them inclined to be ‘ ‘petty, 
hidebound, and _ obstructionist.” Occasionally they 
treated American officers with an air of tolerant superiority 
generally reserved for dealing with disagreeable minors. 
One officer complained to Pershing: ' ‘Geneed, the trouble 
is that these subordinate Feench officials in immediate 
charge are either so hide-bound or else so conceited that it 
would be as easy to convince a Greek statue as to make 
one of them understand. Here we have come 3000 miles 
to help them, and yet we are treated like me ndicants on 
the street holding out a tin cup for passing pennies.” It 
finally became necessary for General Pétain to circularize 
the French army to the effect that the Americans were 
a proud and sensitive people who would not tolerate the 

“patronizing attitude commonly display red toward them.” 

From the European point of view Pershing took far too 
much time to get his army ready. Some writers have 
cynically re ferred to our military effort as “fifteen months 
fighting in the rear and two months fighting at the 
front.” When the driver of an army Ford ran down a 
wounded French soldier in the Place de la Concorde, one 
heard the observation that the American army had started 
killing Frenchmen before it killed Germans. Other lead- 
ers might seek to win the war in any way possible, but 
“Pershing wanted to win it with an American army 
stamped by the Pershing seal.” With the perfectionist 
tendencies of a true West Pointer, he wanted the demo- 
cratic army of the new world to out-soldier the veterans 
of Europe. Discipline in the American army was notice- 
ably more severe than in the French and British service; 
European officers asked each other scofingly whether 
Pershing contemplated adopting the goose-step. When 
he decided upon the large combat division many experts 
were certain that our improvised officers could not handle 
such large units. They heard of his enthusiasm for 
“open warfare,” for the “offensive spirit,” and for the 
‘supremacy of the rifle” with ill-concealed amusement. 

As the demands of his program grew, General Pershing 
became increasingly brusk and unyielding. He had certain 


warm and human qualities, “but these appeared less and 
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less frequently as he became absorbed in the 
created and drove.” His smile seldom linger red 

and his handshake became sho 
Officers and men might not like 
commander but they gave him a grudging st 
ration. He dem onal the utmost punctualit 
officer, and yet he fell down flagrantly him 
matter of kee ping engagements. It is said thor he | 
nearly every important person in Europe waitin for } 
at one time or another. Our allies took their : 
letting lesser American officers cool their hee! 
ing rooms. Divisional generals in trench sect: " 
his order to visit the trenches at least once a week. Fr 1 
erick Palmer heard one of them storm: 






a moment, 





functory. 










“T we 
tell the damned fool at headquarters who wrot 
what I think of him.” But he pulled his boot 


went. 







* * * 





To some European officials who were eager to sell 
dead horses, it appeared that Pershing’s conception of 
the duty of the American commander was to return ; 
curt “No” to all Allied requests. In some cases he seemed 
to a their requests before he heard what they had to 

‘, The wisdom of his stand on the question of amalg: 
mation is now generally accepted, but at the time 
mense pressure was put upon him to agree. The proposa 
to use American troops as drafts in the British and Frenc 
service appeared under numberless forms, but P: are 
seemed to be able to penetrate them all. With Yankee 
bluntness he asked General Robertson why the British 
were undertaking offensive operations in Palestine if they 
were so deeply concerned over the safety of the Western 
Front. 

When disasters befell the British and the French in the 
spring of 1918 the pressure on Pershing greatly increased; 
even General Bliss was carried away. On May 8, 1918, 
the combined force of Allied prime ministers and generals 
assembled to make the final assault on the Amer 
can commander. One can readiiy envisage the scene: 
Clemenceau with his walrus moustache and grey gloves, 
Lloyd George with his theatrical mane of her, Lord Mil- 
ner in a faultless cutaway, Foch with his nervous jerky 
speech, Signor Orlando with the diffident manner of a 
trained undertaker. When this battalion of arguments 
tive shock troops worked up to a crescendo, Foch trium- 
phantly rasped out: “Are you willing to risk our being 
driven behind the Loire?” Crisply, suddenly, and like a 
good poker player Pershing said, “Yes.” This took the 
wind out of the marshal’s sails for a moment, but the 
pack led by Lloyd George set on him again with driving 
argument. Finally, when he had had enough of it, Persh 
ing arose, thumped the table and said with the greatest 
possible emphasis: “‘Gentlemen, I have thought this pre 
gtam over very deliberately and I will not be coerced 
That ended the meeting. General March later ot bserved 
that be never had to thump the table to get his way, but 
it must be said he never had to deal with so many voc! 
artists at one time. 
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PERSHING AND THE ANVIL 


- that hurt the European leaders most about 
“obstinacy” in the matter of amal- 
s his frequent reference to the low state of 
The Al- 


were quick to point out that Pershing mis 
n, born of experience, among the Allied troops 


vincible 


as a reason against the proposal. 


srale. They asserted that the eager American 
had to tear their guts out on the German 
nachine guns to know this feeling. Pershing 


British 
| viewed with a cibsiedl eve the none-too-soldiet 


understand the Sandhurst stoop” of 


id file which survived “victorious” attrition of 
il staff. The honeymoon period of the war was 
and the 


tish cz aptain of three years serv ice on the Western 


Allies Sav agely ridiculed e ach other. 


vyrote 


The French troops sneer at the British now, and the 
sh at the French. Both had the same derisive note in 
the voice when they named the “Brave Belges.” Canadians 
ind Australians had almost ceased to take pains to break 
rently to us that they were “storm troops’’—that out 


f all us sorry home troops only the Guards division, two 


kilted divisions, and three English ones could be said to 
know how to fight.” 


The average American soldier would never have en- 
- amalgamation. There is a telegram in the archives 
A.E.F. in which the cumennndiet of one of the best 
piesa divisions in the Argonne said if he were asked 
o fight again in liaison with French divisions, he would 
resign. A British major general once made the mistake 
of asking a wounded American who had served in the 
sritish area with the American 27th Division how he got 
1 with the British. No Hollywood actor could hove 
registered contempt more satisfactorily as he replied: 

The British! Why them suckers drink tea!” 

It was really too ‘bad for the legend of Allied military 
superiority that Nivelle should smash up the French army 
so soon after we entered the struggle, and that Haig 
could not be restrained from making his stupid and 
murderous offensive in the mud of Passchendaele. The 
British disasters of March and April of 1918 cut down 
their air of military superiority considerably, and after 
Caporetto nothing was heard from the Italians but plain- 
tive “PPE als for help. The French had to wait until May, 
1918, for their supreme military humiliation on the 
Chemin des Dames; but when it came it was a real 
“facer.” To make matters worse American intelligence 
ofhicers had given the French clear warning of the impend- 
ing stroke, but they ignored it. The same was true of 
the British warnings to the French at the time. The 
pre retreat became a virtual marathon in which they 

lges and roads intact for the enemy. A day or 
itter this amazing collapse, M. André ‘Tardieu took 
himself to badger General Pershing about certain 
ies in the American staff which had been called 
ttention. At this untimely bit of impudence, 
cast aside restraint and told the startled French- 
od frontier fashion that the American army was 
n silly French criticism and that to judge from 


t 
K 
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recent events they had plenty of work to do at home. 
When he wanted to, Pershing could turn off 
that had the kick of an army mule. f 
along best with General Pétain who was also as blunt as 


a sentence 


In the main he got 


2 dull axe. 
Foreign critics have been especially outs poken on what 


they describe as General Pershing’s narrowness of view. 


General Sir Frederick Maurice in 
My Experiences in the World W 
of the 


reviewing Pershing’s 
a? observed that some 
‘seem sing rularly 


Capt. ain B H | id- 


dell I 1; irt is of the opinion that “a. yr reve aled strange 


American commander's comments 
naive and lacking in understanding 
man cast by 


lumitations of outlook and knowledge in a 


fate for so big a role.” 


Yet the impartial muse of history 


| 


(when she finally gets around to it) may well show that 


Pershing had a better grasp on re ality in 1917-1915 than 


most Allied generals. Long before they were willing to 


do so, he had written Russi: 1 off 


t the books as a dead loss. 
He did not foresee Caporetto, but it confirmed his worst 
fears. He alone seemed consistently willing to = the 
possibility of a German break-through in 1918. To all 
complaints as to the lateness of the American en he 
could and did re ply that 1 it was largely due to the f: ulure 
of the Allies to provide the artillery and tanks they had 
promised and to their insistence on shipping sabia but 
American machine gunners and infantry during the criti 
cal months of 1918. 
a «. @ 

As a soldier Pershing professed a strong faith in an army 

trained for open w: irfare and pl: iced extreme reliance on 


the rifle. 


He was a tireless advocate of the offensive, and 


all officers who did not fall in with this program were 
mercilessly weeded out. Before the grim ee of 
after 


the Argonne and even 


he spoke as if the of- 
brutale et a l’ outrance were and 
had not been exploded 1 in 1914. When he was fin: lly ready 


to pia. his divisions into the battle ‘ 


fensive a new doctrine 
‘he had omitted but 
e fac tor from his Cc alcul:. tions the ¢ yerm: in mac hine 
guns—and was right in all of his conclusions save one 
their effect.” 

The hard working ground down 
by perfectionist practice, spoke of their taskmaster in 
awed but profane terms. As a column of troops marched 
toward the Saint Mihiel theater a voice was heard in the 
ranks saying: “Pershing says he'll take Metz if it costs a 


There 


“Ain't he a damned generous 


American infantry, 


hundred thousand lives.” was silence for a time 


then another voice added: 
guy!” 

It had long been agreed betwee nm Foch ind | -ershing gy 
that the Aanesicon army should try its ed out in re- 
ducing the Saint Mihiel This must be taken, 
therefore, as Pe rshing’ s first great solo pe rformance. Little 
episodes like C antigny, Belle. au Wood, Chateau Thierry, 
and Villers-Cotterets were merely incidental bits of mili- 
Allied cause The 
eager to ensure the suc- 
cess of his first major venture, concentrated enough force 
to storm two such areas. 


salient. 


interest of the 
naturally 


tary benevolence in the 
American commander, 


The easy victory that resulted 
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afforded the French and British critics the opportunity to 
refer to this operation as “breaking an egg with a steam 
hammer.” Clemenceau passed the limits of understate- 
ment, however, when he described the Americans as ‘‘vic- 
toriously following in upon the heels of the departing 
Germans.” Pershing neatly returned the compliment by 
stating that from the standpoint of raising Allied morale, 
this was the most important battle of the war. 

Unhappily for Pershing the American army was not 
allowed to press its attack in the direction of Metz, for 
Foch and Haig had come to the conclusion that it had 
better be put to work cutting wood in the Argonne Forest. 
The fact is Foch had greatly disconcerted the American 
commander on the eve of the Saint Mihiel operation by 
insisting that the American army launch an early attack 
northward between the Aire and the Meuse. 

Many American officers involved in the Saint Mihiel 
operation hold that it was a profound mistake to halt the 
movement within the limits set by Marshal Foch. Hunter 
Liggett’s force, which formed one of the pincers, captured 
its second-day objectives by noon of the first day. Briga- 
diers reported no enemy in sight, not a shot being fired. 
Finally with the aid of glasses one could make out “‘tiny 
ant-like men in field gtey frantically digging at the un- 
finished Michel Stellung.” Beyond that lay open country! 
General Dickman, whose troops would have had the 
brunt of the attack, declares: ‘The failure to push north 
from St. Mihiel with our overwhelming numbers will 
always be regarded as a strategical mistake for which 
Marshal Foch and his staff are responsible.” General 
Fuchs, the local German commander, made no effort to 
disguise in his telegrams “the very great and continually 
threatening danger of a break through.” 

Critics now generally agree that a breach of the Michel 
position was possible on a wide front during September 
12-14. How far the penetration could have advanced is 
problematical. The valley of the Wéevre is not particu- 
larly suited for campaigning in wet weather, but it might 
well have been worth the chance. General Gallwitz, the 
German army commander in that area, holds that such an 
advance would have been far more effective than the 
subsequent Meuse-Argonne operation. He declared, “An 
American advance toward Longuyon would have been a 
blow we could not have borne.” The situation seemed to 
call for a typical American “damn the directives, full 
speed ahead!”; but Pershing had been one of the early 
supporters of a unified command, and felt he could not 
let Foch down on his promise to launch the Argonne at- 
tack according to schedule. After all, there is something 
to be said on the side of keeping agreements. General 
Charteris was good enough to observe in 1918: “The 
Americans are men of their word. If they say they will 
do a thing they do it, or as near it as is humanly possible. 
It is not always so with the French.” 

It was the strategic hope of Foch and Haig that a 
rapid advance of French and American armies toward 
the Sedan-Méziéres railway together with a concentric 
British attack in the north bee: have far-reaching, per- 
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haps decisive results. Foch seemed to think th: 
army could reach the vital railway in two or 
thrusts; but Pétain, who always had two | 









ground, said we would do well to capture ev . Mon. 
faucon before winter. It was found impossib| itilize 
the “blooded” leading divisions in the first att. \ in the 
Argonne; consequently many divisions were \stincrly 
green at the jump off. For example, the 79th Division 
which was assigned the most distant objectives, |iad men 
in the ranks who had received but a few days « ning in 





the States and none in France. 

At 5:30 A.M. on September 26, 1918, nine American 
divisions (the equivalent of eighteen French or British 
divisions) swept forward. 








“It was a crushing weight to hurl on a line held by only 
five shrunken enemy divisions, averaging barely a quart 
of the rifle strength of an American division (six more 
American divisions were in corps and army reserve). By 
crafty tactics helped to dam the flood—. The Germans 
repeated the method of elastic defense—with real resistance 
some miles in the rear. The unexpectant Americans ran 
into this cunningly woven belt of fire when their momen. 
tum was lost—. Although the advance of the center had 
come to an early stop on the slopes of Montfaucon, the 
wings had pressed on, only to be halted when they reached 
corps objectives. It was difficult to revive this momentum 
after six hours delay, and in the face of the enemy's well. 
posted machine guns little further progress was achieved.” 













So wrote an English historian. A distinguished Amer- 
can observer declared that “although the mishandling of a 
certain division would have been burlesque if it had not 
been so murderous—it was an amazing performance— 
one of the greatest of the war.” 


Marshal Foch did not conceal the fact, however, that 
American progress in the Argonne was distinctly short of 
his anticipations. On September 27 he sent an irritating 
note to Pershing saying: “The use of numerous machine 
guns can undoubtedly retard or cover the enemy's retreat. 
But they do not suffice to create a solid defensive system. 
It must have been very hard for Pershing, with all his talk 
of the offensive, to receive such a missive from a French 
general whose attitude he had once erroneously described 
as “tending toward the defensive.” By September 29 the 
German command had thrown six reserve divisions into 
the Argonne battle, and subsequent American progres 
was slow and costly. The American commander was now 
forced to fight a battle of attrition; his army was to have 
its turn at “tearing its guts out on the German wire and 
machine-guns.” Finally on October 14 Pershing had to 
call a halt in order to reorganize—a sure sign that the 
original plan had bogged down. 

The initial phase of the Argonne battle gave our n> 
tional army its first full taste of war. A merciless com 
mander grimly drove his awkward divisions into th 
shambles—and held them there. When failures oc 
curred Pershing applied the whip to divisional com 
manders or sacked them. “They in turn put it on the 
haggard brigadiers. Colonels rounded on the majors 2n¢ 


captains and so on down the line. Staff brains 
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PERSHING AND THE ANVIL CHORUS 


as they issued more and more directives. 
arer of a wound tag might return from the 
1c cordon of military police.” All the men in 
vho could make their legs move, “even those 
chs might indicate the first stages of pneu- 
re sent along the muddy trails toward the roar 
inder the leaden skies.” Warm food did not 
front; soggy blankets were worse than useless 
{ rain and mist. The army shivered, cursed, 
It was no longer the gay enthusiastic 
had shouted cock-eyed, 
through French villages. 
r the discouraging conditions prevailing, it was 
1¢ brutal driving force of Pershing that made it 
for the battle to be resumed on Nov ember 1 with 
immediate and far-reaching success. The American com- 
mander’s methods were ruthless; divisional commanders 
were knocked about like ten- -pins, but in the end the 
newly created First Army under Hunter Liggett jumped 
off on November 1 like a ship freed from an obstructing 
shoal. It was true that by this time Ludendorff had thrown 
a fit on the floor of the Hotel Britannique at Spa and the 
German coalition was crashing around the ears of Hin- 
denburg. The impending capture of the Sedan-Méziéres 
trunk lines, together with the splendid rush of the British 
and French armies in the north, combined to force the 
German high command to ask for an armistice. 
Although one British critic went so far as to admit that 
he American army was the first to reach the German 
spinal cord,” others are unsparing in their criticisms of 
ynfusion on the lines of communication and the 
teur stafk work.” 


ure 
Irges 


ct on. 


ribald songs as it 


nossibl 


““ama- 
By comparison one British writer 


Our methods produced results which dwarf those of 
the A.E.F. From August 8 to November 11, our operations 
took on increasingly the character of open warfare. In 
that period we drove the Germans back some 80 miles, 
captured 200,000 prisoners and 2080 guns. The American 
experience of open warfare was limited to 10 days in No- 
vember, 1918; the depth of their final advance was 35 
miles—their captures amounted to 26,000 prisoners and 
874 guns. Yet General Pershing thinks that we and the 
French failed to set that example of aggressiveness which 
he was trying to inculcate.” 


More than one writer has observed that it was fortunate 
for both oe and the A.E.F. that they had to deal 
with the Germans of 1918 and not the intrepid men of 
Yet General Plumer, one of the most dis- 
tinguis hed British commanders, has repeatedly insisted 
that the German army retained its high degree of mili- 
ffectiveness right up to the armistice. The German 

may have lost their nerve, but there were still 

f machine gunners who maintained the final 
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glory of the German arms. The army that left its positions 
in France and marched back to the Fatherland in good 
order was a beaten army, but it was not broken 

General Peyton C. March’s The Nation at War makes 
many an acid statement showing that Pershing was not 
distinguished for his team-work. His rapid changes of 
mind on types of gantry cranes, motor trucks, and air- 
plane engines ne arly drove the War De partment frantic. 
It is true that his cables showed little or no appreciation 
for the difficulties raised by his uncompromising requests. 
On the other hand, it 1s something of a re lief to encounter 
a soldier with enough Seuihiliey of mind to change it 
frequently. Most comntnandiin were unshakable apostles 
of the Status quo. 

There seems to be some basis for the criticism that 
Pershing was somewhat out of touch with the troops 
shemedives. When the troops found that his idea of peace 
meant only divisional reviews, intense parade-ground 
work, and the continuation of W est Point discipline, they 
reacted in typical American fashion. As the army of oc- 
cupation lined up at Coblenz, Pershing tried to warm up 
a bit. He had made a tremendous newspaper coup at his 
landing i in Liverpool back in 1917 by singling out a pri- 
vate in the Royal Welsh sleeve was 
covered with wound stripes and asking the soldier where 
he got them. In a like fashion at Coblenz he picked out a 
private in the front rank whose sleeve was covered with 
wound stripes and asked: 
my man?” To the 


F usilie rs whose 


“Where did you get these, 


consternation of everyone within 


hearing, the hard-boiled private replied in his best Sun- 
day school manner: 


“From the supply department, sir.” 
If this story is not true, it ought to be! 

In that sternest of all tests, the virtual inactivity of peace 
time after exercising almost limitless authority in war, 
Pershing has eneilileg enhanced his re putation. There has 
been no break in the iron cast; dignity and decorum have 

marked his firm step. Others might allow their names 
to be dragged before a preside ntiel convention; but not 
so with J. J. P. There has been only one slightly embar- 
rassing rumor (hastily denied) in which the “advocate 
of the rifle” is said to have peppered a Scotch beater with 
birdshot while grouse hunting. But even this is not out 
of keeping with the best military traditions; Wellington 
once shot three in a single day! 

It may be too early to assign General Pe tshing a final 
place in the company of great soldiers. But to use the 
words of an English critic not distinguished for his praise 
of Pershing: “‘It is sufficient to say that there was perhaps 
no other man who would or could have built the structure 
of the American army on the scale he planned. And 
without that army the war could hardly have been saved 
and could not have been won.’ 





The Losers Cry “Deal!” 


By Captain HerMan O. LANE 


Infantry 


I strikes me that there is an excessive amount of par- 

roting and pouting, of blathering and blaspheming, 

sion the Leavenworth list comes out. Maybe it 1s 
justifiable; maybe it isn’t. Be it either—or neither—this 
poker player is here and now taking time out to discuss 
the matter in the terms of his favorite indoor sport. When 
the game gets tough and there are too many evenings dur- 
ing which your , chips gravitate to the sacks of 
others, an impartial analysis of the play sometimes re- 
veals in a ste urtling manner the why and wherefor of the 
successive deficits at the settling-up hour. 

If you have been to Leavenworth, or if you are unfa- 
muiliar with the terminology of poker, read no farther. In 
the former premise, my ‘remarks will not interest you. 
In the latter, they will be over your head. However, if 
you are either unschooled in our army’s finishing academy 
or an addict of that roy al game, or both, pull up a chair 
and we shall start. 

As in poker, not all of those who indulge in the game 
of military ambition can win. Evidently there are some 
among us who have overlooked this basic principle, for 
they are prone to grouse when a rich pot is raked in by 
one of their fellow ‘pla vyers. Perhaps he had the necessary 
arrangement of pips, or maybe he ran a successful sandy. 
More power to him if he won with a poor hand. Per- 
sonally, I get a kick out of that method of subduing the 
opposition. At any rate, it is poor sportsmanship for the 
disappointed conte ~nder to squawk about it. 

Here you are going to remind me that the odds in 

ker are decidedly with the man who has the best hand. 
Granted. All conditions being equal, the man with the 
best hand will consistently wet he knows the game. 
Cagey players give merited recognition to this fact and 
only Sonnienalle do they enter the lists when their cards 
don’t show a reasonably potent combination. They keep 
out of the serious play until they can show something. 

Now as to the matter of the draw. In this military 
game studded with disappointments and shattered 
dreams, maybe we have been coming into pots with 
hands that would best augment the discard. Petha os we 
have been drawing to too many of what I call Jim Deni- 
sons. In case you have not heard, Jim Denison was a te- 
spected citizen of my native heath. He did love a good 
game of poker and was positively fascinated by the proba- 
bilities of filling an inside straight. His father left him 
three fertile farms—a sizeable bequest. Jim dissipated one 
farm drawing to straights open only in the interior. 
Finally he filled one—and lost the two other farms. 

“How about Lieutenant Crackdome? He could never 
hold a platoon longer than a week. Is there any way you 
can explain his going to Leavenworth?” breaks in a dis- 


gruntled Doughboy i in the rear. 


To tell the truth, 1 cannot explain it. I shal) only gh 
mit that I have been informed from reliable ces tht 
the Duke of Wellington had trouble with 
stuff. Yet, when at Waterloo a stack of chip 
an emperor's freedom, he moved in on Napo 
pile of blues and took the Little Corporal to t! 
And keep in mind, my companions in misery 
must always expect some freak hands. In hig! 


NY ante 
1S Worth 
with g 
cleaners, 
that you 
W games 


(I know you real poker play ayers don’t like then but they 
are quite the vogue, for all that) I’ve seen an Pai ng 


for low, win high, and vice versa. Such possibilities mg 
the game all ae more interesting—especial| vy if yoy 
happen to be in on the division of the spoils, 
“Looky—Captain Nopay, on this year’s list, nearly 
got tried in 1922,” says a voice from the center ihe 
What of it? Shall we rule a man out of the game jyy 
because on one occasion we caught him trying to make 
four spades and a club pay the hired girl’ s wages for the 
current week? Maybe he analyzed his bum pla av and cor- 


rected his errors. 


<a 


“You can’t tell me Major Ignatz didn’t use political 
pull,” interrupts an abused Artilleryman. 

Really, I couldn’t say whether he did or not. All| 
know is that the book says you deal consecutively from 
the top, beginning on the dealer’s left. Certainly vou 
if you expect to last long in the game. Naturally, if I had 
a pat hand, Id resent being run out of the pot by some 
buzzard who could show nothing more than a pair of 
congressmen. Nevertheless, I'd have the satisfacti 
knowing that he'd lose his shirt in the end. No one c 
win at that game unless he has at least three politica 
aces up his sleeve, and that takes more legerdemain tha 
most of us disenfranchised soldiers possess. 


‘“‘My commanding officers never believed in superior 


ratings, ” ventures an “outraged Ordnance file. Well, t 
are some like that, but the law of averages still preva 


Those who pla ay their good cards well elie they get 


them will cash in at the end of the game. 


In one respect the poker analogy does not hold. Ir 
this geod ol army game, when you make a wer that 


a quart at a eke sociable. From the most remot out: 


post to the rear echelon of the S.O.5S. they will beat : 


to see it, compared to which the proverbial beaten path to 


the door of the successful mouse- trap maker will be as 
disconnected tracks of a mating curlew on a wet beach. 


the 


Before someone else 1 interrupts with another pet peeve 
such as generals’ aides, etc., etc., suppose we ae 


Ere I close, however, I would recall one of the oldest tt 


ditions of the game. It has not changed a ih 5 SI 
days of the Pharaohs when cards of stone were s! 
by a score of slaves. It is a Parthian shot, and I 
like a true Parthian—running away. “The win: 
funny stories; the losers cry ‘Deal!’ ” 
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Now it was serious business 


Our Last Indian War 


By Mayor E_sripce Cosy 
Infantry 


IGHTEEN NINETY-EIGHT was a busy year 
for the 3d Infantry of the Regular Army, ‘which 
then, as now, was at Fort Snelling. First the 

Spanish-American War called it out on May 4 and kits 

were packed for Cuba. The “Buff Sticks” sailed from 

Mobile with Bates’ brigade, joined the Tampa expedition 
at sea, landed near Santiago, and took part in the battles 

of El Caney and San Juan. Then in September the regi- 

ment came back to its home station on the high bluff 
where the Minnesota River merges with the Mississippi. 

In January, 1899, the regiment again collected its bag- 
gage, and went by train to New York, sailed by trans- 

Gibraltar and Port Said, through the Red Sea 
Indian Ocean, and by April was at Caloocan in 

f ppines, 





campaigning against Aguinalc o's insur- 


vas a pretty big order for one short year but, as 


that were not enough, the 3d Infantry also 
to this period a bit of woods fighting, with 
1 wounded, in what appears to have been out 


n War. 


Tue INDIAN SITUATION 
turn of the century the Ojibways, or Chip- 


ewas, occupied a reservation in north-central Minnesota. 
The Pillagers, a branch of this tribe some two hundred 
strong, dwelt in the vicinity of Bear Island on the eastern 
edge a Leech Lake. They eked out a living of sorts from 
the sale of fallen timber, from haphazard hunting and 
fishing, and from the gathering of wild rice and berries. 
Prior to 1898 they were regarded by the whites as friend 
ly and reason ably peace: able. 

The last Indian War did not start with s& alping, ma 
rauding, or sweeping raids on covered wagons and pio- 
neer cabins. Neither did it start over loss of land and 
enforced migrations. It developed, rather, from a series 
of petty beciiets and minor griev: inces, and it was pre 
cipitated by an accident. 

To begin with, the Chippewas were resentful over al 
leged misappropriations of their funds, and frauds in the 
use of their timber. They had been induced in 1886 to 
cede large tracts of land on the representation that th 
sale of pine therefrom would net them large sums. The 
value of the timber was estimated and reéstimated, and 
then a third set of expensive ‘estimators’ went to work 


Almost a third of a million Was caten up in salaries 
)? 


Finally, under authority to dispose ot dead and down 





“The law is an ass.” 
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timber, contractors cut large quantities of green timber 
and then started forest fires in order that they might re- 
classify standing timber as dead. Hence the bad feeling. 

Next came the whiskey business, and the matter of 
court subpoenas, and finally old Bog-ah-mah-ge- shig, 
the storm center of the fracas. 

This prominent brave had been tainted by civilization 
to the extent that he had adopted the white man’s trou- 
sers and suspenders, but he sported a feather on his head, 
wore his hair in long braids, and carried a rifle. His ad- 
herence to the uducumacne of his fathers should have been 
a danger signal to the minions of the law in their dealings 
with him; but sometimes, as Dogberry remarked, “The 
law is an ass.” 


Things began to happen when federal agents tried to 
arrest Bog for failing to appear as a witness after being 
duly ssvend with a subpoena. Bog, it seems, had no more 
respect for a subpoena or a bench warrant than a hill billy 
masher has for liquor laws. Therefore he had to be 
taught. Accordingly, on September 15, 1898, he was 
arrested by deputy marshals, whereupon he was immedi- 
ately and forcibly “rescued” by his comrades. 

Such is the official version. The St. Paul newspapers 
tell a different tale: 

Bog-ah-mah-ge-shig, a much wanted whiskey case wit- 
ness, was taken to Duluth to give testimony against a man 


charged with selling liquor to Indians, being assured that 
his mileage and expense would be paid. The story goes 


wg ae SN MY 


The civil agencies having encountered determined resistance, the Great White Father 


called out the troops 


that the testimony which the old man gave y 
factory to the officers and that the Indian was 
and transportation for the return trip and ty 
adrift in Duluth penniless. He wandered abo 

for a day or two and, being unable to secure ey 
forced to walk all the way from Duluth to \\ |ke; 
nothing to eat on the way but what he coul 

scattered farmhouses. He arrived at Walker ir | stan 
condition and was rescued and carried throug! a 
which followed by sympathizing whites who 
see even an Indian starve. This story was vo 
several people at Walker. The officials claim« 
(And we should add in support of ¢ 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs declared: “fy 
whole matter of arrest by deputy marshals has 
a farce, a fraud, and a handicap to the Chip) 
disgrace to the community.”) However truc 


nothing in it. 


M Abr 


might be, the Indians believed it and swore + 
not go to Duluth any more to serve as witnesses. On + 


strength of his experiences, Bog-ah-mah-ge-s! 


that he would never honor the warrant of another United 


States marshal. 
tober 2, 1898). 


(St. Paul Pioneer Press and G Or. 


The issue was now squarely joined—Indian s 
against the majesty of the law. Warrants must b 


M. urshals must bring in their men. The civil a 
the government having encountered oman 
ance to their processes, the Great White Father called out 


the troops. 


Secretary of the Interior Bliss told the Acting Secretar 


of War that 





“serious trouble’’ was threatened and te. 


quested a detachment of sol- 
diers “‘to preserve the peace 
and protect life and property. 
He even asked for cavalry 
they are available.”” There be- 
ing no nearby cavalry ready to 
leap over the dead and down 
timber of northern Minnesota 
Lieutenant Chauncey B. Hum- 
phrey and twenty “picked 
men of the 3d Infantry were 
dispatched by train to Walker 
A newspaper discreetly said 

“Lieutenant Humphrey's c sc 
mand is not composed entirely 
of old Indian fighters. Mos 
of them are sharpshooters whe 
did effective work before San- 
tiago and were chosen rather 
on account of their sure aim 
than upon previous experience 
on the frontier.” 

The entire countryside was 
surred. The troop movement 
had been well advertised and 
there was a crowd at every st 
tion. But, for some reason 
confidence was lacking. Folks 
looked at the handful of troop 
ers and pondered. Ever since 
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Among the wiggly lakes of Northern Minnesota 


y, the Indians 
their belongings and 
buying Remington and Winchester repeating rifles. At 
W alker, when the twenty soldiers detrained, they were 
“greeted with laughter.” ‘What could twenty soldiers do 
against two hundred hostile Indians? The townfolk 
considered that number “‘simply an aggravation,” and 
blamed the War Department for sending so few when 
it might easily have sent enough to overawe the Indians 
by a display of force. 

“Jerry” Humphrey, a Kansan, less than a year out of 
West Point, estimated the situation and decided to post- 
pone attempts “‘to bring the Bear Islanders to time’ * until 
the arrival of U. S. Marshal Richard F. O’Connor with 
his warrants for the “‘aboriginal desperados.'’ Mean- 
while, after a conference with Deputy Marshal “Col- 
onel” Sheehan, he reported to St. Paul that the Indians 


25 miles away were “unruly” and asked for a hundred 
men. 


Bog had been rescued two weeks —— 
were said to have been selling al 


Forthwith the telegraph wires buzzed to Washington, 
and on the morning of October 4, Company E of the 3d 
Infantry marched out of Fort Snelling, eighty strong, and 
entrained for Walker. Nineteen of the eighty were sea- 
soldiers, the rest recruits, who had joined under 
ll of war-time flag-waving, but too late to see serv- 
the forces in Cuba. They took along a Hotch- 
lving cannon, a Gatling gun, and ten days 


oned 
sonec 


the ¢} 
the f 


With this unit went the department commander, 
Brigadier General John M. Bacon, a distinguished caval- 
ryman and Civil War veteran. Breveted for merit at the 
battle of Resaca, and twice since for gallantry against In 
dians, he had obtained special authority from Washing- 
ton to come to the tracking down of long- trousered Bog- 
ah-mah- ge- shig and his obstreperous Silaneiine, 


In immediate command of the troop was Captain Mel- 
ville C. Wilkinson, breveted a major for gallantry at 
Antietam and against Idaho Indians in 1877. When the 
Spanish- American War broke Captain Wilkinson had 
been detached from the 3d Infantry at Mobile in early 
May and sent back to Minne: apolis on recruiting duty. 
It broke his aged heart that he was not permitted to go 
campaigning in Cuba, but Fate was to grant him a sol 
dier’s end. He had rejoined his regiment on September 
22, and the call for his company seemed divine compen- 


sation for the lost opportunity to fight against the 


5 


Spaniards. 


LeecH LAKE N&GoriATIONS 


at Leech Lake, the Bear Island Indians 
had been summoned to a council on October 3 


In the meantime, 


“with 


assurances that none would be arrested.”” The evening 
before the day set for the parley, while the citizens of 
Walker slept, Lieutenant Humphrey led his small group 
out of the billeted 


Arriving at the 


schoo! house where they were and 


embarked them on a little steamer. 
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agency on the lake shore they disembarked and pro- 
ceeded to throw up breastworks and dig rifle pits. Came 
dawn but it brought no Bear Islanders to the council. 
Some of the agency redskins said the wind was so high 
Deen 
asked that the meeting be postponed, but Marshal 
O'Connor “stated positively that under no circumst ances 


that none of the canoes could breast the waves. 


would the Bear Islanders be given any further time. 

Ely Wright, an old trader of Walk- 

declevcd that athousand men could 
not take the they 
wanted to give themselves up. He 
offered, bounds. to get all those for 
whom warrants had issued and 
have them in Walker in 48 hours— 
for a paltry thousand dollars. Marshal 
O'Connor offered five hundred, which 
Wright refused. 


Indians unless 


The stalemate con- 
tinued. Bog remained behind his pine 
trees 

Pending the arrival of the old In- 
General Bacon, Cap- 
tain W Piece, and Lieutenant Ross, 
with their eighty reénforcements 
Second Lieutenant Humphrey devised 
a plan of campaign, which a news- 
paperman thus reported: 


dian fighters 


With 100 men at his disposal, it 
is his intention to shell the southern 
end of Bear Island with a Howitzer 
to attract the attention of the Indians 
from the northern end. Lying in the 
shelter of the neighboring headland 
with another steamer carrying a majority of the command 
under the Lieutenant himself, as soon as the bombardment 
to the south is judged to have drawn off the Indians, he 
will make a dash for the north shore with his force to 
effect a landing and throw up entrenchments. Subse- 


quently the Gatling expedition will proceed to sweep the 
island from end to end. 


On the morning of October 4, Marshal O'Connor, 
Indian Inspector Tinker, and a couple of journalists left 
the big Kansas lieutenant to his entrenchments and took 
canoes for Bear Island to talk the matter over. They had 
barely landed on the shore of the island when they were 
startled by a wild yell in the woods. Then half a hun- 
dred Indians, the majority armed with Winchester rifles, 
came charging toward the federal officers. The “savages” 
suddenly stopped and saluted, probably with the upraised 
hand and vocal “How!” that has been the traditional 
Army toast. One of the two ee reporters present 
said, ““Bog-ah-mah-ge-shig raised his hands to heaven and 
in a voice laden with emotion declared he would fight, 
he would die, on his native shore, but never would he 
submit to arrest." (St. Paul Pioneer Press, October 5: 
1898. ) 


THe INVASION 


On the evening of October 4, the reénforcements ar- 
rived in tourist sleepers, in which they spent the night. 





Captain Wilkinson 


JOURNAL Mai -h-Ay 


Next day, at “three o'clock in the morning 
forth to teach Bog the meaning of subpoer 
Lieutenant Humphrey, his detachment, his 
his entrenchments at the Indian agency. But © ey took 
with them agency police, interpreters, “Col: ch. 

han, Tew O’Connor, deputy marshals, 

In two steam tugs they < 
waters to what General Bacon called the India: 


ps ape ; = porte rs. 


inaccessible holds.” 


Bog-ah-mah-ge-shig lived on the 
mainland at Sugar Point ju rth of 
Bear Island and this was re the 
expedition landed. Leading from the 


landing place a fifteen- or twenty-acre 
clearing sloped gradually 
house, some eight to ten 
the level of the es 

Leaving Lieutenant Ross and twenr, 
men to guard the steam lau: Ba. 
con, W lcsian O’Conno 
marshals, several newspapermen and 
sixty soldiers explored a path for 
three miles to the northwest. At hut 
or “‘villages’’ they discovered 
braves, except disappearing ones — 
only squaws and old men. They re. 
turned to the landing place empty- 
handed. It was nearly noon and Bog 


was still at large. 


Tue BaTTLe 


! 


Dinner time had come, and soldiers 
must eat. So First Sergeant Thomas 
Kelly lined them up in the turnip patch south of the 
house and told them to stack arms. This Indian-chasing 
business was casual work to the nineteen veterans wh 
knew and cared nothing about old Bog-ah-mah-ge-si 
and all the trouble he had caused. Sonne of the recruits 
however, were nervous as kittens, and one of them let his 
rifle fall. He had neglected to turn the safety catch and 
the piece went off. 

There was a whoop from the woods, followed by 
burst of fire from all sides of the clearing. The soldiers 
grabbed their rifles, dove for cover and returned the fire 
aiming at the puffs of smoke. 

The last Indian war might have been amusing up to 
this time. Now it was serious business. The troops were 
under steady, heavy fire for three and a half hours. That 
their return fire was none too efficient may be deduced 
from the following incidents. General Bacon, seeing 2 
young recruit looking at his gun with a puzzled expres 
sion on his face, called out, “Why the devil don’t you 
shoot?” 

“Well, you see, General,” 
don’t know how to load my 

The general stopped and delinad the mechanism ot 
the piece. (St. Paul Pioneer Press, October 12, 1895.) 

It took a newspaperman to show another greenhorn 
how to handle his weapon. Lieutenant Ross instructed 


— the youngster, “| 








OUR LAST INDIAN WAR 


ely unfamiliar with the Krag-Jorgensen.” 
neer Press, October 8, 1898.) 
we was killed at the first volley, and also 
) had had a premonition of his fate and had 
o friends his pipe and his tobacco. Sergeant 
ed dead while carrying a message. Captain 
as wounded in the arm, and later fell with 
\is left side. ““They’ve got me this time!”’ he 
lied. Privates Ziebel and Schwallenstocker 
and ten of the troopers were wounded. The 
Chief and the Flora were also under fire. In- 
ctor Tinker, on board the Chief, received 
ight scratches, and the pilot of the Flora put 
the way of a bullet. 
salties on the Indian side are not known. “Col- 
ehan claimed he found stx stray Winchesters 
fight and opined there must have been that 
men killed, “‘since a living Indian never aban- 
his weapon.” According to the Indians, however, 
‘raves were killed and only two wounded. General 
s formal report of the affair does little to clear up 
voted point. * ‘Owing to the densely wooded nature 
yuntry,”” it states, “the losses sustained by the In- 
have not been accurately ascertained.” 


last Indian war may be said to have a hero, 

ing Oscar Burkhard, a Hospital Corps private, is the 

i| man for that distinction. When the fireworks 
! 


tarted, this lad from Hay Creek, Minnesota, was on the 


:. but he and Doctor Harris promptly decided things 


ere more interesting ashore. Accordingly, they disem- 
iked and joined the firing line, where Burkhard re- 
ined all day except when he was aiding the wounded. 
As soon as a man fell, Burkhard would rush to him 
lless of the stream of bullets. He would carry or 

frag h um to a place of comparative safety and then dress 
the wounds and make the man as comfortable as possi- 
bk L us he would do without paying any attention to 
uullets which were sprinkling him with sand and 
itting the grass all around him. As soon as this work 
was done, he would return to the firing line and fire as 
lly as he dressed wounds.” For his work that day this 


the 
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Battle Ground opposite Bear Island 


As soon as a man fell, Burk- 
hard would rush to him 


lad of less than SIX months’ service received the highly 
coveted Medal of Honor. 

General Bacon, dashing here and there in civilian 
clothes, tumbled unrecognized into Burkhard’s way, and 
was told to ‘ ‘get to hell out of there!”’ He also got in the 
way of First ‘Sergeant Kelly, who glared at the civilian 
clothes, asked “Who the hell are you to give orders 
around here?”’ and pushed him out of the way. Later, 
when General Bacon learned that Wilkinson had been 
killed, he said, “Sergeant, take charge of the firing line.’ 
Kelly knew better and said, “| seupetine Ross is here.” 
The general, not to be denied, commanded, ‘Sergeant, 
take charge of the right of the line.’ 

Thirty years later, Kelly got his reward. In 1928, in 
the presence of assembled troops from all around Wash- 
ington, the Secretary of War himself pinned the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross on Kelly’s breast because with 

“extraordinary heroism” and “utter disregard of personal 
safety ” he had “so gall. antly led and directed his men that 
his action had much to do with the victorious result of 
the engagement.’ 

It did not look so much like a vic tory then, on the cold 
October shores of Leech Lake. The steamboat returned 
to Walker with the report that all the expedition had 
been killed. Marshal O’Connor, still on the Flora, went 
to the agency to get reénforcements, where “Lieutenant 
Humphrey scfased to leave camp, saying he had been 
ordered to stay where he was by the general.” Mean- 
while, the small detachment, with its dead, held the 
domicile of the still missing Bog-ah-mah- ge- shig. 

At the news that battle had heen joined the entire state 
exhibited symptoms of near hysteria. Reénforcements 
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trom the 3d Infantry were hurried north. Lumber camps suspende 
There was a panic in Bemidji and all the women were herded to col 
in the courthouse. People at Cass Lake and Grand Rapids thoug 
Indians everywhere. Agency Indians were whooping through the 
war paint and tomahawks. The settlers could smell blood in ‘the Wi! 


More REENFORCEMENTS 
On October 6, with General Bacon and Sergeant Kelly still dodg 


bullets, if not one another, additional troops were set 1n motion. D 
from the rest of the 3d Infantry, totaling 5 officers and 209 men, un 
mental commander, Colonel Barbach, went by rail to Walker and ¢ 
Lieutenant Humphrey at the agency. Other detachments were ordered 
protect Leech Lake dam and Winnibigoshish dam. Minnesota's Governo, 
“Dave” Clough, was all in a flurry. The 14th Minnesota Infantry, just hom 
from Knoxville, Tennessee, all on furlough except a small camp guard, was 
called on duty * ‘under authority of the Goiaere of War.” Members of this 
unit were sent to Farris and Bemidji to protect the Fosston branch of the Gres 
Northern Railway, and possibly to cut off an Indian retreat into Canada. The 
logging town of Walker was filling up with armed lumbermen from Cas 
Lake, and the Brainerd Gun Club came rushing to the rescue of the troop, 
The sixteen saloons, two hotels, two warehouses, three residences, and the « 
mill were crowded, though not with Bog-ah-mah-ge-shig and his companion 





General Bacon and Sergeant Kelly and their men were still on the skirmics 
line in their rifle pits—and still hungry —but Bog had not yet been arrested 


"I don't know how to load my gun” However, at noon of the 6th, firing practically ceased and at dark the men ven. 





tured to make a few biscuits and cook some bacon. It of Indian Affairs, W. A. Jones, recommended that 

was their first meal since the morning of the 5th when further action be taken against the Pillagers of Bea 

the bang of a rifle had interrupted their plans for dinner. Island, and the War Department held the troops in 
: place. Commissioner Jones went to Bear Island with : 














Tue RELIEF 


Wi 
Early on the 7th, a relief expedition started to raise the va 
siege. The Leila D., with a nervy down-east “Old Home- f 4 
stead” Yankee as skipper, took along a couple of sheriffs, 
some citizens of Walker a volunteer captain and the 
Brainerd Gun Club and started for the battlefield. A tug, 
the Chief, tried to tow a barge, but two miles from the 
battleground, got out of the channel, ran on a rock, 
stuck fast, and had to be left behind. Barricaded by bales 
of hay, the Leila D. went steadily on toward “the fatal 
int’ and pushed her nose onto the shore. Bacon, Ross, 
Kelly, and the rest came aboard, bringing dead and 
wounded. 

Once aboard the lugger, the observing Burkhard noted 
that the members of the Brainerd Gun Club seemed to 
be feeling peculiarly happy. He thought of the soldiers, 
tired out a two days of foodless fighting, and figured 
that where there was fire and smoke, there must be evi- 
dence. So he looked around and found among the bar- 
ricading bales a two-gallon jug. Thus again he brought 
aid and comfort to his weary comrades. 

The last Indian war, among the wiggly lakes of north- 
ern Minnesota, was over. Colonel Harbach, with the 
regiment, remained in camp at the agency. The guard 
detachments sent all over the northern map, stayed where 
ordered and performed “‘the usual camp and garrison 
duties.” The Indians remained surly and discontented, 
but not openly hostile. The United States Commissioner 














To his picturesque costume he had added 
an effective touch 
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MILITARY ENGLISH AS SHE 


Aloysius, and conferred with the Indians. 
1c 20th and 21st of October, most of the 
hom warrants had been issued, surrendered, 
.e cordon of troops was withdrawn, except 
— kept at Walker until the regiment 
e Philippines in January. The dead were 
rt Snelling, where they still rest in the little 
ry. Thirty thousand people attended the 
aptain Wilkinson and the 13th Minnesota 
rected a monument to his memory. 


th-ge-shig_ never surrendered and was never 
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captured. In due course, he appeared once more in his 
old haunts, looking much the same with his long trous- 
ers, suspenders, Sealiede and Winchester rifle. 


picture sque costume, 


To his 
however, he had added an effective 
1 double necklace of Krag-Jorgensen 
shells which he aad wore as a memento of his lively 
altercation with the soldiers of the € 


touch. This was 


sreat White Father 


Prepared trom contemporary newspaper accounts 
and returns of the 3d Infantry, official records of the 
partment and the Department of the Interio 
participants in the engagement, and 


works {uthor 


muster rolls 
War De 
r, conversations with 

historical 


casual reference 


Military English as She is Wrote 


By S. Norton Butt 
Student of Language ) 


NDER the title: “Military E nglish,”’ a contribu- 

i n to the INFANTRY JouRNAL has me all con- 
pe I found that I have been living in a fool’s 
dise, imagining that I understood what I read and 
rd. For a quarter-century it has been my proud boast 

t we military men live up to what Doctor John L. 
Stewart, of Lehigh University, R.O. 
| C “They the 
er who speaks only when he has sane to say, 


savs that something i in a way that is understood. | 


once = of the 


have caught that rare 


ttribute of 


nk that if the bulk of our Americans had that quality 
ve would be a great people.” 

But, alack onl alas! our military terminology is be- 
neath contempt. It appears that march can saber only to 
it movement which involves the placing of the pedal 
xtremities one before the other in succession by a group 
ganization of soldiers. In spite of Webster's defini- 
n a march: ““To proceed; to progress, ” and Funk and 
gnalls’: ““To cause to move in military fashion,” a 
tor column cannot march. Evidently because 
measured cadence of “‘boots, boots, boots,”’ is absent. 
‘| venture the humble opinion that our military 
guage Is as exact, precise, and unambiguous as the lan- 
guage of the law. It is unquestionably much less prolix. 
The use of the clock face to designate wind and shot 
tke on the target range and to designate the target in 
musketry is the last word in clear-cut, crisp and unmis- 
language. “Chain of command,” “envelop- 
“communications,” “intelligence,” “liaison,” 
‘and hundreds of other words and expressions 
onvey definite thoughts, ideas or meanings to the edu- 
cated soldier. Here ‘ys use “‘soldier’’ in its general connota- 

er than in its limited and restricted one. 
us dissect “intelligence,” the war-time function of 
t that classification on the Efficiency Report. As 
ficer should know, it refers to the collection, 
n, and dissemination of information about the 
it has no relation to the functions of secret police 
ing upon the personal or illicit activities of of- 


the 


lan- 


takable 
ment 


Ps | 
moralic 


As long as there is no ambi- 
guity, leave to the individual 
some latitude in the art of 
expression. 


hicers and men, a tew officers have an 


idea that one of the functions of G-2 1s co kee p the KO 
intormed of their peccadillos. 


even though not 


In spite of the opinion ot your contributor, the lan 
guage, the phraseology, and the terminology ot our pro 
fession are anything but ponderous, murky, inaccurate, 
ineffectual, or hazy. The trouble 
lies not with our military E ng glish; it lies squarely on the 
doorsteps of the slop py users of the language. The fact 
that C apté ain John Doe, through lazine SS, indifference, or 
ignorance, misuses military words and phrases is no rea 
son for revising our terminology downward. 


careless, meaningless, 


In the lan 
guage of commerce we see loan used is a verb and same 
used as a pronoun. In poetry we see either used to express 
the meaning of both, 


and the dictionary gives the defini 
tion of either:,‘ 


‘Each of two, one and the other,”’ 
s “One or the other of two.” 
either in an order. 


as well 
It might be fatal to use 
For instance: 
on either side of the river, is 


“Place your command 
might be interpreted to mean 
“Split your command, put one part on one side of the 
river and the other part on the other side.’ The ofhicer 
should know his language well enough to be aware of the 
ambiguity of certain common words. 
’ As in con- 
tracts, there should be a meeting of minds on precisely 
what is to be done and by whom and when. Our lan- 
guage is rich enough to make this possible. If one is not 
tamiliar with the exact words, 


ae should in every case be fool- proof. 


he should not do as did 
Sentimental Tommy who failed to turn in his paper sim- 
ply because he could not recall the exact word 
to express the shade of meaning he desired. In the lan- 
guage of an old manual, it is hotter to do any intelligent 
thing than to search hesitatingly for the ideal 
nothing. 


Your contributor suggested a cut and dried military 


hantle 


an do 
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terminology to be prescribed by regulations. It takes no for the remark is applicable to all writing. 
great strength of imagination to visualize some poor soul of combat orders requires immeasurably great 
scratching his thick skull, trying to remember how TR the writing of letters or articles. Brevity and 
umpty ump dash so-and-so prescribes just how one must the governing factors. Practice and knowk 
say the thing he is trying to say. quired to achieve them. 

As long as there is no prolixity or ambiguity, leave to 
the individual some latitude in the art of expression. If 
“Scatter,”” shouted promptly, will save an infantry col- 
umn from an air attack better than will a hesitant ““Take 


formation—er—er—B prime,” or some other pre- philologists if he could and would give us substin e 
scribed-by-regulation terminology, who will quarrel over which express as clearly the ideas of these wor 
it? Certainly not the men who live to tell the tale. do. For “liaison,” would “contact” do? Or ‘ 

Because history records an ambiguous order to Stuart “eepecoeneative?” No; yet “liaison” connotes 
or a contradictory one to Gough is no indictment of our 
language; rather it condemns the sloppiness of the writer 
of the orders. Under our system, we recognize human 
frailty and almost invariably ask: “Are there any ques- 
tions?” The mere fact that hundreds of thousands of 
orders have gone through without being quoted as hor- 
rible examples of the imperfections of our military Eng- 
lish, is ample proof that our critics are unfounded and 
unsupported by facts. 

One does not condemn the Notre Dame System mere- 
ly because a poor coach gets no success in using it with 
a mediocre team. I repeat, our military phraseology and 


. Writing 


are than 







Your contributor says: “But just as often y, 
(our vocabulary) up needlessly with such du; 
words as ‘morale,’ ‘liaison,’ ‘matériel,’ and ‘ 
rise to suggest that he would be conferring 











He says “‘we are in a mess over such a group of 
terms as . . . ‘truck-drawn artillery’, ‘portée artille 
and ‘tractor-drawn artillery. *” The terms convey 
pictures. There is no occasion for being in a mess if 
knows that truck-drawn artillery is field artillery guns 
and caissons drawn by trucks rather than by horses. or 
tractors. How should these relatively new developm ents 
be designated? No more suitable terms suggest them 
selves to me. The big point is, if the terminolog gy is | 












brief 


and unambiguous, it fills the bill. Even ‘ thd post” 


conveys a clear picture, although no Russians are en. 










visaged. 
terminology are adequate; any shortcomings are attribu- i 4] 
table to the users rather than to the phrases and terms =. ““5" ations and a canned language can never be sub- 
noe ipa a stitutes for a close and intelligent study of our rich and 





every reason to write of military things in language so curred, they were the errors of the user, not of the words 






in their intent,”’ but I would delete the word “military,” his tools and materials be the best obtainable. 








EXPERIENCE SHOWS ME . . . that pushing on smartly is the road to success, that 
nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to an undertaking of this nature which is not 
found to be so on trial; that in war something must be allowed to chance and for- 
tune, seeing that it is in its nature hazardous and an option of difficulties; that the 
greatness of an object should come under consideration as opposed to the impedi- 
ments that lie in the way; that the honour of one’s country is to have some weight, 
and that in particular circumstances and times the loss of a thousand men is rather 
an advantage than otherwise, seeing that gallant attempts save its reputation and 
make it respectable, whereas the contrary appearances sink the credit of the country, 


ruin the troops, and create infinite uneasiness and discontent at home.—GENERAL 
James WoL FE. 













I must agree with the pronouncement that: “There is ©*Pressive English language. Where errors have «- 


clear and words so carefully chosen as to be unmistakable A poor carpenter can make a botch of a job, even though 
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he Battle of Picardy and the Double 


Penetration—Part I 
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ld service regulations envisage three forms 
ICK: the penetr. ation, the envelopment and 
rning movement. The turning movement 
lopment will not be discussed here; it ts 
history has sufficiently demonstrated their 
where the situation and the caliber of leader- 
their employment. Instead, it ts proposed to 
method of attack in a situation which pre- 
use of either the envelopment or the turning 
i.e., ‘where the advance encounters a power- 
inized defensive system, echeloned in great 
supported on its flanks by other troops or by 
ble obstacles.” The absence of flanks in this case 
the offensive to attack by penetration. 
, situation confronted McClellan at Antietam; 
t Gettysburg; Johnston at Shiloh; Grant at Vicks- 
Such a situation continuously confronted the su- 
mmands of both the Central Powers and the 
on the Western Front from November, 1914, 
final German collapse in 1918. 
were these attempted penetrations so uniformly 
sstulf 
if - field service regulations state: “The object of a 
wttack in a aabileeed situation is to force the enemy 
open ground with a view to his subsequent defeat 
© appli ation of the methods of open w arfare. 
e mission of the troops designated for the execution 
penetration is to effect a complete break- through 
the enemy’s dispositions so that he will be unable to 
nstitute his front on a rearward line. Until this mis- 
iccomplished they do not divert any of their 
igth to the attack on the flanks of the gap.” (Au- 
rs italics.) Such was the procedure during the World 
It always failed. 
In this article I will attempt to show that the attack 
n the + Haas should be made at the earliest possible 
t permitted by the hostile situation, the terrain, 
1 the oe net, or there will be no break- 
. It should be emphasized at the outset that the 
ortant objective is not the penetration itself, but 
€ creation, by opening a gap in the enemy’s line, of 
Inerable flanks, susceptible of envelopment by the 
ng mass. The history of the World War on the 
estern Front is a history of the search for the key that 
en such a gap. 


error 
Cl 


Wester 


of all the advantages of surprise and superiority 
t strength which either side could gain, not a 
tance occurred in which an attempted penetra- 
d a true gap in the hostile defensive position 


The all-important objective 
is not penetration itself, but 
the creation, by opening a 
gap in the enemys line, of 
two vulnerable flanks, sus- 
ceptible of envelopment by 
the penetrating mass. 


of sufhcient magnitude to permit attac ks on the flanks 
Whyr Be 


“to reconstitute 


that resulted in separ: iting the two wings. 
cause in each case the defender was able 
his front on a rearward line” by bringing up reserves 
before a complete break- through coul: be effected. How 
is the timely arrival of these reserves to be prevented? 
The problem 1S of a dual nature, involving both space 
and time. 

The penetration which came closest to creating a true 
gap was that in the St. Quentin-Montdidier area, March 
21- April 6, 1918—the so-called Battle of Picardy. A 
revicw of this operation, not only serves as an example 
of the development of a typical penetrating attack, but 
suggests a clue to the ridk lle of how to penetr: ate success 
fully in a stabilized situation 


Tue Barrie oF Picarpy 


The year 1915 opened on a note of despair for the 
Allies. The practic al elimination of Russia and Rumania 


from the war, 


together with the frightful wastage of 


men and munitions in the 


Allied offensives of 1917 
gave the Central Powers definite preponderance ot 
combat power on the Western Front tor the first time 
since 1914. As the negotiations with Russia > a 
and the Italian front became more stabilized, Germany 
was able to transfer troops to the W estern Front at an 
accelerating rate which raised their strength from 160 di- 
visions on December 1 
180 on March 1, 1918. 

By March I5 the Germans had some 300,000 more 
rifles than the Allies on the Western Front—193 divi- 
sions to the Allies’ 170 (exclusive of the four partially 
trained American divisions). 


sions were in 


, 1917, to 171 on ‘February 1, and 


Of these the French divi- 
all respects equal to the Germans. The 
British were weaker (nine battalions as against twelve) ; 

relatively unseasoned by reason of the large percentage of 
replacements after the Passchendaele came: am un 

trained for defensive warfare. The Belgian divisions could 
be counted on to provide a strong support for the British 


left flank. The 


two Portuguese divisions in Flanders 
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and had consequently withdrawn large numbers of men 
and quantities of supplies and munitions for employment 
on the Italian and Palestine fronts. This necessitated the 
breaking up of three of the twelve battalions in each 



















sector 1 
French 
fro 
5, t 
\ 
un 
Adapted from Foch’s Memoirs _ 
Map No. 1. weaker 
n | 
were an unknown quantity, but it was generally be- division to bring the remainder up to strength; and t wel lo 
lieved, and this was later proved true, that although brave make matters worse, this reorganized and weakened army Flander 
and willing, they were of low combat value. Of the four was forced to take over from the French the additional junctiot 
American divisions then in France, only the 1st could be front from St. Quentin to Barisis-aux-Bois. To counter ire tl 
regarded as available except in an extreme emergency. balance this dangerous overextension Haig obtained aa ov 
Besides the superiority in man power, the Germans had a agreement with Pétain under which the French were ¢ 
distinct advantage in medium and heavy artillery. Time place in reserve at Clermont the Third Army (Hum- success! 
was working for the Allies, but the Germans could _ bert) composed of five infantry divisions, a cavalry , 
count confidently on some four months before the corps, and three regiments of artillery, for action in the might 
American effort might be felt. British zone “either between the Oise and the Somme, On tl 
The German superiority was further accentuated by or to the north of the Somme,” in the event that the dist 
the policies pursued by the Allied governments. The British front was attacked in force. ject 
Lloyd George ministry had concluded that the war could The German high command had decided late in 1917 for 
be neither won nor lost on the Western Front in 1918, on a tremendous offensive on the Western Front, to stat Prit 


as soon as conditions in the east would permit The 
purpose was to obtain a favorable peace before the Amer 
cans could bring their latent power to bear. Ludendorit 


believed the spring offensive should be: (1) a single oP 


















































nts save that of available strategic objectives. 
ground was higher and dryer. 





British, 
urly as possible. 


against the 


and (3) should be 


Vetzell, chief of the operations section of the 
Rupprecht of Bavaria, who commanded 
group of German armies, advanced a plan 
ined action” —two powerful attacks eche- 
in time and space (Map 2). The first blow 

t in the displacement and commitment of the 
ves in Picardy, and was to be followed im- 
ya decisive thrust in Flanders, now stripped 
immediate support. When this plan was 

| there were insufhicient means at hand for two 
ks, and little consideration was given to it at 
arrived from 
“combined action” 


However, as reinforcements 
moved into 


of possibility, and the idea cropped up repeat- 


Vetzell’s plan of 


lague the high command and bring indecision 
Mine In the British Official History the opin- 
<pressed that a vigorous execution of Wetzell’s 
would have been Pe to the British Expedi- 
Force under the conditions then obtaining. Be 
by the new year Ludendorff had fully 


is it 


may, 


rmined upon a single decisive attack with all the 
ns available “in order to destroy them (British) by 


rapid tactical penetration which would lead to ‘te 
operations in open warfare before the French could 
vene.” (Author's italics.) 
r the front of 


p No 


attack three sectors were considered 
1): from Ypres to La Bassée in Flanders (St. 
Arras and La 


el); and in the Champagne. 


Picardy 
The Champagne 


as it developed that the 


be tween Fere in 


was soon eliminated, 


nch were expecting and preparing for an attack on 
t fr nt 


As between the Flanders and Picardy loca- 
the latter offered the advantages on all 
The 


The British line in Picardy 


The defensive organization was 


gre ater 


» thinly held. 


ker and less complete. The British lines of communi- 


between the channel ports and the Picardy front 
longer and more difficult to maintain than those in 
lers. The left of the Picardy sector was near the 
of the French and British armies; if forced to 
the French would probably withdraw to the south 
r Paris and the British toward the north to protect 
hannel bases. Finally, 
sstul it would seriously impede, if not completely 
munication between the two armies, 


ting 


if the penetration proved 


and thus 
ead to an opportunity to defeat them in detail. 
other hand the Flanders attack presented the 
idvantage of a definite “important strategic ob- 
once limited and attainable by the available 
the channel ports—as was pointed out by 
ipprecht as early as November, 1917. The cap- 
the channel ports would, besides disrupting the 
pply arrangements, favor the extension of Ger- 


ibmarine ates and force the withdrawal of 
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many troops for the protection of the British Isles against 
the possibility of a trans-channel invasion. 
To Ludendorff there was but one possible decision. 


he wrote later in his memoirs, “has to 


Without 


A strategy which does not seek a 


“Pure strategy,” 


give way to tactics. a tactical success there 
cndd be no stt ategy. 
tactical success 1s condemned in advance to impotence. " 
The Picardy operation offered the best chance of an 


initial tactical success; it was decided, therefore, by Janu- 


ary 21, to attack on that front. To this end steps were 
at once taken to pertect the necessary organization and 
comple te the intensive program ot preparation and train 
ing in offensive warfare which had been begun in De- 
cember. Ludendorfft attached the greatest importance to 
taking the offensive at the outen possib le moment in 
order to forest all the Allies in case they were planning 
an attack. He therefore ordered all preparations to be 


completed by March 15. 

The penetration, finally set tor March 21, was to be 
the Seventeenth, the Second, and 
the Eighteenth, of which the Seventeenth and the Eight- 
eenth were newly formed specifically for this operation 
(Map 3). under General Orto 
von Below, was placed between the Sixth and Second a 
part of the Army Group of Crown Prince Rup precht. T he 
Eighteenth, General von Hutier, was pl: iced on the left 


made by three armies, 


The Seventeenth Army, 





of “the Second forming the extreme night flank of the 
Army Group of the German Crown Prince. The entire 
—————— “a @ 
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LT.COL. WETZELL’S PROJECT oF 12 DEC. 1917 


Premier acte: Acte de Fination ame © ame( 
wwe attacks on a 


Combination of succes de 
de sige ned to 


front with lumted objective 
attract hostile reserves 


Deusseme acte: Acte decisit 4 
Penetrate the front im Flanders, now denuded a% 

od reserves, and roll up the British line ) 
drom North to South - 
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operation was to be closely controlled by the high com- 
mand. 

The plan as originally conceived was for the Eight- 
eenth Army, assisted by the extreme left wing of the 
Second Army, to form as rapidly as possible a defensive 
flank on the line of the Somme and the Crozat Canal 
between Péronne and La Fére; while the Seventeenth 
and the bulk of the Second Armies, forming the decisive 
attack, would break through north of the Somme at 
Péronne, and proceeding northwestward towards Doul- 
lens and the channel ports, would roll up the British 
flank, extending the battle to the Sixth and Fourth 


Map No. 3—Ludendorff's Strategic Plan. 









Armies as the attack progressed. Sauberzweig, clue! ot 
operations on the staff of the German Crown Prine 






wrote to Wetzell toward the end of February that in his 
opinion the Eighteenth Army “should reach the Somme 
Crozat line in two or three days. This line wil! not d¢ 





passed. All reserves will be turned northwestward . 
On March 6 the Crown Prince’s Group suggested that 
if the attack of the Eighteenth Army were carried beyond 
the Somme it might lead to great results. ““Sh« ld the 
French come to the assistance of the British and make 3 
counterattack over the line Noyon-Roye, or tak 
position to receive the defeated British on the Somme 
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n attack from the vicinity of La Fére would 
tive.” Authority was therefore requested to 
sssibility of making such an attack, by ex- 
bjective of the Eighteenth Army to include 
f bridgeheads at Tergnier and Jussy. Here 
ris first time a tendency for the German 
e to disregard the essentially defensive role 
Eighteenth Army and look toward 
ineuver of his own, not included in the gen- 
ric plan of the high command. : 
rations order for the attack, issued on March 
it approv al to this deviation from the original 
der read, in part: 


first great tactic al object of the Group o of 
f Crown Prince Rupprecht will be to cut off the 
the Cambrai salient, and gain, north of the 
f the Omignon stream with the Somme, the 
lle $- Bapaume- -Péronne-mouth of the Omignon. 
e progress of the attack be very good it will 
d further, beyond Croisilles. The subsequent 
is Group of Armies will be to push forward in 
tion Arras-Albert, to hold the Somme near 
_ securely with the left wing (Second . Army ), 
th the main weight of the sated on the right 
enteenth Army) to upset the balance of the 
ront on the Sixth Army front as well as on the 
pos and thus free further German forces from 
warfare for the advance. All divisions stationed 
the Fourth and Sixth Army fronts will be 

t forward at once in view of this contingency. 
3. The German Crown Prince’s Group of Armies 
(author's italics) gain the line of the Somme 
uth of the Omignon stream, and the Crozat Canal. 
Eighteenth Army will seize the passages over the 
Somme and the Canal by a rapid forward movement. 
The Eighteenth Army will also be prepared to extend 
ts right wing as far as Péronne. This Group of Armies 
a study the question of reinforcing the left wing of the 
ighteenth Army by divisions of the Seventh, Fane. and 

. rd Armies. 

The 2nd Guard Division, 26th W uirttemberg Di- 
ision, and 12th Division remain at the disposal of O.H. 


German High Command). 


As regards the attacks “Mars’ (Arras- Vimy) and 
ngel’ (south of La Fére), decision is reserved, as 
t must «depend upon the progress of the operations. 


Pre *) 


eparations for them are to be pushed forward without 
interruption. 


fh 


[he remaining armies will act in accordance with 
ret Operations Orders No. 4. (This prescribed feints 
nd = parations for further attacks on the fronts: be- 
tween Ypres and Lens; between Reims and the Argonne; 
sides of the Verdun salient; and in Lorraine.) 
it’s Group of Armies will protect the right flank 
lars’ and ‘Michel’ (Picardy) operations against 
counterattack. The German Crown Prince’s 


Sec 


on bot 


Rupp 
m 


Br 


Group will withdraw in the face of a major French at 
tack against the Seventh (exclusive of “Archangel’), 
First and Third Armies. In Gallwitz’s and Duke Al- 
brecht’s Groups of Armies, decision is reserved as regards 
the strategic measures to be taken in the event of a major 
French attack, and as regards the further withdrawal of 
divisions for the main battle. 


Signed) HINDENBURG 


Here is a maste rplece of flexibility. In it 1s no reference 
to either strategic direction, main effort, or defensive 
flank. The way was left open tor the deve lopment of the 
offensive in any direction indicated by circumstances 

The German Crown Prince on March 14 tssued his 
operations order, which read in part as follows The 
Eighteenth Army will push torward to the Somme 
and the Crozat Canal, and with a view to further ad- 
vance seize the crossings between St. Christ and Tergmier 
(both er (Author’s italics.) Von Hutier’s in 
structions to his army, based on the foregoing, were 
cisdaek « to gre high command for ap prov: al on M irch 
15. They nchaded the following: “As soon as the 
Somme and the Crozat Canal have been crossed the task 
of the Eighteenth Army will be to attract to itself the 
French reserves earmarked for the support of the British, 
defeat them, and sever the connection between the 
French and British. The task demands reso- 
lute, rapid action, both in forcing the line of the Somme 
and the Crozat Canal, and in the further advance. (Au 
thor’s italics.) The sooner the Army reaches the line 
Chaulnes-Roye the more chance is there of encountering 
the French while they are still unde ployed, and the more 
favorable will be the prospects of open w arfare.”” Hutier 
lacked the necessary means to carry out this mission 
which he was taking upon himself to assign to his army. 
Approv al of his order could not fail to sientiind the Eight 
eenth Army in a decisive fight with the French Ge neral 
Reserve, which might be expected to arrive on the bat- 
tlefield at just about the time the last fresh German di- 
visions would become engaged with the retiring British 
Fifth Army. Ap proval of the order meant an important 
modification of the original strategic scheme; yet the 
high command ap proved i it widset comment. The bat- 
tle was about to open with two decisive attacks, in di- 
verging directions! 

The British forces defending the Picardy front were 
disposed as shown on M: ap 3 The front of By ng's Third 
Army extended for 27 a and was held by 10 divi- 
sions, with 6 in reserve—an average of 224 miles per 
division in the front line and 4'4 miles per division in 
reserve. Gough's Fifth Army held a front of 42 miles, 
from Gouzeaucourt to Barisis, with 11 divisions in line 
and 3 infantry and 3 weak cavalry divisions in reserve— 
an average of about 4 miles per division in line, and 10 
miles per division in reserve. The sector along the Oise 
south of St. Quentin, in partic ular, was held very thinly, 
as it was thought that the Oise and the Crozat Canal 
would prove strong defensive obstacles. Along the entire 
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6g-mile front, then, held by 21 weak British divisions in 
the front line and g infantry and 3 cavalry divisions in 
reserve, Ludendorft planned to attack with 38 specially 
trained storm divisions in the first line, backed up by a 
second and a third line which would bring the total to 74 
divisions—almost men. The British could 
count on reinforcement, within a week, of only 4 British 
and 6 French divisions, besides entrenching and pioneer 
The Ger- 
mans were prepared to call up about 15 additional divi- 
sions it necessary. 


I ,000,000 


battalions and line-of-communications units. 


Map 3 shows graphically the relative 
density of the troop concentrations in the two armies on 
March 21. Note particularly the German forces assigned 
to the “secondary attack” south of Péronne. 

The Third Army sector had been occupied by the 
British since the “Alberich” 
organized for defense. 


retreat in 1917, as was well 
The Fifth Army front, on the 
other hand, had just been taken over from the French, 
and relatively little defensive work had been accom- 
plished. The forward zone was generally well organized, 
but it was held very lightly by cal ated groups lec ated to 
cover the 
The battle zone, or main defensive position, was 
organized in depths varying from 1 to 2'4 miles accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground. 


intervals by fire—in effect a strong outpost 


zone. 


In general, the defenses 
were much deeper in the Third Army sector. By March 
21 the battle zone had been fairly well organized, but was 
incomplete in the Fifth Army area as to dugouts, ma- 
chine-gun empl: acements and wire. A rear zone, or re- 

serve position existed on staff maps, but relatively little 
work had been completed on the ground. In the Third 
Army area shallow trenches were marked out, with two 
belts of wire in front of the first line and one belt before 
the second line; dugouts and machine-gun emplace- 
ments were ready and some strong points were laid out. 
In the Fifth Army area all of the ‘lieaised labor available 
had had to be diverted to the construction of defenses 
in the forward and battle zones, so that the rear zone, 
not even indicated by the French, was barely marked out 
by the time of the attack. A few strong points were 
wired, but for the most part the locations of strong 
points, machine-gun emplacements and trenches were 
merely indicated by signboards. This somewhat nebu- 
lous rear zone is ‘ndicaned on Map 4 as the “Green 
Line,” its designation on the maps and in the plans of 
the Imperial Geneull Staff. A large bridgehead covering 
the important rail and waterway center ‘of Péronne was 
planned, and construction begun, but little had been ac- 
complished before the exveck broke. The Fifth Army 

was delayed in its defensive organization by shortage of 
labor, material and installations; 
be defended; the lack of railways; the bad condition of 
the roads; and the devastated condition of the country- 
side off the main roads. 

The country between St. Quentin and Amiens is flat 
and open. Between La Fére and Montdidier, along the 
northern bank of the Oise, runs a line of small, wooded 
hills. Running generally northwest from St. Quentin is 


the size of the area to 
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a long ridge forming the watershed between Sc 
and Scheldt on the north, and the Somme, " 
Authie on the south. An attack along this - 
encounter ideal terrain for rear-guard acti 

tributary streams all run northeast and sout 

the general line Doullens-Frevent-St. Pol is r: | Th 
valleys of the Somme and the Oise are three to ive mile 
wide, and in normal weather are a network . nal 
terlocking channels, forming a natural military obstack 
impassable without bridges. The Crozat Can 
Canal-du-Nord are dont 30 yards wide and o 
deep. V isibility in the early morning is usually 
ing to heavy fogs which gather and persist, part 
the late winter snd early spring, until late in th 
or even until noon. 











These fogs are worst in the low ( 
valley, becoming thinner and dissipating earlier 4 
higher ground north of St. Quentin is reached. At o:x 
A.M. on March 21, at many points south of St. Quenti: 
visibility was reported to be not over ten yards 

dition which lasted in places until 1:00 P.M. 

The country to an average depth of 20 miles back 
the British front lines had systematically devast 
by the Germans in their great strategic retreat 
spring of 1917. Roads had been torn up, fences 
houses desnaliadied, wells filled in—in short, everyt 
possible had been done to render the countryside ur 
able for occupation by the pursuing forces. It wa: 
desolate state of the area, and the frightful conditio: 
all but the most important ros 1s and railways (wh 
been reconstructed), that haa led the French to th 
clusion that no offensive was to be expected on hi ft 
and had caused them to negl: 















its defensive organizat 





“A'herich” retreat, withir 
zone of action of the Seventeenth and Second Arm 
was the Somme battlefield, over which the Britis! 
Germans had struggled uninterruptedly for six m 
in 1916. It is ms “that one could walk from B: 
Péronne without being further than five feet from a sh 
hole at any time —and each shell hole. was knee dee; 
mud or water. The question of communications actos 
this wilderness would have given pause to any 
desperate and determined hen the German hig! rh 
mand. Country roads and even main highways wet 
tically impassable for miles on end. The British wet 
badly hampered in carrying out their defensive wor 


How much more difficult would it be to supply a moving 


Beyond this area of the 














ye came 





mass of 1,000,000 men and 5,000 cannon, over t 
meager network, after a further bombardment and d 
Sali by the contending armies! The best organizatior | 
ability of the entire German army was mobilized 
with this problem, to the end that the attack would not 












British 

be brought to a halt by the failure of communications Thied 

ilu 

The 5 en attack was not a surprise to the British thle 

A strategic study had pointed to an attack in Flanders define 
at some time after April 1 as Ludendorff’s most probab! 

Camb: 

course of action. Accordingly Haig had disposed ned 

troops to meet such an attack, and relied upon countet ae 








attacks from the directions Péronne-Chaulnes (by the 
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‘ La Bassee 
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° St Que niin 








Map No. 4—Defensive Organi 


eserves), and Noyon- Lassigny (by the French 


\rt Hed to repel any penetration in Picardy. 3 
lle of February the Germans had assumed 

defensive attitude on all except the Ypres “a 
fronts, where British intelligence reports indi- 
t both defensive and offensive preparations were 
Ww ~ The Intelligence Summary of February 
d “evident signs of preparation for an offensive 


zation, 


Militar) Ratlroa 


ana 


Havrincourt and Croisilles, but nowhere else 


ot 
tions continue in Champagne and Flanders.’ 


bet ween 


signs an immunent attac — However, 


any £ 


" prepara- 
The Sum- 
‘there are strong indications that 
Thind Fifth 
Army fronts with the object of cutting off the Cambrai 
salient and drawing in our reserves.” The 


still thinking in terms of limited objectives. 


mary of March 2 stated ‘ 


the enemy intends to attack on the and 


British were 
The second- 
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ary attack south of St. Quentin seems to have been well 
concealed, for the Summary of March 10 reported that 
“trom the indications at present availab le it 1s probable 
that the main offensive will be between the Scarpe and 
the Omignon, but it is improbable that the southern 
There are 
prisone rs’ statements pointing to the possibility of a 


boundary will be south of E ipeny. also vague 
minor offensive in the sector south of St. Quentin, but 
no other indic ations sup port this theory.’ 

The indications which led G.H.Q. to believe so strong- 
ly that the attack would fall in Picardy, 
the French or in Flanders were: 


and not against 


(1). The presence of von Hutier, the most brilliant 
of the German army commanders, in the sector south of 
the German Second Army was reported January 5. 

(2). 
drawn from all parts of the line on the entire Western 
Front for periods of training; some of these reappeared in 
Picardy, but few were repl: ed j in line on other fronts. 

(3). The German air force on the Picardy front was 


The best German divisions were being with- 


deliberately inactive; such an attitude usually preceded 


an offensive. 
(4). 
in Picardy were being pushed intensively. 
(5). Railway trafic and lights at night in back areas 


Road work and extension of the light railway net 


showed a definite increase. 

(6). New trench-mortar and field- battery positions, 
large ammunition dumps, airdromes, railway sidings and 
hospit als were located daily. 

(7). On March 10 von Hutier’s headquarters was re- 
poreed to have moved closer to the front, and a new army 
commanded by Otto von Below, the victor of Caporetto, 
was reported between Cambrai and Lens. 

(8). Air, wireless and artillery activity in Flanders and 
Champagne were increasingly evident, to the point of 
ostentation. As contrasted with the inactivity in Picardy, 
this was highly suspicious. To the subtle Gallic mind, 
however, the obvious explanation was too improbable; 
the French G.Q.G. reached the conclusion that the real 
attack would fall in Champagne, with a preliminary feint 
in Picardy to displace the French reserves. This deduc- 
tion was strengthened by a consistent and clever cam- 
paign of misinformation which finally convinced Pétain 
that the main attack would fall between Reims and the 
Argonne on March 26. 

(9). Prisoners on other fronts reported their divisions 
being relieved from the line to participate in an attack 
on the Picardy front. 

(10). Frequent changes in wireless call signs and 
codes indicated the near completion of preparations for 
the attack. 

(11). Continuous employment of mustard gas against 
all portions of the British front except certain sectors in 
Picardy, where non-persistent gas was used, revealed the 
exact front of attack. It even indicated the German plan 
by showing that it was intended to by-pass the Cambrai 
salient. 

By March 17 Haig had in his hands complete knowl- 
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edge of the impending blow, except as to date 4 
The se last details were obtained on the 1g¢! 
from a captured German airplane pilot and ls 
oners and deserters taken on both army fron: |p , 
however, Ludendorft may be s 
gained a tremendous strategic surprise. Pétai: 

pletely fooled; the result was a four-day delay 

the French Reserve Group of Armies (locat 
Reims) north of the Oise. Haig, although 
informed as to the nature, location and time of 

does not seem to hay 

such a tremendous concentration, 






l: ingest sense, 







against his Third Army, 





nor does | 
have appreciated the strength of the blow which G 
fully expected to fall on his over-extended Fifth A 
The blow was anything but the “minor off 
dicated as a vague possibility in the March 
gence Summary. 

The storm broke at 4:40 A.M., March 21, wit 
hour artillery preparation. The first two hours were & 
voted to counter-battery and interdiction fire; the last thre 
to an intensive bombardment of the British front |i; 










As the hour of assault drew near an increasing percentage 
of non- persistent gas shell reinforced the heavy mor ng 
fog, obscuring he front to such an extent that th. 

held forward zone was completely submerged bef ore the 
defenders were aware that the attack had jomped + 
The British had not overlooked the necessity for chang. 
ing their dispositions to suit the obscurity of a bad foo 
but they were unable to do anything about it with the 
small forces at their disposal. The fos of March 21 wa 
pure luck for the Germans. It stoned: as if the gods we 
giving Ludendorft every possible chance to demonstr 
the Germans’ right to “a place in the sun.’ 

The resistance on the German right, before the Third 
Army, was unexpectedly strong (Map 5). The ground 
was more completely organized and better suited to de 
fensive fighting; and the fog was lighter and cleared if 
earlier than in the lower country to the south. By the 
evening of March 23 the inner flanks of the Seventeenth 
and Second Armies had not yet succeeded in complete 
pinching out the troops in the Cambrai salient. The 

main attack was progressing too slowly—due, as we now 
know, to Haig’s foreknowledge of the location of the 
main effort, and Byng’s careful preparation to receive it 
The German center and left, however, was making mag- 
nificent progress. In the center, the left of the Second 
and the right of the Eighteenth Army had reached the 
Somme between Péronne and Rouy-le-Grand. On the 
left von Hutier’s main body, unimpeded by the supposed 
obstacles of the Oise, the Crozat Canal and the Somme 
(which were very low due to the unusually dry pang) 
was progressing rapidly through the small woods east 0 
Noyon. Ludendorff’s instructions issued the afternoo 
of March 23 included the following: “The object now 
is to separate the French and British by a rapid advanet 
on both sides of the Somme. ‘The Seventeenth 
Army will take St. Pol as the main Secction, and wil 
push with its left wing via Doullens in the direction & 
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Abbeville. South of the Somme, the operations will be 


conducted offensiv ely 


against 


the French (author's 
a wheel to ie line: 


Amiens—Montdidier— 
and then an advance southwestward. In so do- 
Second Army must push forward on both sides 
Somme on Amiens, and keep close touch with 

shteenth Army.” 


by 


was no longer any question of a main effort by 
nteenth ‘iad Second Armies and a defensive 
be formed by the Eighteenth Army. This order 
+ a simultaneous offensive in three dit ergent di- 
lf anything, the main effort was now on the 
nk (Eighteenth Army): for although the Seven- 
\rmy had already engaged all its second echelon 
and some of those of the third echelon, while 
teenth Army had yet to throw in a single one 
erves; yet Ludendorff reinforced the Eighteenth 


Army with hve divisions in che first two days, while the 


Seventeenth, far from being reintorced, was about to re- 


“Mars” and “Valkyrie” at 
tacks, due to be launched on the 28th and 29th, re spec 
tively. 


linquish its artillery to the 


The next three days were a nightmare for the Allied 
commanders. The Seventeenth and Second 
Armies swept resistlessly on, past Bapaume and Combles 
to within eight kilometers ol Albert. | he supe rb Fight 

nth Army gained everywhere from ten to fifteen kilo 
meters, ap proached to within three miles of Noyon, and 
intercepted the Montdidier-Péronne 


re united 


railway near 


Chaulnes. 


The magnificent but pitifully weak British Fifth Army 


was being engulfed. E xh: usted F re nch reinforcements 


after days we nights of hard marching, began to dribble 


into line on the south flank of the new salient, fighting 
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desperately, without artillery or sufficient ammunition, 
for time to dam the flood. At first the reinforcements 
were thrown in wherever gaps occurred, with the mission 
of maintaining contact with the British forces at all 
But as the Fifth Army disintegrated, Pétain, still 
expecting the main blow to fall in Champagne on the 
26th, and becoming fearful of a break-through in the 
direction of Paris, issued orders (midnight, March 24- 
25), in which he declared his intention to be “before 
everything to keep the French armies together as one 
solid whole; in particular not to allow the Reserve Group 
of Armies to be cut off from the rest of our forces. 
Secondly, if it ts possible, to maintain liaison with the 
British forces.” 


costs. 


He seems to have been under the mis- 
apprehension that Haig was withdrawing his forces 
toward the north; actually the battered Fifth Army was 
retiring due westward, (the XVIII Corps even southwest- 
W ard), 
French, who kept drawing further toward the south as 
the pressure increased. As the gap widened, the threat 
to the vital Paris-Calais railw ay through Amiens became 
more and more serious, 


and endeavoring to maintain contact with the 


and it RE, that the Germans 
were about to break out of the corridor between the 
Somme and the Oise, into the open country beyond. 
Only on the extreme right was there any indication 
that Ludendorft’s plans might not prove completely suc- 
cessful. The Seventeenth Army, assaulting By ng’s pre- 
pared positions on the heights west of the Scheldt had 
lost heavily during the first five days of the battle, and 
reached the edge of the Somme battlefield in an utterly 
disorganized Divisions had 


killed, wounded, captured and 


end exhausted condition. 
to 4o° 
Their reserve rations and supplies of muni- 
tions were running short; in spite of the most careful 
preparations, the onli and railroads could not be rebuilt 
quickly enough to keep up with the attack. The frag- 
ments of companies and battalions which burrowed into 
the mud back of the Ancre held on stubbornly while 
reserves, pulled out of the lines in the First and Second 
Army sectors, hurried down from the north. Against 
such a desperate defense the exhausted German divisions 
were helpless without reinforcement. When von Kuhl, 
Rupprecht’s chief of staff, proposed that the Seventeenth 
Army be reinforced at the expense of the Eighteenth 
Army, which had only a defensive mission, Ludendorft 
refused, with the comment that it was “by the Eight- 
eenth Army that the original liberty of action was to be 
obtained.” 

On March 26 Ludendorft decided definitely to divert 
his main effort toward exploit ration of the success of the 
Eighteenth Army. His instructions, issued at dusk on 
that date, follow: 

“(1). The Seventeenth Army to continue to press 
westward on Doullens-St. Pol with assistance from the 
attacks between Len and La Bassée (‘Mars North’ and 
‘Valkyne’), while the Sixth Army arranged to fill any 

a ablh the attacks. 
(2). The Second Army, making its principal effort 


lost 25° 


straggle TS. 
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south of the Somme (where it actually hac 




















































































divisions on a very wide front) , to push forw " a the » 
left on Moreuil, capture Amiens with its ies 
swing its right round across the lower Som: Foe 
reach Airaines. It would then face southwest uc 
Moreuil- Airaines. -_ 
(3). The Eighteenth Army to continue 
from Noyon-C aednes southwestwards to th: SE 
seize passages of the river with a view to a firthe: id. - 
vance, which was not to take place except b i ct 
O.H.L. It was to be strongly echeloned to 2 
that it would be ready to adenine southwestwards ¢ reintot 
line Cc lompiegne- -Tartigny. sed, fit 
‘(4). The Seventh Army to take part in this adva constitut 
and move forw ard to a line on the Aisne: | nditiot 
oe ompiegne. attle to 
It is evident that the high command felt qu r P: 
dent that the long- sought See break- through was battle t¢ 
and that within a few weeks the superior Germa 2:30 P.} 
ing for open warfare would bear fruit in the Dury, 1 
repulse of the French reserves, to be followed by th: e few 
struction of the British army and an early peace on G serves 
man terms. Indeed, if Pétain’s order of March 24-2- Dury h 
gone unchallenged, it t is altogether probable thar ¢ now in 
would have been the outcome; but Haig, realizing | Barisis 
danger in Pétain’s policy, had at once appe: aled to Li Debene’ 
for the establishment of a unified command, with ieve the 
sult that a conference of leaders was called for the n at once. 
ing of March 26. At the very moment when Lud iad bee 
was pondering his decision to exploit the success battle 
Eighteenth Army, events beyond his control were s a reserv 
ing the victory from his grasp. That 
By noon on March 26 all the chief allied actors in ¢ and suk 
drama of the western front were assembled at Dou! position 
Following an acrid discussion of the critical situatior possible 
was agreed to give Foch full authority to codrdinat A any eve 
lied action on the entire Western Front. The decisio: also or 
was made in the very nick of time. Pétain, although | artillery 
had already engaged some nine or ten of his reserve d f the 
visions and ordered up fourteen more, to arrive at the rat serve C 
of two per day, had lost confidence in ultimate victon Ever 
He had misjudged the true location of the German mai inflexit 
effort. The resulting delay of four days in commencing themse 





the transfer of his mobile reserve bade fair to render | 
impossible for the Allies to close the ever-widening gap 
between the British and French armies. Full realization 
of the possible effect of his mistaken judgment, added 
to the terrific strain of the previous nine months, during 

which time he had laboriously rebuilt the shattered mo 
rale of the French forces, seem to have momentarily un- 
nerved him. Haig, despairing of further French help 
was preparing to withdraw his forces north of the Somm: 
to prevent their complete annihilation, but — 

willi ingness to hold on if assured that the French woul 
maintain contact to the south. Meanwhile the Germa' 

Eighteenth and Second Armies were sweeping 0” 
through Noyon and Lassigny, Chaulnes and Rove: » 


noon on March 26 there was a twelve-mile gap between 
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| French, with only a weak corps of cavalry 
interval. 
. clear conception of the procedure necessary 
situation. His plan of action is given in his 


French and British troops must keep 
t to cover Amiens. 

Vith this object in view the forces already in 
¢ maintain their present positions at all costs. 
Covered by them, the French divisions sent as 
ents will finish detraining and will then be 
to consolidate the British Fifth Army, then to 
a mass of maneuver for employment under 
; to be “Instead of a British 
cover the channel ports, and a French battle to 
he said, “we will fight an Anglo-French 
cover Amiens.” The conference was over Py 
mM. By 4:00 o'clock Foch was with Gough a 
mpressing on him the necessity of holding on for 


fixed later on.” 


few more hours or days that would enable the French 
s to come up and deploy on a rearward line. At 

he also met Barthelemy, chief of staff of Fayolle, 
command of the entire line from the Somme to 

By 6:00 P.M. he had telephoned instructions to 

y, commander of the French First Army, to re- 
British XVIII Corps, (before Lassigny-Noyon) 

nce. What remained of these three divisions, which 

id been in action without relief since the opening of the 
ttle, was to be reconstituted as quickly as possible into 
reserve for the British Fifth Army. 

That evening Peétain c ancelled his orders of the 24th, 
nd substituted the following: “Hold on to your present 
_ drive the enemy back as soon as 
ossible from before Montdidier and Amiens, and in 

event maintain contact with the British Army.” He 
ordered ten fresh divisions and four regiments of 
rtllery to be withdrawn from inactive fronts, regardless 

f the safety of such sectors, and transferred to the Re- 
serve Group of Armies under Fayolle. 


positions at any price e° 


Everywhere resistance stiffened as the confidence and 
flexible will of the mew commander in chief made 


mselves felt. The effect was not immediatelv notice- 


able at the German headquarters, for the progress on the 
27th between tr and Albert was such as to promise 
the early Amiens. On that date, however, 
Ludendorff finally lost the initiative by suspending the 
attack of the Seventh Army “until ‘Mars’ shall make its 
effect felt.”” When “‘Mars” failed completely on March 
28, against the forewarned British, the Seventeenth Army 
Heanve was abandoned, 


capture of 


and the further advance of the 
Eighteenth Army was suspended; all available strength 
was diverted attack of the Second 

Amiens. On the 2gth, fearing that the respite 
the French First Army weal enable the 


to the Army on 


given to 
Allies to close 
the gap, Ludendorff ordered the resumption of the attack 
“beyond the front Montdidier—Noyon—~-Chauny, 
the left Army, the E ighteenth 
Army, and the right wing of the Seventh Army” with 
out awaiting the outcome of the attack on Amiens. This 
attack failed to progress except 1n the direction ot Mont 


didier. The flanks had held. 


wwainst the 


with 


| 
wing of the Second 


Ludendorft was butting his 
Allied line like a 


fast-closing lock gates. For 


against the incre asing lassitude 
of his exhausted troops and the 


head reestablished 


storm 
against pair ot 


week he struggled vainly 


another 


mounting difficulty of 
keeping them supplied over the 
The battle died ; 
counter attacks against the sali 
ent. The Allies had mana: ged to“ 
on a rearward line.” 

The issue was decided at Doullens on March 26, when 
a reluctant British statesman agreed to turn over a British 
army 


restricted lines of com 
attacks and 
and corners of the sali 


munication. way in futile 


reconstitute their front 


1 Frenchman; 
cle ar vision, the simple weedy 


to the command of for it was the 


and the indomitable will 
of Foch alone which made Ludendorff’s defeat inevitable. 


For Foch the battle was never lost while a single French 
soldier had we: apons and a German target. One can hear 
the fiery old war horse snorting when informed of Pé- 


tain’ S dishe artened statement th: it the war was Over; th: it 


the Germans would defeat the British in the open coun 
try, and would then turn on the French and finish them 


as well. “Common sense would indicate,” he said. “‘that 


if the enemy nines to open a gap, you do not widen it. 


You close it, ¢ at le ast you m: ike the attempt. You cling 


to the iataind, defending it foot by foot. 


IN EVERY OPERATION there must run from the highest to the lowest unit the sturdy 
life- line of a guiding idea; from this will be spun the web that binds an army 


into an invincible unit embodying a single thought and a single goal 


In BATTLE. 
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By Starr SerGeant J. R. U_mer 
L.E.M.L. 


“T bis is the sergeant anh good and hardy soldier.” 
THe Barp 


N irascible personage of high rank making an 1n- 
spection of a large post asked the stock question: 
“What are you going to do on M day 

The post commander drew forth a weighty ‘document 
labeled ‘Mobilization Plan,” cleared “ef throat, and 
said, “One of the first things is the establishment of an 
ofhicer-candidates’ school for the noncoms.” 

“Do you have to wait for M day? Must you have a 
war before you can do this?” snorted the personage. 

The snort went the way of all good snorts but the 
idea behind it still lives in the anad of at least one of 
the awed auditors. And so . 

While laying about vigorously for war-time officer 
material in the directions labeled ROTC and CMTC, are 
we sitting placidly upon an untouched mine of capable 
reserve ofhcers in the persons of the enlisted men of our 
Regular Army? The figures in the accompanying table 
have something to say on this point. 

It may be argued with some logic that an arm or serv- 
ice whose proportion of reserve icais to total enlisted 
strength is greater than another’s, is the better of the 
two. 

Utilizing this logic, which is not guaranteed, we ex- 
amine the record and find the men of the Quartermaster 
Corps much smarter than the men of the Infantry— 
three times as smart, in fact, for of the 7,500 men com- 
posing that service, 286 (3.894) are reserve officers, 
whereas the Infantry’s 40,000 can show but 525 
(1.28°/,). This news should distress Captain Company 

A, when he remembers that but yesterday he sent a detail 
of ten men, headed by a sergeant, in the direction of 
Utilities to do an odd job the Quartermaster detachment 
just couldn’t get to. 

But let not the Infantry be cast down by these figures, 
nor the Quartermaster Corps unduly elated. The Dough- 
boy may console himself by pointing out his superiority 
to the Field Artillery’s meager .82°/,, the Coast Artil- 
lery’ s .4°%, and the Corps of Engineers’ .7°%,, while the 
Quartermaster Corps must yield place to the Medical 
Department’ s 4.3°/, and to the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice with 7.694. But the banner for military excellence 
is hereby awarded to those sterling campaigners who face 
the thought of M day calmly and with fortitude—the 
Finance Department! Of their 380 enlisted men, 15°/, 
are reserve officers. 

Examine the figures for the whole, compare them with 
the results obtained in the World War by the “Old 
Army,” and jump at another conclusion. The ‘Old 
Army” produced better noncoms than today’s army. Of 
the 200,000 war-time officers, 16,000 came from the 





Baton in the Knapsack 


ranks; of these 5,000 were Regular Army nor 
missioned soon after we joined the war. Look 
today—-88,o00 assignable reserve officers, an 
but 1 ,736 enlisted men and warrant officers (1 
from the regular establishment. This is not so 
man’s army. 

Following our decision to enter the war tu 
5,000 Regular noncommissioned ofhcers wer 
semaidananeill (* ‘Promptly”’ means bape 
days to 5 months.) Five thousand commiss 
sented 5,000 letters, each of which carried fro: 
ten a A TE Each indorsement represent l 

Now leap with me to another conclusion. § 
CMTC has brought forth 3,000 reserve officers, it: 
to produce war lendie rs 1s sie twice that of the R: 
Army. Here I regretfully and abruptly abandon 
the logic that two eggs are necessarily better ¢! 


von ¢ 


‘t 
55 “a J — 


“oo 
eges.- 


Of course, all this does not mean what it says 


know that 1,700 reserve officers do not represent an 


mum winnowing of the ranks of the regular est: 
ment. We lala that the 30,000 noncommission: 


ed 


cers of the Regul ar Army will produce between 5,00 


8,000 officers on ““‘Der Tag.” 
We also know that dunes disconsolate souls whi 


) Spent 


the duration at desks would have been pathetically ¢ 


ful for the removal of 5,000 active pieces of corre 
ence from the glutted military channels of 1917 


spond 


“Ma 


we not assume that the removal of 8,000 letters with 


companying indorsements and recommendations 
equally welcome to the desk soldiers in our next 


wi 


tracas! 


Surely, then, it would be the part of wisdom to estab! 


a training and administrative policy that will accomplish 
this important work while we are still at peace. If 


or more noncommissioned officers are to be comm: 


‘““Time’s a-wastin’. 


Table showing Reserve-officer strength, by 
men, of arms and services of the Regular Army: 








NUMBER PER 
RESERVE OFF 
ARM OR SERVICE STRENGTH OFFICERS S 
a 40,909 525 
a eT 3,986 89 
Field Artillery ............. 14,881 122 
Coast Artillery Corps 11,988 48 
RTT iidlen cerita Riicasiiinincesconeeviahoconne 13,334 53 
Corps of Engineers 4,338 32 
de ee 2,541 18 
Quartermaster Corps 7,545 286 
Finance Department ................0.. 380 57 l 
Medical Department ...........0:.0000 6,520 282 
Ordnance Department ............0.... 2,025 54 
Chemical Warfare Service ........... 409 31 
Detached Enlisted Men’s List....... 6,012 
Adjutant General’s Department... 0 125 
Military Intelligence Division........ 12 


Specialist Reserve 


ROUND « seiccmeeibsdiaectitinend nue 118,000 1, 736 


S 


ssione 
when war breaks, they should be given their reserve com 
missions now. In the words of the immortal Snuffy 


enliste ] 


ENT 


ICERS 
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Sa ling the Three C’s 


C. JouHnson, C.A.C., and Captain 


NEL J. 


Me M ANUS, Coast Artillery Corps Reserve 


») SING special trust and confidence in your 
< tism, valor, fidelity and abilities, it pleased 
President to appoint you a Reserve officer in 

the United States. 


If you are a real asset 


ntry, you are one of the active assignables. 
u have pursued your Army Extension Sub- 
ided troop schools, participated in unit ter 
s (on your own time) and, when funds have 
ble, you have gone to camp all for the one 
rpose of qualifying yourself properly to tunc 
ide on and after M day. 


take vour job seriously. 


This being your ob 
You know that under 
tary policy the government and the people de- 

) you. 

gether with thousands of Reserve officers like 

giving, unstintingly, and your best 


your time 


det that you may be able better to assist 1n 
f the U nited States of America trom in- 


You 


that component ot the Army which must tur 


ction ot 
without or trom subversiy S elements within. 


ve 5 of the commissioned personnel on, or soon 
M day. 


tion rests heavily. 


On shoulders such as yours the fate of 
haps you are preparing y ourself for an M day in the 
us and distant future. For over 7,000 Reserve ofh- 
and 
have existed for those who have been ordered to 


luty with the CCC. 


and arrived sudc lenly 


s M day is bere. For nearly three years M day 

For such officers the time ar- 

for them to put into prac- 

ot only the lessons they had learned during their 

litary careers but also that common-sense gene rally in- 
erent in sturdy Americans. For theory they found i 

actually to handle men 

o be re sponsible to their country and to their com- 

for their health, loyalty, and 

C learly such responsibility includes keeping the 

ls of these young enrollees, 


necessary to substitute reality 


esprit, comfort 


many of whom have 
idle, shiftless wentiie. free from subversive ideas. 
As an eligible for CCC duty you are looking forward 
1¢ day when priority will carry you to the top of the 
n file at corps area he adquarte rs and into that ever- 
remembered dawn of your first day in the CCC. 

n that tume comes, where can you re asonably expect 
What can you reason: ably expect to find there? 

you can count on going neither to CCC G.H.Q. 
hington nor to corps area headquarters. You will 
robability land at some CCC district headquarters 
vou will find your future district commander and 

t consisting of an executive, adjutant, quarter- 
chaplain, inspector, and various assistants de- 

ou the size of the district, more absorbed in the 
linous details of administering and supplying the 


For over seven thousand 
Reserve Officers, M day is 
here. 


many camps of their district than they are in you. How 
ever, you will find that they will stop long enough to 
give you your assignment to duty and, if St per 
mit, 


to see that you are given some preliminary instruc 


tion in your job-to be 
In due time you will probably report at some distant 


What will you find the rer You may rea 


camp fot duty. 
sonably expect to find a camp fifty to one hundred miles 
or so out 1n the lonesome pines, at the end of an unim 
proved tortuous mountain road or trail. There you will 
also find a CCC unit composed of some 200 to 220 husky 
young Americans hardened to the rigors of forestry work 
with appetites which completely offset the calculations of 
needs which 


a young mess othcer, and with many other 


often require long over-tim«e hours to mect Genet ally 
spe: aking, these youngsters will manifest a loyalty and 
good will which will do your heart good and will be som« 
measure of compensation for the many trials and tribula 
In meeting their natural needs, you will find many 


dem: inding y 


tions. 


things, attention and 


your constant your 
prompt decisions, celia were not taught in your exten 
things which you can le arn only 1 n 
You are now in 


as on any M 


that you will have to prove your mettle and your ability 


sion school courses 
the hard 


school, 


school ot that 


experience 
and you will soon find just 
To what duties can you reasonably expect to be as 


signed? First a tew gener: ilities You are now to be one 
of the guiding spirits ot a body of young hopefuls the 
total of which in the entire corps amounts to six hgures 
Army. 


You are not engaged in war nor are you called upon to 
give military instruction. 


some three or four times the size of the Re gular 


You will find yourself one of 
two or three Reserve officers who are immediately ch: rged 
with the housing, feeding, supply, clothing, Sanit ation 
administration 
This command 
though all-absorbing so far as you are concerned, is pre 
vented by only one of the thousands of specks on th 
map showing the location of all units of this vast Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the constant turnover in which has 
by now brought the total number of enrollees to over one 
million youths. Each one of this vast number has received 
the personal attention of those who, like you, are im 
mediately in charge of them. ’ 

The responsibility for the welfare of those in your 
camp is henceforth yours to share. 


medical care, morale, welfare. 


recreation, 


and discipline of the “command.” 


In assuming this re 
sponsibility, prepare yourself for just about everything 
that could develop during 
drill and 


an initial war-time mobili 


zation- military mulitary 


except instruction 
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You will be required to function from reveille to taps. 
Even taps does not mean that the day’s work 1s done. It 
is finished only when the business at hand for that day 
has been completed. Take your job seriously. 

Now for more details as to your general duties, the ex- 
act nature of which will depend upon your grade as com- 
pared with the other officers in camp. Suppose we switch 
you from grade to grade and see what happens to your 
chances and your fortunes. 

You are the senior in camp. You are therefore camp 
commander. As such, you are primarily responsible for 
everything in your small domain. Although you may 
delegate such things as paper work, mess management, 
supply, camp exchange, welfare, camp police, and motor 
transportation to your juniors, you cannot delegate to 
them your own responsibility to higher authorities for the 
success and efficiency of any of these activities. Nor can 
you delegate to them the duties of camp administration, 
agent finance officer or acting quartermaster with which 
higher authority squarely saddles you. In addition to 
these you may find it adv santageous to handle personally 
all company administration, and possibly supply and wel- 
fare. Circumstances beyond your control, including 
changes in and losses of your assistants, will generally 
regulate the extent of your own activities—except super- 
vision. Do not forget supervision, regardless of all other 
duties. When the district commmtander, the district 1n- 
spector, or other critical higher-up arrives to give you 
and your works the once-over, if conditions in camp 
ranging from the material to the intangible are not what 
they should be, you are the one holding the bag—and do 
not let anyone tell you differently. If your supervision 
has been loose, your job, if not your commission, may be 
looser still. This is putting it bluntly; but reality is usu- 
ally blunt. 

With the large stapled volume of regulations, orders 
and instructions with which you will be presented upon 
assuming your duties, together with additional ones ap- 
pearing upon the scene ‘mail after mail, and with the 
multiplicity of reports called for, you will probably want 
to handle all administrative work yourself. The morning 
report, sick report and duty roster, while all-important, 
are simple as compared with the large number of reports 
and papers such as payrolls, financial statements, tri- 
monthly strength reports, monthly returns, ration re- 
turns, reports of obligations, intelligence summaries, 
weekly diaries, and so on. The Cosmet: are child’s play— 
the latter, man’s work! And they must be correct! 

One of your outstanding administrative duties as camp 
commander is the morning camp inspection. Whether 
under canvas or in barracks this important function must 
not be neglected under the penalty of a let-down in 
morale. A four-platoon organization is ideal for the de- 
velopment of a high competitive spirit. The leader will, 
without fail, develop it. In doing so, such privilege as a 
special trip to town (remember you are far out in the 
bosque) for the best platoon or the occupants of the best 
cece will act like a stimulating “shot” in the arm. 


And like the “shot,” the effects will soon die . 
inspections are omitted or are allowed to drift 
routine. Floors swept spick and span, beds m 
cording to Hoyle,” shoes in line, stoves pol 
webs broomed, outside areas policed— in fact 


4Ll)0 


from mess hall to latrine just so, make not onl, 7 
privileges, morale and esprit, but also for the calth of 
the command and a camp area which is i: 
home for all. With a large number of new e: 
riving, this is not at first easily accomplished 


eality 


] 
Les ar. 


it with 
morning inspections properly made, di Pancies 
brought daily to their attention, and, when necessan 
privileges withheld while others are enjoying them 
standards are soon met through painstaking progressive 
daily accomplishment. When brought about | proper 


leade stship, even new enrollees eat it up, and like it 
At umes the maintenance of discipline and . 

rale in camp will require disciplinary action against of. 

fenders. When this necessity arises, be prompt and im- 

partial in meting out the penalty warranted by the 

fense. In doing so, consult carefully the limits of 

ishment furnished you by higher authority. 

Another important duty connected with your camp 
administration: letters constantly atrive from the folks 
back home who want information ranging all the wa 
from why William has not written, to why Natha 
check has not been received (Nathan being in the | hospi 
tal due to his own misconduct) . To put the writer at 

ease, a personal reply is called for, extending sympathy \ 
where necessary, explanation when occasion demands 
and interest in the boy always with an ever-ready spint 
of helpfulness to the family. Contentment both at home 
and in camp is your responsibility. Take the cue and 
attend to it personally. 

Now funds. You may be lax with your own, but wit 

camp funds—don’t! With a big capital D. Any hour 
must find your accounts in order. All supporting vouch 
ers must be correct and compiete. Anyone at first “sag i 
keeping up his company fund account will soon learn 
his sorrow the importance of not confusing the use of 

“mess funds” with that of “other funds,” of kee “ping all 
deposits listed in the bank book, of having the bank 
book balanced regularly, and of always and everlastingly 
maintaining an exact balance between the net of your 
company fund as shown by the company council book 
on one hand, and the adit such funds in bank and 
cash on hand on the other. This is just day-to-day ad- 
ministration for every company commander. 

Supply 1 is most important. The men must be ; proper 
clothed in all seasons, and properly equipped for the 
work at hand. For example, should a fire call or other 
emergency occur at any time, and should your company 
not be ready when the call comes in—well, it’s just too 
bad, but there is no excuse! 

As you are not functioning in a theater of operations in 
an emergency, every item of government issue that 1s not 
expendable must be accounted for. It is an easy matter to 
sign a consolidated memorandum receipt for approx'- 
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) worth of government property upon as- 
ind of a CCC camp; but unless it has been 
ventoried, piece by piece, and if stock record 
been maintained daily, it is a horse of 

to get clearance upon your transfer or relief. 
rds, it rests squarely on your shoulders, be 

r lieutenant, to make an absolute check of 
upon taking over, and not to sign for any- 
not physic ally present. laiivedueal debit 
will arrive from time to time, and credit 
will be due you from the quartermaster for 
which you ‘should receive credit. Do not 
turn the former until all the property thereon 
rsonally checked. And do not rest on your 


ou have received all of the latter due you. 
ill try to cheat you but clerks make mistakes, 
ber you are the only one personally interested 
lerk may make a mistake and send you a sec 
a debit memorandum. Never sign a debit 
im until you have checked and double 
make sure that you are not signing twice tor 
property. 

prope rty. [he original issue to enrollees 1S 
I ling r to the basic teblle ol allowances there- 
dance with the tab le ot quarterly allowances 
ut by tair weat and tear, the old articles being 
dropped, and replaced by new ones. You are 
) make a monthly phy Sic al che ck of ; ill articles 
ind property issued to enrollees, first, to see 

e taking proper care of f them and, second, 

Irtic les needing renovation or replacement are so 
Give special attention to shoes which must 
juently repaired, to comforters and blankets which 
Ye renovated quarterly and to sheets and pillow 

s which have the knack of not returning from the 
For this check you may make an inspection of 
ntire company once a month or, as some prefer, 
may Inspect one of your four platoons each week. 
Art ticles of clothing issued to enrollees are expend: ible 
re mp from accountability upon issue, but do 
orget to give the district quartermaster a seven-day 
trom date of receipt of such articles by getting to 
within that time a list in duplicate of everything 
1 to each enrollee, by name, accompanied by asigned 
pp ng ticket covering the issue. 
Welfare Rednember again that the location of your 
imp is far out-on the hae string end of a mountainous 
trail, unpaved and one-way, requiring two to four hours’ 
trucks loaded with enrollees; and you will soon 
clude that welfare in camp may well become a prob- 
1 of major importance. Trips to town cannot be made 
very day, but ‘mtust be confined to week-ends. For five 


lays each week no leaves can be granted. Therefore this 
small mmunity must be so organized through such 
ictivities as athletics, camp nights of various descriptions 
and traveling motion picture shows, that morale will be 
maintained at a high level day after day and week after 


week ' raveling picture shows, with admissions at ten 
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cents per, have proved most popular. Camp exchange 
““chits”’ issued on credit may be used for payment and re 
deemed by the exchange on pay day. The camp welfare 
officer cannot pay too much attention to any feature that 
builds up the morale of the enrollees. He will soon lear: 
to ferret out local talent, at first latent but always on 
hand, and easily ie lh 

Orders from higher authority appointing you Class A 
finance officer and acting quartermaster wil Il vie with you 
in reaching camp. Yeu: will probab rly win the race by a 
truck’s length, but the orders are sure to follow. This 
means that you are to see personally that the monthly 
yayrolls are made up in ‘giaainephi ate and submitted te 
district he adquarte rs for paymen t. It also means that you 
either draw the money in person at district headquarters 


| 


and promptly pay all your men including those at you! 


sub camps, genet ally two in number; or that you tak 
the payroll check received from the finance officer to the 

nearest bank, cash it, safeguard the funds on the return 
trip to camp, and pay off as betore; and to keep your 
credit good, to say the le ast, promptly return any balanc 

due enrollees not present, to the finance officer. Thus 
sounds simple but funds in your posse ssion on lone sor 
trails and in tsolated camps are a responsibility vou will 
want to dispense with at your very earliest convenicnc 

As agent for the finance officer, you are not yet through 

Each enrolle discharged and sent home individually 
must be paid commutation of rations before leaving 
camp. These payments have their own finance form to 
be filled in and to be submitted to the finance officer for 
repayment. 

As acting quartermastet and camp commander you 
have charge of all camp construction in yout bailrwick 
There are few camp commanders who have not built 
at least one CCC camp. The ave rage allowance 1s $17 
500 per camp, which must not be exceeded without prior 
approval of higher authority It iS up to you to go out and 
hire your own workmen, to supervise the construction 

be your own time keeper, to house and feed your 
workmen, and to pay them off when finished 

In the meantime, as individual enrollees are discharge d 


you, in your capacity ot acting quartermaster, issue them 


c 


their transportation requests and see that they under 

stand signing them and turning them in at the proper 
office for their tickets. Now the se see S8rs ation re que sts 

issued to you bookfuls at a time, are like termites—they 
thrive best if kept under cover ail soon disappear if left 
in the open. It there fore behooves you to keep them ever 

lastingly under lock and key. If you do so both yout 
individual reports of issues and your consolidated month 
ly reports to The Quartermaster General are liable to be 
much more satist actory to you pe rson.¢ ally bs will require 
less clerical assistance in w riting explanations to higher 
authorities. 

Perhaps one of the adjustments you will find most 
dificult is that involved in your relations with members 
of the technical services such as the National Forest Serv 
ice, the National Park Service, and the Soil Conservation 
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Service. The primary purpose of the CCC is that an 
enrollee shall perform forty hours’ useful labor weekly 
under the supervision of the personnel of these services. 
Although the enrollees pass completely from your con- 
trol during this time, you are, nevertheless, charged with 
the responsibility of administering discipline for any mis- 
demeanors, lack of interest in work assigned, quality of 
labor performed, or failure to obey instructions issued 
by the personnel of those technical services. Here you 
find the necessity for a nice balance of judgment and 
fairness. On the one hand the authority of the technical 
service personnel must be upheld to the end that their 
work projects may go forward satisfactorily and with 
minimum friction, while on the other hand, the welfare, 
safety and general interests of the enrollee must be 
guarded and maintained. This problem has wrecked the 
CCC career of more than one otherwise efficient Reserve 


officer. 


Study your uniform regulations. 


Many Reserve ofh- 
cers are sadly lacking 1 in their idea of what comprises the 
uniform and how it should be worn. 
mysterious about this, 


As there is nothing 
it is difficult to ascribe existing 
ignorance in the matter to other than sheer lack of in- 
terest. When a service hat is worn, find out and wear 
what goes with it. If you haven't the necessary comple- 
ment a other articles, don’t wear the hat! Be careful of 
the service ribbons and decorations you wear. Remember 
you are now on active duty in the Army and certain 
ribbons, bars and whatnot that you wore while on an in- 
active status may not be authorized as part of the uni- 
form. Read the regulations and escape embarrassment. 
In all matters of don adopt this motto: Be as neat, as 
clean, and as properly dressed as the occasion permits. 
This will take you in perfect safety from forest fires to 
visits at the office of the district commander, and will re- 
flect credit on you personally and on the Army generally. 
Now let me demote you to a junior officer in camp. 
Yes, you have guessed the first job on my list—mess 
ofhcer. Not that the camp commander is going to pass 
this job on to you and then promptly forget about it. 
Far from it. First, he is going to insist on checking up 
and approving your weekly menus which you will be re- 
quired to make out ten days i in advance. Then there are 
the monthly ‘ ‘exceptional purchases” which he alone can 
pay for from the mess fund after he has settled with the 
district quartermaster for the monthly contract articles of 
purchase. He will keep an eagle eye on your Form 86 
which shows the financial standing of your mess from 
day to day; he will also watch your garbage cans which 
should contain little else than bare bones, prune seeds 
and thin potato peelings. A glance at these two things 
during his morning inspections will tell him exactly how 
the mess stands and whether or not you are on to your 
job. But, subject to this supervision which never lets up, 
the actual operation of the mess, from the planning and 
buying to the cleanliness of the personnel, the mess hall 
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and its premises, rests squarely on your shou! 
officer. 

Your money allowance for running the 

value of the ration times the strength of ¢! 
plus the amount received from boarders. J] 
has proved sufficient to feed a well-balanc: 
three fine meals a day with extras such as pa 
cream regularly. A good mess is imperative 
rollees work hard and get to eat only what | 
the table for them. This is where your real 
good mess officer will show up—in placing aly 
meal on the table. In this you are, in fact, a 
welfare officer. Thoroughly digest your sub 
mess management. It is a fine base to build o: 


said earlier, you are now a student in the uncom 


ing school of experience; by actually running 
you will learn things that no sub-course can < 
Then, there is che mess sergeant. He will bx 


help to you—in fact he will teach you much. But it at th 


same time don’t fail to supervise him. 

Before you have a chance to become ‘“‘set’ 
mess duties, you will also probably be detailed 
exchange officer. Remember your camp is far aw: 


a vital TE There the enrollees should b« 
obtain such commodities as soap, tooth paste and | 


In fact you will find “all the responsibilities of a y 
retail merchant suddenly thrust upon you. In this work 
you will soon learn to sell your wares at the most reason- 
able prices possible, and at the same time make your ex- 
change pay good dividends. Bookkeeping systems van 
but regardless of style, on the last day of the month yo 
accounts must balance and pass the audit by the con npan 
council. AR 210-65 governs. Various forms and state. 
ments must be made out accordingly. Correct bookkeep- 
ing and accurate accounting of funds are among the 


most important details of CCC duty 


s 


wy Somes 
any town or village and therefore the camp exchang 


able 


tad 


Orus hes 
other toilet articles, cigarettes, chocolates and soft dri 


Me 


The camp commander establishes the policies to be 


carried out in the exchange. He will also keep a close eve 


on its activities. But it is up to you to do the buying, t 
maintain the stock at the prescribed level, to keep the 


books, to check the steward, to take in the cash d: ‘A t 


bank the funds, and to pay all bills. 


motor transportation officer. 


trucks must be recorded. A complete record 1 


kept of all gas and oil received from the district qu 
master and of emergency purchases made on the : 
well as all cuneniied by each truck, separately, an 
used by the five-kilowatt camp motor generating s 
And still more bookkeeping—don’t forget to ded 


purchased on the road from your quarterly all: 


Exchange diy 
dends should av erage from $100 to $150 a month. When 
a dividend is duclooed, the funds are turned over to the 
camp commander who places them to the credit of either 
the mess fund or other funds, or both, at his discretior 
As a junior officer in camp you may also be detailed as 
Here you will have 
bookkeeping. The results of your daily parece of the 
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SAILING THE THREE C’S 


to make out trip tickets for the chauffeurs 
start on their trips, and don’t forget to keep 
transportation books up to date. 
Grst M day with the CCC you cannot be ex- 
w all the tricks of the trade, but vou will 
niors generally sy mpathetic and helpful. ’ 
est, sincere, and loyal and keep in mind a 
c thought that you are out to make ae 
forw Be and far without fear of your cane 
officer. 


ng your duties ind your responsibilities ina 


Shine on Me 


)THER CAPTAIN 


HE purpose of this opus is to register a rowl 


g 
gainst the over-exploited “competitions” that are 

g waged with such deadly seriousness in the 
It is reputed that these competitions improve 
1o standards, build regimental morale and esprit, 
The 


ny officers of today (and a lot of the mex majors 


Some of us class this claim as pure bunk. 


in testify that this competition disease has spre ad 
th rapidity of the bubonic plague until we groan 


the burden of “Timbuktoo 


“Banner Greens,’ 
“Patagambia Trophies” 


f what passes "ting martial glory. 


and similar symbols 


Now, at the start, I ple ad guilty to active participation 

hese contests that are designed to impress the higher- 

s with the idea that the perpetrators thereof are hot 

However, in justice to myself I hasten to add that 
| have never believed that they accomplished much be- 
nd swelling the dividends of ‘the local exchange, owing 
eit y= of “Corporal’s Friend” brass polish, 
and regimental insignia. But either be- 
use I was yellow, loyal, dumb, or a combination of the 
three, I joined the crowd and was led meekly to the 
slaughter with the rest of the hired hands. 

The usual procedure in launching one of these pro- 
grams (I nearly wrote “‘pogroms”) 1s to issue a volumi- 
nous training memorandum whose introductory patra- 
graph reads atanelins as follows: “The purposes of the 
or itions outlined herein are to encourage friendly 

alry between companies of the goth Regiment of Foot, 
raise the regimental standards of training to a higher and 
more uniform level, and increase the morale of the regi- 


“Tryanshine,” 


what happens when this poop sheet, so care- 
epared in the Plans & Training Office, reaches 
ple who are going to do the work? First of all, 
concerned specks the aforementioned sheet, 
ae in minute detail the inspections that are 
1 to determine the winner of the fur-lined cuspi- 
idea is to discover some skullduggery by which 
pull a fast one on your fellow sufferers and there- 
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Do 
not expect to perform all your diversified duties in a few 
hours; 


CCC cz amp you have one thing yin your tavor—time. 


but with twenty-four hours a day and seven days 


a week available, and with the proper planning, organ 


IZING and execution of yout work it can all be 


accom(- 
plished. CCC work is a serious business, and an officer 
taking up this duty with the idea of drawing his pay and 
loafing y while doing ry SO, OF ot doing y his work in a routine 


manner, is headed for a rude awakenin 1g i nd the possib rle 


M Yl is here 


loss of his commission. For him, and he 


1S expected to function in grade / 


What regiment ever had any 
other shade of leather than 
that worn by the Old Man 


when he took command? 


by place the muchly coveted doodad on your own ordet 


ly-room shelf. 

Company officers will now entet their orderly rooms 
AWOL, 
venereal, or other irregularity (most of which fall peril 
ously close 


each morning with fear in their hearts lest some 
to that « ategory labeled “‘act of God’’) has 
pop ped up under cover of darkness. Of course such juicy 
items are immediately pounced upon by some personnel 
adjutant and joyfully published in the daily skin sheet to 
the detriment of th company 

All officers, regardless of rank and financial condition 
will faithfully dye their leather to match the 
standard.” 


‘‘administrative record 


regimental 


(What regiment ever had any other shade 
than that worn by the Old Man when he took com- 
mand?) If the shade chosen happens to be of a light 
hue, then those who have previously served under the 
possessor of a darker shade will proceed to purchase new 
leather. The effect on the exchequer capone on just 
what part of the cycle you happen to get caught in. 
Then the shock troops re ally get down to business 
Orderly rooms, sup ply rooms, and mess halls will soon 
be plastered with one, more or all of the following evi 


dences that the war is on: 


1. Visible duty rosters carefully built on five ply 
veneer wood and liberally sprinkled with brass clips 
purchased from the company fund at $5.00 a gross. The 
more and the brighter the clips, the better the effec a 

Diet charts designed to show ata glance the exact 
but that look to the 
a rainbow without the 


number of calories in 1,000 beans, 
harassed mess sergeant more like 
pot of gold at its foot. 

3: Shelves containing es spinach, sade lle sap and 
gun slings carefully labeled ' ‘prunes, “saddle 


‘spinach,” 
soap, and “gun slings.” (Note: The best effect is ob 
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tained by using large brass clips with green paper in- 
serted in them.) 

— manifestations of friendly rivalry are: 

. Some unscrupulous officer or noncom will allow 
coginn quantities of “Valspar” to be inadvertently 
spilled in some issue O.D. paint. A high gloss effect is 
secured when it is daubed on wagons, carts, rolling kitch- 
ens and ‘similar equipment. Result—crop- carrying judges 
will be much impressed. 

2. Another slicker will even go so far as to prepare 
a set of nickel-plated shoes for the jenny-mule slated to 
haul his howitzer cart in the departmental horse show. 
He will then shoe this innocent virgin just prior to the 
appearance of the judges. Of course, a yegg like that 
will win hands down. 

3. The next fast thinker will appear for the close- 
order drill competition for the “Highly Slassy Plaque” 
with nickel-plated bayonets, khaki- blancoed web belts, 
and non-regulation collar insignia on his men (all pur- 
chased, arsdaneelly, quite incidentally, at the latter’s 
expense) and the dazzled judges will proclaim that he 
has the best rifle company in the division. 

4. The Banner Green competition (designed to show 
the best housekeeping company) will find Company Q 
using Company Z latrines for a solid week before the 
judgment day. The men in this company will be doled 
off to the other three companies of the battalion for 
chow (real battalion teamwork, at last). One day I 
sneaked in a kitchen just prior to the arrival of the judges 
and heard a red-faced mess sergeant bellow, “Hey, Ru- 
binoff, right-dress them there strips of bacon.” Oh, 
well— 

5. The service company now starts picking the best 
leather for its own use. A wagon appears on the parade 
ground carefully drawn on a sled. This highly practical 
piece of equipment is plastered with varnish, has nickel- 
plated tires and hub-caps, and the harness would make 
Ringling Brothers bow their heads in shame. 

The regiment, now exhausted from its intra-murder 
efforts, will take a breathing spell, while the winning 
company prepares for the national competition for the 
Lark Trophy or the Socki Cup. Of course the rest of the 
boys will do all the guard and fatigue while the favored 
sons spend three or four months getting ready for the 
big meet. You figure out how much this contributes to 
the combat efficiency of the regiment as a whole. 

Lizzie Spivins now snubs Joana Gish at the weekly 
knitting league. (Bill Gish pulled a fast one on Joe 
Spivins at the last inspection by ducoing the headquar- 
ters company’s howitzer. ) Officers appear each morning 
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with chips on their shoulders. Speaking with 
comes an effort; back-biting is the rule. T! 
geant of Company Y tells the personnel ser: 
that he can’t understand why the service con 
gets skinned on their administrative record. 
know that the sergeant- major belongs to 
company. ) The regiment's efforts to achieve 
of morale and esprit have been realized. 

Now just what has been accomplished by 
hullabaloo? Did it accomplish the purposes so 
set forth in the directive? Did it accomplish 
Yes, a lot of grief for everybody on the rece 
from the battalion commanders down to thx 


who did all of the shining and paid more than th 
share of the bills. In point of fact, the result 


summed up as follows: 


1. It lowered the regimental morale and all funds, per. 


sonal and organizational. 


2. It created a mutual distrust among the Participants, 
and knocked the spots out of any semblance of team- 


work. 


3. It furnished a little salve for the unimportant egos 


of a few unimportant people. 


Now we are all acquainted with the stock a arguments 
that are advanced in support of these affairs; namely, “It 
is necessary to use such methods to make company com- 
manders raise the standards of training and insure uni- 
“The younger officers (30 to 45) don’t ot 
won't exercise their initiative as they did in the Old 
Army; and other weak sisters must be carried by the 
Well, the answer to this js 
that company officers have already had a little service 
themselves, and if they can’t do a reasonable job, it's 
time to put the skids ‘under them. Further, how will 
they ever learn to think if they are condemned to polish sh 


formity, etc.’ 


rest of the organization.” 


tent pins during the best years of their service? 


If at this stage you have tears, you might well shed 
them for the money John Soldier was made to spend on 


junk. 
“— is the cure? I submit this: 


. Let the ukase go forth that the commanders of 
ccgiaintionn that turn oat for parades and ~ 
wearing sundry non- -regulation gadgets will be mera 


lessly flayed instead of commended. 


2. Make somebody pay for the dyed leather, nickel 


plated bayonets, painted harness hames and _ similarly 


damaged government property. 


3. Finally, let it be proclaimed in Gath and publishes 
in the streets of Askalon that the usurper Eyewas! h is dead 
and that King Reason has remounted his ancient throne 


D 


A MERCENARY low-order army on a police basis marks the beginning of the end of a 
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Or: Combat Orders 


ALAN PENDLETON 


HE SUBSTANCE OF ComBAT ORDERS 


assumed to be well 


told 


knows 


problems units 

They and never 
mistakes. that this 
of affairs is entirely unreal; it is imposed 
or a variety of reasons that need not be dis- 


point 1S that the student must not go into 


are 
do what they are 


Everybody as- 


vith anv such idea. He must know that he 


to adjust the substance of the orders he issues 
If the 
situation 1s poor he must ruthlessly invade the 
his subordinates’ initiative and tell them, in de- 

to do what he requires. For example, a unit 
experience in rear- guard action, and otherwise 


t to the state of training of that unit. 


state of training, must be given in detail the 

of the delaying positions it is to occupy, how 

h position is to be held, the location and nature 

f obstacles to be used, 
Most 


are 


and a great many other items. 

f these things are matters of instruction, but since 

dealing with a unit deficient in instruction, that 
leficiency must be made good in the order. 

On the other hand, we may hope eventually to find 

that surpass our school troops; consider, for in- 

: division, well-trained initially, 

team in a 


M 


which has served 
campaign for a year. The rear guard of 
: division need only know what the main body of 
division is going to do. When the rear-guard com- 
nander knows that, he need be told nothing more; he 
nows all the answers. 
At the beginning of the Civil War, field fortifications 
exception; at the end, as the result of expert- 
a were the rule. Digging in became automatic. 
id not have to be told to p ae it, nor how to do it. 
have a form for an elaborate ‘ 


‘Organization of the 
nd Annex.” 


The form is too brief for a unit that 
never organized the ground and 1s entirely too de- 
ra unit that knows how. 

Ur . the heading of training it is appropriate to con- 
sider the element of time. Time dominates war. No 
other element of war can compare with it in importance. 
The rate at which a situation may change is determined 
b mobility of the units involved. Now, given equal 
mobility between two opposing forces, that 
ich is able to eliminate all lag and make its true 
equal to its physical mobility, has an immediate 


re 


physi 
i 


rorc 


limination of awkwardness, misunderstanding, 
r can be achieved by training. And in the matter 
it orders, training saves time because training 1s 
itute for explanation. This is a fact, regardless 
herent mobility of the unit involved. 


s available for the issuance of orders in inverse 


As war is a phenomenon of 
infinite variations, so orders 
issued in war will be infinite- 
ly various. 


proportion to mobility; the greater the mobility, the less 


the time. An infantry division disposed in attack posi- 


its whereas a 


tions requires hours t to situation, 


change 


squadron ot attack aviation needs only seconds. Those 


units, whose 


situations are measured in seconds, must 


strive to eliminate all lag, including that incident to the 
The of training 
directly affects the approach to the ideal. 


issuance of orders. state of the unit 

The necessity for an uninterrupted progression from 
take-off to objective becomes practically imperative in the 
operations of combat aviation. The reason lies in the 
fact that the combat aviation situation, both with respect 
to itself and with re spect to its objective, is capable of 
changing with breath- taking rapidity. This 


whiter rie objective 1 is 1n the air or on the ground 


is true 

in 
the former case because the objective possesses similar 
mobility, in the latter because delay implies warning the 
antiaircraft defense, 


speed. 


which can be alerted with great 


The solution to the problem ot lag for the issuance of 
orders in combat aviation lies in training. A group of at 
tack aviation can be maneuvered in almost any number 
of formations and directions by radioing combinations of 
only letters (T 
O TR 
A in a 


launched 


tour or hive column of squadrons; 


planes abreast; echelon to right rear, etc.). 


pursuit group “normal” formation be 


can 
bombardment 
“attack.” 
from that one-word order is extremely complicated: three 
successive att< acks from three different directions seven- 

y-five airplanes flying in every direction. It is a previ- 
pes prepared maneuver, made possible by long training. 
The order says, in effect, “Plan One: The 


eliminated by training. The adjusted 


against a hostile formation by 


such a simple order as The operation resulting 


go. lag is 


order 1S to ‘the 
training situation. 

The ide al of the field artillery that wheels must not 
stop turning until the firing position is taken and fire 

opened, must be pursued by all arms. While the domi- 
nation of the time element is more ap parent in the arms 
of high mobility, it is equally real in all of them. 

The operations of supply and evacuation, strange and 
mysterious to new units—as to new students—become 
clear and simple with experience. Therefore the details 
in the administrative order will be more numerous in the 
early days of a unit’s service than later. 


) The maximum 
will be a complete description. 
P I 


The minimum will be no 
more than a statement of where installations are to be 
and when they will function. With an experienc ed unit 
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that has been some time in the theater of operations, the 
rules for traffic, trains, and kindred routine matters will 
be known and followed without the necessity of an order. 

To sum up, the training situation will present numer- 
ous variations. Not only will it differ between units but 
it will differ as time goes on, in the same units. The 
commander must adjust the substance of the orders he 
issues to the condition that prevails at the time. 


CHARACTER 


Just after the death of Stonewall Jackson, General Lee 
said, ‘I had such implicit confidence in Jackson's skill 
and energy that I never troubled myself to give him 
detailed instructions. The most general suggestions were 
all that he needed.” (III, Freeman, 1.) 

By character we mean the whole of a man. Men may 
be 1 imaginative, cautious, dull, prompt, lazy, intelligent, 
aggressive, stubborn, stupid, brave, original, loyal, care- 
less, sound, theoretical, reliable, superficial—in endless 
combination. Like everything else in war, the characters 
of the men who fight i it are infinitely various. This is a 
state of affairs that exists, and we cannot change it. We 
must therefore adapt ourselves to it. When we issue an 
order, we must adjust its substance to the character of 
the man who receives it. 


The orders issued by General Lee during the Battle 
of Chancellorsville are striking examples of orders drafted 
to fit the characters of the men who received them. To 
Jackson went the suggestion that produced an over- 
whelming offensive against the exposed hostile flank; 
to another subordinate he gave explicit detailed written 
instructions that resulted in stabilizing an over-extended 
line; to another he presented two alternatives, one or the 
other to be chosen according to future circumstances— 
and the correct one was chosen. Lee did not regard his 
subordinates as so many identical machines. He knew 
them for men of varied character and temperament and 


he handled them accordingly. 


The method employed by the same commander at 
Gettysburg presents a spectacular contrast; the result was 
calamity. We know es when a certain one of Lee’s 
corps commanders did not believe in a plan, a suggestion 
meant nothing to him, and an order very little. Lee did 


not adjust his order to that condition and the battle was 
lost. 


Early in the course of the same battle, Ewell was told 
to capture Cemetery Hill “if possible.” Ewell had been 
serving under Jackson. Jackson was not in the habit of 
issuing discretionary or conditional orders. Further, Ewell 
was now commanding a corps in battle for the first time. 

“Tf possible” to a Jackson meant a ferocious go at it; to 
Ewell “if possible” meant impossible. And so the enemy 
was left undisturbed on a decisive terrain feature. Again, 
the commander had failed to adjust his order to the char- 
acter of the man who received it. In order to move a 
body, the force applied to it must exceed its resistance to 
movement. 
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Tue SITUATION 


“The situation” is a combination of cir 
The circumstances or elements of the situat 
field are usually spoken of as: the enemy, our f, 








our mission, and the terrain. There is also a: ther ¢l. 
ment on a different plane, inherent in all the other 
time. ‘The situation,” in short, is all-inclusive and 4, 





practical point of it is that no two situation: are 
alike. We are faced with infinite variability. [he pq. 
sible number of situations can be indicated on|y by 4 
algebraic symbol for infinity. It is this fact, incidental 
that renders it improbable that war can ever 
science. 

An order issued by a commander is a means used }y 
him to control a given situation to his advantage. He 
must vary the substance of his orders to suit the variant 
of the situation. 













Tue Form oF Comsat Orpers 





Clarity. An English author advises: “Write \ 
orders with the firm convictidn that they will be read by 
at least one idiot, who will try and misunderstand them.” 
(Journal of the R.U.S.1., July, 1896.) 

The elder von Moltke said, “An order that can be 


misunderstood will be misunderstood.” 








The necessity for clarity is both so absolute and ; 
obvious that we should be required to say little about it 
It is insisted on here because history shows so many dis- 
asters resulting from a failure to be clear. If an order be 
misunderstood, the fault lies with the man who wrote it 
because he failed to adapt the order to the understanding 
of the man who received it. There is often a need for 
that legendary staff officer whose notable stupidity quali- 
fied him for the duty of passing on the clarity of orders 
if he could understand them, anyone could understand 
them. 

Clarity is achieved by composing an order in language 
and terms that are understood by the receiver. In no 
other way can minds be made to meet. In part, then, 
what constitutes clarity is determined by the training 
and intelligence of the subordinates who are to execute 
an order. 

















Brevity. Brevity in an order is important because it 
reduces the time required to prepare it and transmit tt, 
and the time it takes the receiver to read it. It is achieved 
in two ways. First, in substance, by telling a subordinate 
only what he does not already know, and eliminating 
what he does know; second, in form, by abandoning the 
essay style of literature, and instead making words do 
the work of phrases, and phrases do the work of sentences. 
An order is no place for long rich undulating passages of 
rhetoric. 













To omit from an order everything that the subor: linate 
already knows requires that the commander be aware of 
what the subordinate knows and does not know. The 
knowledge possessed by the subordinate may be infor- 
mation received as a result of his situation, such 3 
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f the enemy, or his own mission; or it may 
ze resulting from training, such as, how to 
guard duty, or conduct a holding attack. 


also achieved by the omission of unnecessary 


phrases—a common practice in most tele- 
h we should adopt. For example, “The 3d 
ery will perform counter-b: ittery missions, 
1, “3d F.A.: Counter-battery,” because the 
ually clear and much shorter. Another ex- 
1e 3d Infantry will move to Germantown and 
rs in division reserve.” Substitute: “3d Inf.: 
serve at Germantown.” Another: “The attack 
ceded by an artillery preparation commencing 
M., directed principally against the enemy's 
ol resistance on Hill 608-4 and east thereof”; 
“Artillery preparation begins 1:55 P.M., mass 
608-a and east thereof.”” Every rule and custom 
h composition can be violated without hesita- 
ng as clarity is preserved. The combat order is 
by itself, subject to its own rules and no others. 
1 is dictated by its use. 
is an important caution that must be urged: 
larity conflicts with brevity, clarity must always 
The man who saves ten cents on a telegram by 
g it to the point of obscurity loses not only all 
f the telegram, but suffers the results of its ob- 
Likewise a brief order that means everything to 
trained subordinate might mean either nothing 
wrong thing to a partially trained subordinate. It 
1at most combat orders are too long but they can 
risky 
eviations. The purpose of abbreviations is to save 
They should be used when that purpose is served, 
t otherwise. Their use should never be made a 
Those who write orders, and those who read 


should not be required to set aside time to memo- 


rize numerous authorized abbreviations. Neither should 
there be any necessity to refer to a printed list. 


The 


meaning of some authorized abbreviations is rea- 


sonably plain at sight; for example, Adv Gd, Art Brig, 


Bn C 


DE USE d 


meg. How Co, Sig Bn; that type should always 
- Others, also eel suggest little or nothing, 


AHQ, Bd, C + BU, EP, FR, Ki, Sn, SMG, 


% etc. Those, or any, abbreviations become fa- 
iliar ¢ hrough practice. Accordingly, the use of abbrevia- 
tions, like everything else in war, depends on the situa- 


tion 


with the 


Mart 


is th 
and 

5 | 
The ¢ 
equals 
: 4 
A wel 


In this case the determining factor is familiarity 
e meaning of abbreviations. 

A device often used to shorten combat orders 
peration map. ‘a ‘Operation maps” for field orders, 
lministrative maps” for administrative orders.) 
mpelling truth of the Chinese proverb, * ‘A picture 
ten thousand words” has direct application here. 
nade operation map is clearer and means more to 
| man than any number of words in an order. It 
ily shorter, it is positively better. For example, 

ions of the centers of resistance on a projected 

position of an infantry division appear on a 


map as a few simple lines; but to describe them with the 
same exactitude in an order would require literally thou- 
sands of words. 

The use of operation maps 1S limited by two factors. 
The first is technical. Has the organization the maps 1n 
sufficient number to distribute, and has it the technical 
means to produce the over-print? If not, such impro- 
vised substitutes as the overlay or the mimeographed 
sketch are sometimes available: neither one 1s entirely 
satisfactory under field conditions, but both have been 
used with success. 

The second limitation on the use of operation maps is 
human. Will the subordinates understand the full sig- 
nificance of the symbols? The answer is appare nt the y 
won't unless they have been trained to understand them. 

Stock Words and Phrases. The military art, like every 
other, develops its own vocabulary to express the ideas, 
things, and actions that are pecu sliar to it. In the : service, 
this vocabulary of words and phr: ises 1s known as ‘‘canned 
language ” Tt is extremely convenient. Both time and 
effort can be saved by using a word which in itself con- 
veys to the reader a specific course of action identical with 
that in the mind of the man who writes it. 

Some examples are: 

Counter-reconnaissance, 
Sc reen the advance 
Cover the concentration, 
Cover the advance, 
Secure, 

Protect the flank, 

Seize, 

Reconnoiter in adv ance, 
Limited-objective attack, 
Adv ance by bounds, 
Holding attack, 
Facilitate the advance, 
Pursuit, 

Wide envelopme nt, 
Reconnaissance in force. 


To the trained officer, each item of that vocabulary 
evokes the textbook behind it and his experience with it. 
And when all concerned have been to the same schools 
and had the same experience, the use of such words and 
phrases establishes a complete meeting of minds. But 
such a personnel situation will be rarely if ever met, even 
in the Regular Army. What we must expect and pre- 
pare for is a force made up, in large part, of officers who 
will have had little training and no experience. In such 
a situation, the use of “canned language” will be a down- 
right menace to success. Thus an inexperienced infantry 
battalion commander is told to “‘secure Bonneauville” 
from the direction of Getty sburg. A later visit from his 
superior finds him with his beteaiion in Bonneauville. 
No amount of eloquent denunciation will change the 
fact that the officer who issued the order should not 
have taken it for granted that his green subordinate 
would know the technical military meaning of “secure.” 
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Some difhculty is experienced in maintaining the cor- 
rect title for the flanks. The rule is that ‘“‘nght” and 

“left” apply when facing the enemy and do not change 
in a retrograde movement. That is not only purely arbi- 
trary but somewhat unnatural, since the designation of 
flanks would seem to be determined from the way in 
which we are faced or going. In any case most officers 
are confused by it. During the World War a German 
division commander on the Eastern Front failed in his 
mission and got his unit into serious trouble because he 
remembered the rule backwards. The solution is quite 
simple and should invariably be employed when a retro- 
grade movement is possible or current; use the compass 
direction —' ‘right (south) flank,” “left (north) flank.” 

Even in the case of highly trained units, there is con- 
siderable question as to the advisability of using un- 
adorned stock military phrases. Many of those used to 
designate missions are extremely vague; 
not so much missions as ty pes of action. 

“facilitating the advance” is a type of action which, in 
execution, is capable of infinite variations as to method 
and place. The same is true for “holding attack.” A 
subordinate told to make a holding attack may forget 
that “holding” refers not to the method of his att: ack. 
but to its purpose. 

A prime objection to the use of stock words and 
phrases in combat orders is that the trained subordinate 
may know too much about what they mean and the un- 
trained subordinate will know not enough, or nothing. 
In case of doubt—and there will nearly always be doubt 
—they should be avoided, or if used, explained. Their 
use depends on the situation. Where clarity and brevity 
conflict, clarity must always a. 

The Time Element. 
Written Orders. In the course of a field exercise, a di- 
vision was disposed to defend the line of a river. At 
3:00 P.M. the decision was made to withdraw under cover 
of darkness that night. A cavalry regiment was to re- 
lieve forward infantry elements after midnight, and cover 
the withdrawal; darkness began at 6:00 p.m. The di- 
vision staff immediately busied itself in the preparation 
of a formal written field order to be mimeographed and 
distributed. No warning orders or announcement were 
issued. A staff officer of the cavalry regiment, hearing a 
rumor that something was going to happen, went to the 
division command post to inquire. He was told there 
that they were too busy to give him any information, 
that he would receive the order in due time. Observing 
—what was obvious to anyone who thought about it— 
that the order could not be mimeographed, let alone dis- 
tributed, before dark, and realizing the probable necessity 
for a reconnaissance, he waited. Later, leaning over the 
shoulder of a typist he saw the cavalry mission come out 
on the stencil. Returning at once to his regiment, he 
sak to have the necessary reconnaissance made by 
squadron commanders just before dark. The mission was 
carried out without difficulty. The mimeographed for- 
mal order was received at 9:30 P.M. 


they signify 
For instance, 
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In another field exercise a commander rec« 
mal written order for an attack. His subord 
with him waiting to receive orders. He drew 
of earshot from them, and after due conside: 
tated to him a complete formal order. This 
forty minutes. The S-3 then turned around a: 
the order to the subordinates. This consu: 
minutes. Somewhat later the attack got und 

Such ineptitude would be comic if it were n: 
mon and so potentially dangerous. Everyone 
In the latter days of the A.I 
almost routine for higher headquarters to co 
much time preparing elaborate ‘orders that 
never reached the battalions who were the real 
execution. The orders were not adapted to the 


similar incidents. 


In the case of the corps, which looks ahead sever 
days, formal written orders will be usual (except for the 


cav alry corps, for which no rule can be prescribed ) 
is true because time is available. 


In the division and in all smaller units, 


mechanized and combat aviation units, the ery wnit- 
ten order will be the exception, because of the unfavor. 
The ideal toward which we mu: 
move is this: a unit moves and accomplishes its purpose 
without any lag whatever caused by the issuance of 
In the warfare of movement, for which we must 
prepare, there simply will not be time to prepare ind 
distribute formal written orders. Things happen too fast 
That will be the condition with respect to the infant tr 
division and its components, and especially true of un 
of greater mobility—horse and mechanized cavalry 
combat aviation. Of course, if in a state of rest—bivou: 
for example—any of them may be started on an “ate 
tion by a formal written order, provided sufficient time | 
available to prepare and distribute it. But when acto 
starts, time will be too precious to waste in formalices 
The over-developed custom in the service to employ 
formal written orders in any and all situations probabli 
derives from a misapplication of the training of individu- 
als. At the service schools officers are drilled so inten- 
sively in the preparation of formal written orders, that 
by a process of association of ideas, the stimulus “order 
We should 
have more problems and exercises that call for fragmen- 
tary orders — oral, written, telegraphed, radioed, sig: 
nalled. Thus, by practice, we will acquire facility in the 
only practicable method of control in rapidly movin 


able time element. 


orders. 


evokes the response “formal written order.” 


situations. 
APPLICATION 
Rules. 
establish in general outline the 
substance and form of combat orders. 


emergencies. 





The discussion to this point has umes t0 
a that control ¢ 
We are now read\ 
to deduce specific rules to which commanders and staff 
officers may turn in the confusion and strain of action 
One purpose of peace-time training is to render tech 
nique as nearly automatic as possible, thus leaving he 
mind free to solve the always new situations of recurrent 
In the field of combat orders, this function 
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n officers are told in advance what the sub- 
1m of a combat order should be in any prob- 
action. 

Now the first question that arises refers to 
At one extreme ts centralized or 
at the other, 


f control. 


ontrol; decentralized or mini- 


1 

termines the degree of control to be exercised? 
r is the stock one—'‘it depends on the situa- 
ments of the situation that indicate the degree 

necessary are: 
place and time of the impending action. When 
is to take place on terrain under supervision 
iander and at a time not too distant, centralized 
indicated. An example of this is furnished in 
nch warfare of the Western Front. On the other 
when the action is to take place at a distance, on 
»miliar terrain, at a future time when conditions may 
lifferent from those existing at the time of the issue 
order, then decentralization is indicated. An ex- 
mple of this is furnished by a cavalry unit making an 

. sling pursuit. 


if 
LIA 


The training situation. Usually centralization is 
led for in direct proportion to lack of training. This 
; illustrated in the early days of the A.E.F. 

The character of subordinates. A reckless or an 
ndolent subordinate must be controlled more closely 
than a keen, sound, alert subordinate. Thus Stuart needed 
ore control than Jackson. 


It is obviously impossible to formulate rules covering 
djustment of orders to the differing characters of 
ibordinates; this is a problem that each commander 
must solve on his own. Similarly rules cannot be laid 
lown with reference to the degree of centralization indi- 
cated where the closeness or distance of the action, in 
time and space, 1s involved. 

We may, however, present guides that deal with the 
training situation. We arbitrarily place units in one of 
three categories: first, poorly trained; second, partially 
trained: third, highly trained. A poorly trained unit is 

that is newly created, such as the National Army 

in the early days of the World War. A partially 
trained unit is one whose components have been trained 
pete as a team, but are not veterans of combat. No 
n be classed as highly trained before it has had 
mbat experience. ‘The same organization, at dif- 
periods, may furnish examples of all three states. 

is, the rst Division was poorly trained when it landed 

n France, partially trained when it first went into action, 


thly trained by November, 1918. 


are prescribed in orders in direct proportion to 
of training of the unit. For that complicated 
1 in zone warfare known as “the relief to main- 
nse,” an order to a poorly trained unit that had 
rtormed the operation would have to go into such 

it the result would be almost the equivalent of a 
on the subject. On the other hand, an order to 


' 
Det 
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a highly trained unit that had performed the operation 
many times, would omit much of the detail. 

There remain two points to be discussed. First, the 
state of training of the component parts of a unit may be 
different with respect to each other, especially in the 
early days of operations. The 42d (Rainbow) Division, 
for example, was initially composed of unevenly trained 
units from widely separated places. Orders issued under 
such conditions must be adapted to the different states of 
training of the components. 
vision, one brigade trained, the other 
brigade partially trained and the field artillery brigade 
poorly trained. Orders to each must be composed with 


Thus in an infantry di- 


may be highly 


its specific state of training in mind 
Second, the situation with 
within a unit may differ. In 


respect to « entralization 


a zone defense possibly 
the extreme case of centralized control—all the compo- 
nents of a unit will ng kept under centralized control. On 
the other hand, 1 division ts 
launching a sania the so-called direct-pressure pursuit 
may well be kept under centralized control, while the 
element making the encircling pursuit will almost cer- 
tainly operate under decentr diewion. the 
commander of the encircling force, operating under de- 


centralization, 


1 open warfare where 


Furthermore 


may well issue orders to his own com- 
ponents keeping them controlled centrally. 


A SAMPLE Frecp Orper 


Elements of the Situation. The order shown below is a 
specific order in a specific situation; it is not and cannot 
be a model for an order in any other situation. It can 
serve, however, as a general guide for the composition of 
a type of order in one ty pe of situation. 

The following assumptions are made: 

(1). A high state of training exists. The 1st Brigade 
(reinforced), initially well trained, has fought as a unit 
for a year. 

(2). Subordinates ‘are capable. 

(3). Sufficient time is available to compose this order, 
and for all the subordinates to make the necessary recon- 
naissances and issue their orders. This happy ‘state of 
affairs will seldom obtain. 

(4). Facilities are available for the preparation of the 
necessary number of operation maps and people are on 
hand who can use those facilities. 

Since we are assuming a highly trained unit under de- 
centralized control, this order, in substance, is very nearly 
the minimum. Little could be eliminated and still have 
the components of the brig: ide function as a coordinated 
team. Observe that the substance of the order is adapted 
to the training situation, the character of the subordinates 
and the time ‘ad facilities available. 

In form, the order employs all authorized short-cuts, 
including 

(1). Abbreviations. 


ence of the command, 
understood. 


In the assumed state of experi- 
all the abbreviations used will be 


This 


(2). Elimination of unnecessary words. saves 
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considerable time in composition, reproduction, trans- 
mission and reading. It should be the standard practice 
regardless of the other characteristics of this or any order, 
so long as caution with respect to clarity 1s observed. 

(3). The use of an operation map. Where the neces- 
sary facilities are available an operation map should be 
adopted as standard practice, since it makes for both 
clarity and brevity. 

(4). The use of a number of stock words and phrases 

for the sake of brevity. are justified by the 
training situation since the subordinates understand the 
meaning of “canned” 


These 


language. 
ist Brig 
RJ 486-B (358-737) PA 
12 Oct 34 3:00 PM 
FO No 40 
Map: Operation Map 4 herewith 
1. a. S-2 Report 36 and Map 4 
b. Map 4 
ges early tomorrow 13 October envelop hostile 
left (east) flank from direction of ST LUKE’S 
CHURCH and capture high ground NE and E of 
G FRISH (355-746) 
3. a. 2d Inf (—1 bn) 
Attached: 2d Bn 1st Inf 
2d Bn ist FA 
2 plats ist Tk Co 
CoA gorst Cml Regt 
Move tonight to vicinity ST LUKE’S CHURCH 
by road shown on Map 4 and routes E thereof. 
Attack at 5:10 AM capture high ground NE and E 
of G FRISH 
b. 1st Inf (—2 bns) 
Attached: 1st Bn 2d Inf 
Continue holding enemy in position. At 2:30 AM 
attack part of hostile position near RJ 520-M (354- 
744). At 2:30 aM assisted by cavalry W of ROCK 
CREEK demonstrate W of ST MARYS RFE 
CHURCH. Attack full strength beginning 5:10 
AM 
c. Art 
1st Bn rst FA support 1st Inf 
1st Bn 3d FA counterbattery 
d. 1st Sq 1st Cav (—'%4 Tr A) 
Primary: Continue protect our right (east) flank 
from GESSLER (359-750) 
Secondary: Cover move of 2d Inf to attack posi- 
tion and assist 2d Inf attack 
’%TrA 
Primary: Continue protect our left (west) flank 
from WILLOW GROVE SCHOOL 
Secondary: See par 3 b 
e. ist Tk Co (—2 plats) 
To RJ 567-C (361-743) in reserve 
f. 1st Bn rst Engrs 
Assist truck move of brig reserve from RJ 481-a 


(353-738) to SQUARE CORNER via RJ 565-C 


tN 
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(361-742) and via LITTLESTOWN 
after 5:00 AM to assemble at CR 481-O <5... 
and at VALLEY SCHOOL (362-747 > hour 
notice 

g. Air Serv 
Landing field ASHGROVE SCHO¢ BI, 
CR 559-0 (356- 742) 

bh. 3d Bn 1st Inf 









Brig reserve. Move by marching and truck to R} 
S65, C (361-742) to be completed by 4:45 AM. Se 
pars 3 f and i 

i. rst MT Co 






At 1:30 AM be at RJ 529-C (353-737) ; 
plish move ordered in par 3 b. Then to LITTLES. 
TOWN teady for troop movements. § 
fand bh 

x. Truck movement ordered in par 3 b has priori 
road: KOON = (354-737)—RJ 592-C (260-7 
from 3:00 AM to 4:00 AM 

4. Adm O No 32 
Map 4 





S$l- 











Dist C 






DiIscUSSION OF THE SAMPLE Fieip Orper 






The principal reason for presenting the sample order 1s 
to illustrate the recommendations made with respect to 
clarity, brevity, 





abbreviations, use of an operation n 
and use of stock words and phrases. The way the order 
is written and the manner in which it says what it hast 
say, represent, among other things, a sharp contrast to 
the highly objection: able verbosity of current acade 


field orders. 
The Heading. All unnecessary punctuation is omitted 


punctuate only for clarity. The only map listed is the 
operation map; no other is needed. The abbreviatior 
“No” (for map number) is omitted as unnecessary. 

Subparagraph 1 a. The military intelligence function 
is a continuing process, not intermittent or periodic. The 
results of the process are distributed to the command in 
reports, not on a time schedule, but as dictated by 
changes in the enemy situation. For convenience they 
are numbered serially. In addition, the enemy situation 
should appear on the operation map whenever possible. 
Thus, reference to the last intelligence report and to the 
map constitute complete compliance with the required 
contents of this subparagraph. 

Sub paragraph 1 b. In this particular situation all the 
appropriate information normal to 1 b can be shown on 
the map. In some situations the map will not covet 
enough territory for the purpose; in that event this sub- 
paragraph must contain the necessary description ot what 
is not on the map. The rule is—when the map can s show 
the data, use it. 

Paragraph 2. Observe that all mention of attached 
units, 0 and zones is omitted in this situation as 
unnecessary. Brevity is served by omitting the phras 
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le will” attack, as well as a few other useless 


3. (1) The first line of each subparagraph 
itle of the unit to which it pertains and noth- 
xcept detachments from it, if any. (2) the 
is substituted for the word “less” to indicate 

ts. (3) If attachments are made, the word 
appears on the second line, below the title of 

nd (4) if two or more units are attached, their 

listed in column, instead of being included in 

ng sentence heavy with suspended clauses. (5) Fol- 
ing the list of attached units, and beginning on a new 
e. is a statement of the mission of the unit. (6) Where 
shown attached in one subparagraph, no repeti- 

the attachment is made anywhere else. (7) 

et action involving units A and B is prescribed in 

e subpar agraph of unit A, then the subparagraph per- 

ning to unit B refers to A’s subparagraph, thus avoid- 

7 unnecessary repetition. The notion that an organiza- 

should find all that concerns it in its own single sub- 
ragraph is fallacious and dangerous. (8) Punctuation 
this jis. paragraph, as in all oaeens, follows no rule or 
stom, except to serve clarity. 

Y Sabpwennagl 3 4. This illustrates most of the points 
made in the discussion of Paragraph 3 as a whole. The 
more orthodox, obscure, awkward, 

f writing this subparagraph follows: 
‘The 2d Infantry (less one battalion), with the 2d 

Battalion rst Infantry, 2d Battalion 1st Field Artillery, 

two platoons rst Tank Company and Company A 

goist Chemical Regiment, attached, will move under 

cover of darkness tonight to the vicinity of ST. 

LUKE’S CHURCH by the road: J. PALMER (357- 

739)—S. B. FOX (358- 740)—toad junction 533-E 

(359-741) —J. BAIR (360-743)—-WHITEHALL, 

and routes east thereof and advancing at 5:10 A.M., 


will capture the high ground northeast and east of G. 
FRISH.” 


and verbose manner 


A comparison of the two methods of writing this sub- 
paragraph appears to give all the advantage to the shorter 
form. 

It has already been stated that the sample order is com- 
posed for and addressed to a highly trained unit. In order 

illustrate the differences between an order addressed 
to such a unit, and an order addressed to a unit not so 
well trained, there is set out below a subparagraph 3 4 de- 
‘igned for a poorly trained unit; the two situations are 
otherwise identical. 


As preliminary it must be emphasized that it ts 
lly conceivable that the matters passing between the 
ind the regimental commanders would be lim- 
what appears in this written order. A situation 
represents a growth, a continuing process, not 


The brigade coiniansinder dealing 
tly trained salndindimenes, would have issued in- 
about noon covering in detail the bivouac areas, 

ns about maintaining secrecy, 


taneous event. 


and what recon- 
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naissances were to be made, when and by whom, includ- 
ing routes and what to look for. He probably would a 

company the regimental commander on reconnaissance, 
pointing out the projected operation on the ground, and 
assuring himself that it was understood. This process 
might consume a major part of the afternoon. Finally 
the field order would be issued some time during the 
night. Paragraph 3 4 of that order might read like this: 


“2 a. 2d Inf (less 1 bn) 
Attached: 2d Bn 1st Inf 
2d Bn 1st FA 
2 plats rst Tk Co 
Co A gorst Cml Regt 

“Move secretly tonight to assembly positions 
by routes shown on Map 4. Upon arrival, form 
for attack behind cavalry 
flank of the brigade. 

“Attack e nly tomorrow, using two battalions 
in assault. Make the decisive effort of the bri- 
gade in the direction: M.S. BLAIR—C. 
FRISH, the left of the regiment to be north of 
the line: SWEET HOME SCHOOL—CO- 
SHUN FARM—M. RUDISH. Capture and 
hold high east of G. 
FRISH. 

“Line of departure: line held by cavalry, gen- 
erally along line: I. RUBISALL point on road 
200 yards southwest of R] 610-F—SWEET 
HOME SCHOOL. Time of attack: leading 
elements of assault units form on line of de- 
parture by 4:50 A.M. and advance from that line 
at 5:10 A.M. 

“Protect right flank of the brigade. Send out 
patrol of one platoon from regimental reserve to 
operate at first from G. TROSTL E. This pla- 
toon to watch for enemy action coming from 
hill 571-4. 

“Place strong concentration of smoke and 
artificial fog on BONNEAUVILLE to isolate 
it. Assault units to pass it by, leaving it to be 
mopped up by part of regimental reserve. 

“Before 5:10 A.M. remain behind line held by 

cavalry except a few squads to reinforce the 
cavalry on arrival of regiment in its assembly 
position. 


now covering right 


ground northeast and 


Keep one battalion and one platoon 
of tanks initially in regimental reserve ready to 
help the attack by extension of the right flank, 
or by reinforcing ‘the assault,” 


This is notable for two 
“continue hol ling the enemy in position, 
“demonstrate.” 


Subparagraph 3 b. 


phrase Ss: 


stock 

and 
E ach one 1s re ally the title of a tact al 
operation of considerable difficulty and technical com 
plexity, especially since they are to be carried out at 
night. Such an order would mean little to 


pe or | V 
trained commander. 


therefore, be an error to 
include these or similar phrases in an order to such an 


It would, 


individual, unless explained in the order. 
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Subparagraph 3 The amount of detail that should 
appear in the eat Foal subparagraph 1 is a matter of some 
controversy. It is assumed 
that the artillery members of the team know their busi- 


ness, 


This shows the minimum. 


which includes knowing a great deal about how 
infantry fights. A light artillery unit ‘ 
fantry unit. 


an in- 
This means that the two commanders get 
together and take the arrangements. They have been 
together many times before, and each knows what to 
expect. Nothing further need be said to them. The 
antiaircraft artillery this 


‘supports’ 


is not mentioned because, bv 
time, its operations have been reduced to routine. 

Subparagraph 3d. Cav alry, in a situation like this, ts 
usually given several missions. The cavalry commander 
has a right to know, and should be specific: ally told, what 
his supe rior believes to be the order of their 1 importance. 
This is particularly important because the situation may 
change rapidly. The cavalry commander may be able to 
carry out only a part of his assignment; he should not 
have to guess which part to choose. Hence, in this order, 

‘primary’ "and “‘secondary.” This subparagraph also il- 
lustrates just how brief an order may be to a highly 
trained and experienced subordinate. This in spite of the 
fact that both missions assigned protection of a flank 
of combat, and covering the advance of an infantry unit 
making a wide envelopment—are ty pes of action in- 
volving whole textbooks of cavalry tactics and technique. 

Subparagraph 3 ¢. Two platoons of the tank company 
are detached from the company in paragraph 3 4. That 
fact is not repeated here or anywhere. The company— 
headquarters and service elements, including replacement 
tanks—and one platoon, are placed in reserve at a specific 
place. For the highly proficient tank commander, noth- 
ing more is necessary. For one on a lower level, however, 
there would be a long list of instructions—reconnaissance 
for the probable lines of action of his remaining platoon, 
preparation for combat maintenance operations, estab- 
lishment of rear echelon, reconnaissance for routes of 
advance for replacement tanks to detached platoons and 
the like. The substance of the order must make up for 
lack of training. 

Subparagraph 3 f. This subparagraph speaks for itself. 
To give further illustration to the method of adapting the 
substance and form of field orders to the training level of 
those who receive them, there follows the same order 
amplified for a unit whose inexperience requires greater 
detail: 

“rst Bn rst En 

“Assist truck movement of brigade reserve from 

RJ 481-A (353-738) to SQUARE CORNER (362- 

747) via RJ 565-C (361-742) and via LITTLES- 

TOWN (363-739). 

Reconnoiter routes before dark, repair all bad places 
ot detour, or conspicuously mark them so that they 
can be avoided. 

“Guides, wearing white brassards, will be posted at 
all detours and at al I critical points, including specifical- 


ly RJ 565-C (361-742) and the southwest and north- 
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east exits of LITTLESTOWN (363-739) 
74°). 

“Be ready to assemble at CR 481-O (35; 
at VALLEY SCHOOL (362- 747) on 3 hi 
after 5:00 a.M. No working parties will be 
than 7 ~r miles from their assembly points | sl 
vision is made to provide such parties with tronspor 
tion for use in case of assembly.” 












Subparagraph 32 The air service element 
inforced brigade team, knows what to do. Its 
have become routine or normal. 





Air observatior 

tinuing function. The locations of the landing field and 
the balloon (know n technically as “the initial 

point’’) are given here principally for the informatio, 
of the communication and supply services. Th 

tions of the observation and balloon squadrons usual) 
result from conferences of S-2, S-3, the air office: 
often the artilleryman and signal officer. A detailed ord 
would include the instructions given in these conferenc 
concerning observation for the artillery, 













command 

infantry missions, any special support to the en 

force, radio wave lengths and pyrotechnic signa 

and pick-up message stations, and so on. 
Subparagraph 3b. A veteran unit, when placed in : 

serve, knows what to do. 









Its most important act 
consists in preparation for the several probable futur 
courses of action of the reserve in the battle. This prey 
ration involves careful detailed reconnaissance of 
several directions of advance, frequent conferences wit 
the commander of the whole force, or members of | 
staff, composition of plans and orders for each of th 
probable courses of action, and a continuing knowledge 
of the development of events in order to learn as early as 
possible the time at which the reserve will go into action 
and the specific plan under which it will act. 


The inexperienced reserve commander will probabl; 
not know that he must be doing all these things. He 
must therefore be told, in orders. The order wil! be de- 
tailed in proportion to his need. 

Subparagraph 3 i. This subparagraph illustrates how 
brevity may be achieved by making subparagraphs de- 
pend (in part) on each other, without repeating what has 
already been said. 

The reserve is ordered to move by truck; the truck 
company is ordered to move the reserve. This is a signa 
for the two commanders to confer and decide on the de- 
tails. Their minds will meet with a minimum of effor 
because they have carried out this operation several times 


before and know all about it. 


With inexperienced units, however, the move, if oF 
dered at all, would have to be explained in great detall, 
since the truck movement of a on by night lights 
would be forbidden—is no simple matter. Entrucking 
points, initial points, detrucking points, statement as © 
which elements would ride and which walk—these anc 
many more instructions would be addressed to command: 
ers who did not already know them. 
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my 3 x. This subparagraph is notable for use of radio be announced and enforced, and so on. But 
s. Nothing is said about secrecy, cover, con- these are technical matters of interest almost solely to 
‘aison, and the like, which, if included in the technical communication troops, and in the usual case 
belong here. But such methods of operation do not belong in a field order. When published 
ne routine; when that happens, they are left formal manner—which in open warfare, will be rare in 
order, not because they are unimportant, but units smaller than a corps— they appear in a signal an- 
ey are practiced without specific order. nex. But here again, it must be remembered that these 
ph 4. Since all the supply and evacuation agen-. technical det ails, in whatever form published, must be 
division are represented in the reinforced bri- in proportion to the training of those who receive them. 
orders to them are ordinarily too bulky to in- Furthermore, no matter how highly trained signal troops 
1e field order. Administrative orders, like any may be as individuals and small units, the system as a 
be formal or fragmentary, written or oral. whole cannot operate successfully until the individuals 
med here that a formal written administrative and elements have been trained together as a whole. 
issued. All requirements are satisfied with a Pilar ae 
erence to It. 
iph 5. The axes of signal communication and Ending. Ordinary headquarters clerical procedure de 
nand posts for an operation can be best shown _ velops the several probable distribution lists as a routine 
peration map by conventional signs. Of course and identifies each on with a letter. This becomes not 
ion of such installations is merely ‘the beginning. mal in a short time. 
end, of signal communication operations. It 1s a As war is a phenomenon of infinite variations, so orders 
d system, not a series of points. The messenger issued in war will be infinitely various. The common 
dual must be announced, wire circuits, tele- answer to many questions, ‘‘It depends on the situation,” 
entrals, and telegraph service installed, operated expresses the nature of war. The contents and form of 
intained, radio frequencies and restrictions on the orders also “depend on the situation.” 


SINCE MORE THAN EVER before professional skill is a prerequisite to battle success, 

those elements upon which fall the vital responsibility of initial emergency defense 
must be developed in time of peace to the highest possible level of proficiency. This 
objective cannot be fully attained on any part-time basis. Only the professional 
soldier and the professional wnit can be instantly ready to act effectir ely against a 
modern enemy. Even they can attain this degree of readiness only when intelligently 

instructed and sufficiently supplied with modern munitions. 

The Army's first responsibility then is to insure that every available man is em- 
ployed continuously in profitable training activity. Military housekeeping is neces- 
sary—but Congress did not authorize an expansion of the . Army for the mainten- 
ance of posts or ‘the elaboration of necessary overhead organizations. There exists no 
justification for increasing the numbers necessarily used for these purposes hereto- 
fore. To do so would not only be an inexcusable blunder, it would constitute little 
less than a breach of good faith. We need trained fighting soldiers. We have the 
opportunity to produce them. If we fail to do so, Congress can with justice accuse 
us of failing to appreciate our own responsibilities and to visualize the real necessities 
of the moment.—MacArTHUuR. 








By Bricaprer GENERAL C. D. Roperts 
United States Army 


HE WORLD WAR division was not an Ameri- 
can unit. It was forced on us by the exigencies of 

position warfare and by the desirability of con- 
forming more or less exactly to the organization used by 
our dllies. 

When we entered the World War we had available a 
Rightly 
or wrongly we used this man-power with the utmost 
Lisi Diisdnes to make up for our lack of experience and 


tremendous reservoir of untr ained man power. 


training. Our division of 28,000 men was almost double 
the strength of the French and the English division. 
E ccrtniie admitted that it was too large and unwieldy, 
and at the end of the war it was cut down to under 
20,000 men. Since then, however, it has been again 
gradually enlarged as speci: al pleaders for special weapons 
and special “‘trimmuings Today 
our division has a paper strength of nearly 25,000 men. 

But excessive size 1s not the only fault of our present 
division. 


have been successful. 


Since the World War advances in mechaniza- 
tion and motorization, both on the ground and in the air, 
and in methods of communication, make practicable the 
rapid movement of troops to the battlefield and on the 
battlefield. This greatly increased mobility has created 
new problems in both logistics and command. Consid- 
eration of these factors nal others arising from the im- 
provement in arms and ammunition makes it evident 
that complete reorganization and reéquipment of our 
fighting division is necessary. 

In approaching the problem it should always be re- 
membered that men are the most expensive elements in 
war. The vast sums paid in pensions and other relief 
payments following all of our wars testify to this. The 
death or permanent disability of 100 men represents a 
loss to the government of well over a million dollars. 
Indeed, as the history of the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War and of the World War shows, the mere 
enrollment in the military service in war of a single citi- 
zen starts a cycle of expense to the nation that will last 
well over half a century and cost many thousands of 
dollars. Veterans’ benefits paid out since the Armistice 
total over nine billion dollars. This is about two thou- 
sand dollars for every man who saw actual combat on the 
Western Front. All of this expense was after the war. 
It does not include the cost of enrolling, equipping, 
supplying, paying and transporting the armies nor does 
it include the bonus. 

Equipment that conserves man-power is cheap at al- 
most any price. If the use of a truck costing one thou- 
sand dollars will make it possible to get along with-even 
five men less in an infantry company, it will mean an 
immense saving in the long run. If a tank costing ten 
thousand dollars saves the life of a single infantry soldier 
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Equipment that consc 


‘Ves 
man power is cheap a: al. 


most any price. 


it has more than paid for itself. Once these fac 
ognized the necessary appropriations should 
coming, but many members of Congress and a 
tion ms the public must first be culated. 
Tue INFANTRY D1vision 
Our present infantry division is defective in ¢! 
(1) It is too large. 
(2) Itcontains too many units and men 
ployed in combat. . 
(3) Ithas too many echelons of command 
(4) Ithas too much “overhead” in proportior 
combatant strength. 

This paper proposes an organization designed t 
dy these four taults. 

The infantry with its rifles, tanks and m: chine 
still has to do the work of gaining ground, mopping 
and holding what ts gained. It is “sul the basic arm anc 
all other arms are to assist it in its mission. Therefor 
the organization of the division should be based on ie 
of the , 

Organization is merely the arrangement of men 
proper groups to facilitate control and use of we: a ns 
Any organization which requires that its units be } 
ally ® ae up in order to function under the oe 
conditions of combat is faulty. Our present division an 
infantry brigade organization has this defect. There bx 
ing but two brig: les of two regiments each, the poeta 
onl brigade reserve must be taken from regiments or els 
one brigade reduced to a single regiment. In the usual 
case, the regiments are reduced to two battalions each 
leaving two battalions as brigade reserve and two as 
division reserve. This forces regiments to break up bat- 
talions to get regimental reserves. And whenever a “de- 
tachment” is hess formed, the necessary command, staff 
communications, etc., have to be improvised. The tr- 
angular organization avoids much of this difficulty. 


Tue INFANTRY COMPANY 


The basic infantry fighting and administrative unit 1s 
the company. It should be homogeneous, mobile, and 
armed with one principal weapon. There are thre« basic 
infantry companies: 

(1) The rifle company; 

(2) The light machine-gun company—that 1s, : 
company armed with a machine gun ot the 
same caliber as the infantry rifle; ond 


(3) The tank company. 


In addition there must be certain auxiliary comb 
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ve infantry companies, for the purpose of 
sup ply ing ‘and administering these basic com- 
ese are: 


Jeavy-weapons companies furnishing auxiliary 
yeapons for close support in the attack and for 
protection against tanks, armored cars and pos- 
sibly against aircraft; 

Headguarte rs companies for command, com- 


and 


Service com panties for ‘supply and transporta- 


unications and intelligence; 


rion. 


! ixiliary companies must be sufficient to relieve 
companies of all possible concern and respon- 
xcept for combat and for their own interior 
eping. 
retically the heavy-weapons companies should be- 
Practically, 
that artillery is unsuitable for immediate close sup- 


the artillery arm. it has always been 
front-line infantry because of its tendency to over- 
ize technique. Hence the infantry is compelled to 
own heavy weapons. 


Rifle Company. 


ild consist of a he adqu: urters and three pl atoons. 


This is the primary basic unit. 


uuld be mobile and homogeneous, and must be 
pable of operation and command under the most dif- 
lt and trying conditions known to war. Its organiza- 
It should be armed with the semi- 


natic shoulder rifle with bay onet. This we: apon has 


must be simple. 


he fire-power of the present magazine rifle, its use 
ich “le ss fatiguing, and it is easier to train men to use 
Rectivey. ices ammunition expenditure is a 

but can be solved by good discipline and by 
ving yen leaders and small enough units for 
proper control. This is the way we solved ‘Ge question 
f excessive ammunition expenditure when the magazine 
rifle supplanted the old single- shot Springfield. 

There should be no machine guns or other special 
The few men not armed 
with the rifle should carry pistols. A rifle grenade should 
be made that can be used in the service rifle so that every 
man can, in an emergency, be a rifle grenadier. Similar 
ly, every pistol hhoukd be capable of “firing colored sig- 
nalling ammunition. 


The Rifle Platoon. The platoons should be organized 


nto squads. 


wes > 25 Ss in the rifle company. 


The section is unnecessary, is merely an 

tra echelon of command and should be omitted. There 

need to carry the triangular organization into the 

ion as the platoon should yer haan normally fight in 

helon. A normal platoon should not exceed “‘thout 

and the war-strength organization proposed is: 

uads of one corporal and eight privates each; one 

int (platoon commander) ; one staff sergeant 

n sergeant) ; one sergeant (assistant platoon ser- 

two privates (runners). Total: one officer and 4o 

men. This platoon carries 38 semiautomatic 

d three pistols, which makes its fire-power fully 
that of the present platoon of 58 men. 
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The platoon sergeant, who must be qualified to lead 


the slatoon when the lieutenant becomes a casualty, 


should hold a higher ¢ grade than sergeant. My idea in 
making the corporal the ninth me mbet ot the squad is to 
give that basic unit added strength to enable it to hold 
up longer in battle 

The rifle company headquarters should consist of two 


officers men. All 


buglers and cooks should be 


and 20 but the ofhcers, sergeants, 


armed with the semiauto 
matic rifle. 

This will give the rifle company (war stren; eth) five 
officers and 140 men, with an armament of 125 rifles and 


20 pistols, The stren gth of the Regular Army rifle com 
pany in peace should not be less than four officers and 
110 men so that it will be ready to function immediately 
on M day, without reorganization or additional training 

pany 


The Machine-Gun Comp. iny (Light ) if 


shoul 1 be armed with a machine gun firing 4 the Same cali 


This com 


ber ammunition as the rifles of the rifle company. Each 
gun-squad should be carried in an ordinary commercial 
light truck, until half-track vehicles can be provided 
tiles should bx 
company and by each squad for its own security and 
All men 


before 


Enough semiautomatic carried by the 
protection (including protection ot its train) 


should be normally trained as riflemen being 


trained as machine gunners. The company should have 
a he adquarters and three platoons ot two sections of two 
Total 112 


men, with twelve machine guns, 34 rifles, 84 pistols, 13 


squads each. (war strength) five officers 


machine-gun trucks, four cross-country tout 


The Army ma 


chine-gun company should be not less than 95 men. Th 


cars, motor 


cycles. pe: ice strens eth of the Re; gular 
regimental service company should furnish the supply 
and ‘ ‘housekeeping’ ; transportation for the company with 
the necessary chauffeurs to drive it. 


The Light- Tank C ompany. 


zation of “this company will depend upon the kind of 


The strength and organi 


tank used. For the purpose ot this discussion it will be 


assumed that tl 


1e company has three platoons of five 
tanks each and a headquarters. 


ficers, 150 enlisted men. 


Total strength: five of 


Tue Licut BATTALION 


The battalion will then consist of a headquarters and 
headquarters company, three rifle companies, and one ma 
chine-gun company The headquarters company should 
have a staff and company headquarters section of about 
twelve men, an intelligence section of about ten men and 


Total 


a communications platoon of about 23 men. 


headquarters and headquarters company, seven officers 


45 men. The necessary tactical transportation will be two 
four light trucks 


and one medium truck (horse carrier). The 


cross-country cars, three motorcycles, 


company 
armed with 20 rifles and 32 


should be semiautomatk 


pistols. As in other companies, the supply and “house 


keeping” transportation furnished by the regimental 
service company. 


There should be with each battalion he idquarters it 
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least four riding horses for the battalion commander and 
his staff. These horses should be carried in trucks as 
long as the battalion is in motors. A medium truck can 
sadly carry four horses and their equipment, two orderlies 
and the chauffeur. The need for horses in the battalion 
is imperative in practically all open- -warfare situations. 
A battalion commander on foot is almost helpless to in- 
fluence the quick action of his companies, especially be- 
fore deployment. Possibly some kind of a reconnaissance 
car will be devised that can take the place of the horse, 
but no motor vehicle has yet been invented that can go 
through woods and very broken country. 

The total strength of the proposed battalion is 27 of- 
ficers, 578 men. Its armament is twelve machine guns, 
429 semiautomatic rifles and 176 pistols. 

The light battalion described will have need for a 
variety of supporting weapons. These are: 


(1) 37-mm. guns (until a better weapon is pro- 
duced) for use against definitely located ma- 
chine guns or other enemy weapons and as an 
antitank gun. 

(2) Light mortars for use against machine guns, 
and personnel not definitely located, or which 
cannot be reached by flat-trajectory weapons. 

(3) .50 caliber machine guns for antitank and anti- 
aircraft use, and for general support. 


For the support of the three light battalions compris- 
ing the regiment, these weapons should be organized 1 into 
companies as follows: 


(a) One cannon company of two 37-mm. gun pla- 
toons of three guns each, and two 81-mm. 
mortar platoons of three mortars each, and 
company headquarters. The platoons should 
each have one officer and about 30 men and 
company headquarters (including a small am- 
munition section) two officers and about 30 
men. Total: 6 officers, 150 men. The tactical 
transportation should consist of twelve carriers 
for the gun and mortar squads, four trucks for 
ammunition and personnel, five cross-coun 
cars and six motorcycles. For local defense 56 
men should be armed with semiautomatic rifles, 
and the company should have four light ma- 
chine guns for defense against aircrafe. 

(b) One heavy machine-gun company, organized 
the same as the light machine- -gun company, 
with necessary change in carriers, and the addi- 
tion to company headquarters of a small am- 
munition section. This company should be 
armed with twelve machine guns, caliber .5o, 
43 automatic rifles and 85 pistols. Tactical 
transportation: about the same as the cannon 


company. 
Heavy-Weapons Batraion (4TH BATTALION) 


In order to facilitate training, and control and coérdi- 
nation in the field, the two heavy- weapons companies 


should be organized as a battalion with head 


headquarters detachment. 


Tue REGIMENT 


It will be noted that every unit has been pro. ed 
motor transportation sufficient to carry all its c 
rage and combat equipment, including an | 

- of ammunition. All this motor transp. 
oY aie of moving at the same speed and in ‘he ; 
column or echelon. 

There remains to provide: (1) the comm 
munications and intelligence elements of the 
(headquarters company); (2) the supply and “hous. 
keeping” elements (service company); and (3) the nec. 


essary transportation for the movement of the rifle com. 
panies at the same speed and with approxim tely the 
same mobility as the other elements of the regiment 


At present our “motorized” infantry regiments ar 
really motorized only as to their trains and certain weap. 
ons and communications elements. The great bulk of 
the “motorized” regiment has to march on foot or be 
moved by special assignment of motor trains from diy 
sion or higher headquarters. This results either in ex 
treme slowness of movement of the division with ; 
units broken up and more or less out of hand for opera- 
tions; or (where trucks or buses are provided by divi. 
sion or higher authority), a complete disruption of the 
organization of the division lasting for some time and 
during which the rifle units are separated from their com- 
mand and communications units and their supporting 
weapons. It requires but little imagination to visualize 
what would happen to a division of the present size if it 
were attacked in flank by a mechanized force while on 
the move. 

To correct the obvious defects of the present set-up | 
is necessary that the infantry regiment should be com 
pletely motorized. The service company should "ws 
sufficient motor vehicles to carry all the men of the rifle 
companies and in addition furnish the supply and 
“housekeeping” transportation for the regiment. This 
will require many vehicles, but the United States, pos- 
sessing three- fourths of all the motor vehicles in the 
world, can supply them. 


Regimental Headquarters and Headquarters Company 
This should include a communications and an intelli- 
gence element and the band. The total strength should 
be eight officers, one warrant officer and 103 men. Forty 
of the men should be armed with sémiautomatic rifles 
and two light machine guns should be provided for ant 
aircraft defense of the command post, both in position 
and on the march. 


Transportation. The necessary “field and train’ ” trucks 
kitchen trailers, water and gas tanks, and light repair 
trucks must be provided. This will require three gas- ad 
four water-tank trucks, two light pick-up repair trucks, 22 
134-ton trucks and 19 kitchen trailers per regiment in 
addition, vehicles must be provided to carry the 1,305 
officers and men of the nine rifle companies. About five 
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y can ride on the “train” vehicles, leaving 
transported i in personnel carriers. A special 
a passenger k bus, will take up less road space 
re convenient in many ways but requires good 
cannot be used for cargo purposes. Hence 
rucks should be used—either 1'A-ton, 3-ton 
With 3-ton trucks having a capacity of 25 
number necessary is 17 per light battalion or 51 
nt. 

uck of the service company (“train” and “per- 
should have a driver and an assistant. The 
r the tactical trucks should come from the units 

they are assigned. 
rvice company will therefore require about 175 
ind assistant which will make the 
of the company (including a staff and supply 
ind company headquarters) eight officers and 220 
The company will be armed with 190 
emiautomatic rifles, two light machine guns (antiar- 
ind 38 pistols. The men, being all trained rifle- 
will be able to plane themselves and, in an emer- 
\ 1 furnish very respectable addition to the 


drivers, 


sted men. 


(sta ched Medical Oe) A medical detachment 
f about six officers and 70 men with a small amount of 
tor transportation should be sufficient for the regi- 


The Regiment. The strength proposed for the regi- 
then, 2,335 cn- 
i men (exclusive of attached medical personnel) . 
- arms are: 


111 officers, one warrant officer, 2 


Rifles, semiautomatic 

Machine guns, light 

Machine guns, .5o caliber 

37-mm. (or other antitank) guns ... 
Si-mm. mortars 

Pistols 


There are 35 light cross-country cars, 48 motorcycles, 
65 gun-carniers, and 129 trucks of various kinds. There 
ire also 16 riding horses (carried in trucks). 

The present war-strength regiment (exclusive of medi- 
cal personnel) is 120 officers, one warrant officer and 
3,456 enlisted men. 

Miscellaneous Details of Proposed Regimental Organi- 
zation 

Every chauffeur and assistant chauffeur is armed 
with a semiautomatic rifle. This should make the trains 
largely self-protecting and furnish a large emergency re- 
serve. It should also be possible to equip trucks and 
machine-gun carriers with the old Browning automatic 
mounted on brackets, especially for antiaircraft use. 

(2) The cannon company and regimental headquar- 

ters and service companies are equipped with light ma- 
shine cuns (antiaircraft) for their own protection. 
Rifle companies should be furnished about one 
nachine gun per platoon (brought up from the 
or use in defensive positions, but these guns should 
part of the normal equipment. 


light 
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not 
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(4) Very little reduction in officer- strength is m ade 
although the enlisted strength is reduced nearly 30°. 
This is because under the conditions of modern mechan- 
ized warfare, Although 
not shown in detail in this eude, the proportion of en- 


le aders must be highly tr ained. 


listed grades and ratings should be 


¢ greatly increased. 
Every trained soldier should be at least a private, first 
As in the Navy, the 
reserved for recruits. 

(5) 
The regiment must be highly 


bered with anything that is not needed for its combat ef 


class. sev enth should be 


grade 


The tailors, barbers, and cobblers are eliminated. 


mobile and not encum 
ficiency. 

(6) Only the most minor motor repairs should be 
made in the regiment. In campaign when a vehicle 1s 
disabled it should be replaced by a serviceable one 
brought up from the rear. Similarly broken weapons 
should be replaced from the rear. 


All repair shops, etc 


shoul | be at the rear outside of the infantry division 


(7) The proposed regiment, like any other unit, will 
not a any better than its commander. Re gimental com 
manders must be carefully selected from officers who are 
not only well educated, but who have had long service 
and experience as company and battalion commanders. 


nm peace, in the hes gu ir rmy, coionels 
I he Regular A lonel 


only “superior” 
should be selected for regimental commanders and they 
should, if they prove satisfactory commanders, be 


ke pt 


with their regiments tour years. 


THe INFANTRY Division 


In view of the disadv antages of the ‘ ‘Square " ors ganiza 
tion and the necessity both for reducing the number of 
size of the division, the 
brigade should be omitted and the division should con 
sist of three regiments of infantry with necessary 


orting troops. 
P 8 f 


echelons of command and the 
sup- 
The division should be commanded by a major general 


with a brigadier general 
“chief” or 


and 
of infantry of the division. This 
brigadier should not be in the chain of command, except 
when put in command of a detachment of the division 
with some speci: il mission. 

Tanks. One company of three platoons is not suf- 
ficient for a division of three infantry regiments. There 
should be at least enough tanks to attach some to both 
the main effort and the holding attack, else the latter 
will inevitably be spotted by dhe enemy as a feint. Two 
companies of light tanks are believed to be the minimum 
required for a division. 


The strength of the battalion is taken as 18 officers and 
300 enlisted men with 33 combat tanks—teserve tanks to 
be in a rear element, not part of the division. 


as second in command 
“inspector” 


Armored Cars. These will be necessary when the di- 


vision 1s acting alone or in the advance or on a flank. They 
will always be exceedingly useful. I am of the opinion 
that they will eventually be made an integral part of each 
motorized division. 


For this study I will assume a troop 
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of three platoons of four cars each, attached to the tank 
battalion for administration and supply. Total: five of- 
ficers, 84 enlisted men, 12 armored cars. 

Artillery. The present 75-mm. gun is not satisfactory 
for close support of infantry because (1) it has too flat a 
trajectory, and (2) its projectile is too light. However, 
some 75s should be retained for antitank use—on special 
mounts with wide traverse and rapid-fire action. 

The 155-mm. howitzer is too heavy and slow for di- 
visional artillery. An ideal weapon for divisional artillery 
would be a howitzer of about 105-mm. caliber. Until 
such a weapon can be developed in quantity, 75's will 
have to be used, preferably 75-mm. howitzers carried in 
trucks, but the division will need some 155s. 

The divisional artillery proposed is one regiment of 
three battalions, each of three batteries of 105-mm. 
howitzers and one battery of 75-mm. guns for use against 
tanks and armored cars. This would give 36 105-mm. 
howitzers and twelve 75-mm. guns. This should be suf- 
ficient since normally the motorized division of nine bat- 
talions will attack initially with not more than four bat- 
talions in line on a frontage of not over 4,000 yards. 

Pending development of the 105's there should be two 
battalions of four batteries of 75-mm. howitzers and one 
battalion of four batteries of 155-mm. howitzers. All 
artillery should be motorized, truck-drawn. Some trac- 
tors should be carried in trucks to assist movement of 

ieces where trucks cannot go. Each battery and bat- 
talion should carry (in trucks or trailers) four horses for 
reconnaissance purposes. 

A liberal number of machine guns (antiaircraft) and 
semiautomatic rifles should be carried by the artillery in 
order to make it able to protect itself in bivouac, on the 
march, and in combat. An ammunition train should be 
part of the regiment. 

The estimated strength of the artillery regiment is 120 
officers, one warrant officer, 2,200 enlisted men. The 
elimination of the artillery brigade will greatly reduce 
overhead. 

It is assumed, of course, that the division will habitcu- 
ally be supported 1 in general attacks and in prepared de- 
fensive positions by corps or army artillery —especially 
by 155-mm. howitzers. 

Chemical Weapons. No chemical troops should be 
made a part of the division but the artillery should be 
supplied with chemical shell. The 81-mm. mortar 
should also have chemical ammunition for emergency 
use. 

Aviation. The necessary observation and command 
aviation should be attached to the division from corps or 
army whenever needed, and the division should be sup- 
ported by combat and pursuit aviation. 

Antiaircraft Artillery. Antiaircraft artillery would be 
attached when necessary from army. 


Division Trains. The division should be supplied au- 


tomatically from the rear. Only the absolutely necessary 
service trains should be an organic part of the division. 
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Other elements not discussed are included i: he fol. 
lowing tabulation: 


Tora Division Mororizep 





Division headquarters ................ 33 officers 
Special troops: 
Headquarters ........cssssssesesseeseese 3 officers 8 er sted men 
Headquarters company ............ 3 officers 150 « ed men 
Military police company .......... 3 officers 100 er sted men 
Signal COMPANY ......cec.cereseseeeeeee 7 officers +175 en! sted men 
3 Infantry regiments ................. 333 officers 7,005 en! sted men 
1 Infantry tank battalion (with 
armored-car troop attached) 23 officers 384 en/isted men 
1 Field Artillery regiment .......... 120 officers 2,200 enlisted men 
1 Engineer combat battalion ...... 20 officers 500 enlisted men 
1 Medical battalion. .................00. 17 officers 350 enlisted men 
1 Quartermaster train .................. 6 officers 200 enlisted men 
Attached medical personnel and 
“| Se 40 officers 350 enlisted men 
ERIE ‘sccictiinaniemntsini 608 officers 11,422 enlisted men 


Nore: Also 4 warrant officers (band leaders). 


NoTEs ON THE INFANTRY Division 
. No attempt has been made to work out the details 
of re units in the division except the infantry regiments, 
nor the amount of motor transportation which will be 
necessary for their transportation, supply and combat ef- 
ficiency. 

2. It is assumed that every driver and assistant driver 
of a mocor vehicle (except medical) is armed with the 
semiautomatic rifle. 

3. The chief merits claimed for this division are: 

It has less than half the number of men of the pres- 
ent division; 

It has more fire-power in infantry weapons including 
tanks and antitank and antiaircraft weapons than the 
present division; 

It has more artillery fire-power than the present di- 
vision in proportion to the frontage it will usually oc- 
cupy; 

It is completely motorized and can move rapidly for 
long distances in one or more columns tly disposed 
tactically and with all weapons available pi use; 

The number of echelons of command have been te- 
duced by omitting the infantry and field artillery br- 
gade, and the rifle-company section; 

The triangular organization has been maintained in al! 
essential particulars, thus increasing tactical control and 
maneuverability and obviating the necessity of habitually 
breaking up tactical units; 

Noncombatant “overhead”’ has been reduced, but pro- 
vision has been made for necessary services so that com- 
batant units will not have to be called upon for details 
of officers and men that will reduce their combat 
strength; 

A reasonable number of riding horses (to be carried 
on trucks) have been added to regiments, battalions and 
batteries to permit efficient command and reconnaissance; 

An armored-car troop is added for distant reconnais- 
sance, and -for covering front and flanks; 

The principle 1 is adopted that all possible supply, main- 
tenance, repair and evacuation functions are removed 
from the division and relegated to echelons in the re 
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So the Germans did not get warning of the attack 


Spy and Counter-Spy—Part IIT 


By THe 


»MAS M. JOHNSON 


NCE, in my tender youth, my father took me to 


we at a melodrama of secret service. The Mas- 


uxurlant 


the be ird 


“tn, 


r Spy uptoed onto the stage, disguised in a 
Mek beard. But, just as he ‘sale ' ‘the papers, 
fell off! The audience was delighted, but net 
antly, I complained, “Aw, be isn’t a real spy!” 


e late A.E.F. and the Army generally, are apt to 


eceive n 


arratives of spies in their midst with similar 


epticism. Baloney! Their beards would fall off! They 


rget that eighteen years ago every briquet that flashed 
1 every i. a that knocked was a German spy 


ne 
rg 


~e 


ith, while there was not a German spy lurking 


| every French fertilizer pile, there were German 


nd they were spying upon the Americans. Be- 
spotlight of verity, not quite all the beards fell 


; 


sad experience impels me hastily to add, ““Don’t 
word for it.” As proof, ] quote from a ques- 
the Germany military intelligence circulated to 


routes are taken by American transports to 


“At what French ports have American troops been 
landed?” 

“How many troops have been landed at each port?” 
“What is the cornposition of such troops? Combat 
troops, labor battalions?” 

“Which French ports are being specially enlarged by 
the Americans?” 

I have seen that captured document; also, another 
paper that casts light on this German Spy business. It ts 
the final report of 'G-2, $.0.S., that it had handled 3,706 
cases of suspected espionage or disloyalty, and had under 
counter-espionage 26 German agents. Of this latter 
group some were fed false information or permitted to 
send reports which the Americans intercepted, falsified 
then forwarded. There were 79 persons interned 102 
expelled from the S.O.S., and 18 de ported from France 
And that excluded the Zone of the Armies; also 
of Europe, and the world; and the others, who 
undetected. 


Wherever there were Americans there were 





Asa whole the work involves 
more drudgery than drama. 
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German spies. Scarcely had the 1st Division sailed, than 
naval intelligence in New York interned a man who filed 
to a suspect address in Holland, an encoded cablegram im- 
parting the numerals and strengths of its regiments; scarce- 
ly had those regiments landed, than the French told Major 
General Hanson E. Ely, then provost marshal, that Ger- 
man spies with motorboats were using the islets and 
estuaries about St. Nazaire, to cover spying upon them. 

We had to protect ourselves—which 1s counter-espio- 
nage—spy-hunting. An experienced Frenchman defined 
it as ‘‘the practical outcome of the fear of having spies 
everywhere.” That same Frenchman prepared a memo- 
randum to help us organize G-2-B, the secret-service di- 
vision of the intelligence section at G.H.Q. That memo- 
randum is before me. It shows that the German secret 
services (there were several) had a multitude of agents 
spying upon all the Allies. The Allies welcomed our aid 
in hunting them down. There was less danger of over- 
crowding in this branch of the work than in the Allies’ 
own already perfected spying in Germany. So, the 
Americans did much more in counter-espionage, than in 
espionage. 

From the great Mata Hari—Bolo Pasha—Bonnet 
Rouge spy-scare of 1917 to the Rhineland intrigues of 
1919, the Americans had 50,000 officers and men run- 
ning with the hounds, hunting spies as secret agents. 
They were divided between two organizations, so well 
hidden that today few know of them—save officers who 
have heard them described in War College lectures. 
They were, first, the 500 or so “I.P’s,” the Corps of In- 
telligence Police, the special spy-hunters who covered the 
rear areas and the front in France, Britain and Italy; and 
second, the thousands of undercover operatives in the 
ranks, who formed “Divisional Intelligence,” or “silent 
watchers.” 


Theirs was a double duty, a double hazard. Outward- 
ly, and actually, they were soldiers, like any others; they 
drilled, marched and fought, and many died or were 
wounded; but living, they never relaxed eyes, ears or wits 
in the ceaseless and silent hunt for spies in their midst, or 
for the disloyal. They never worried about disciplinary 
infractions, even crime. But espionage or disloyalty, they 
reported to a single officer in the division, who, in turn, 
reported directly to G-2-B. Thereupon the disloyal dis- 
appeared, to labor battalions perhaps, or to internment 
camps. Eight hundred were thus weeded out of New 
York City’s polyglot 77th Division before it even sailed 
for France. 

That was why we had to have such a system which 
unavoidably led to occasional abuses, and why we may 
have to have it in another war. No army in the world was 
so cosmopolitan as the A.E.F., with its 51 languages. 
From no army was it so difficult to weed out spies, actual 
and potential. It is to the German-Americans’ eternal 
credit that the problem was no worse—also, to the silent 
watchers. Thanks to them, by the time divisions reached 


France, they had been so sifted that the A.E. 
most loyal army in our history. The devoted 
composed this army within an army receive 
reward, even for a service so valuable and so « 
that just before the first American attack, at 
Just before dawn, German lookouts heard se 
in the 1st Division’s trenches, followed by a 
then silence, and darkness. Minutes passed . 
ing more happened. Possibly a nervous sen: 
lookouts lighted their pipes, carefully conc 
flare. Dawn was breaking. The sun was risi: 
them, but they never saw it shine. 


A sudden crash of artillery hurled a rushin 
bursting shells at the German positions. Behind 
rage came the Americans. They swept through ¢ 
in the first American victory of the war. 
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But news dispatches that told of that victory said 
nothing of the episode that made it possible; of how, the 
night before the attack, a man in American uniform had 
started to cross No Man’s Land to the German trenche: 
He disregarded the cry of “‘Halt!’’ Two shots cracked 
At the edge of the barbed wire, the fugitive stopped 


cried out, fell, lay still. His pursuers crawled to him, and 
one took something from beneath his slicker. ‘ 


code book,” he said. 


So the Germans did not get the warning of the attack 


‘Trench 


that a German sergeant in the rst Division had tried ¢ 


take them. 


I believe no official record exists that shows that the 
Americans ever executed a spy. I have seen an official 
photograph of “German spies in French uniforms, shot 


in the 28th Division sector.” But try and get the answer 


At the front, shrift was very, very short; at the more 
effete rear, once we had trapped a spy, we delivered him 
to the tender mercies of the French, who tried him for 
violating their laws against espionage, and almost in- 
variably convicted him. That meant a firing squad or a 


prison term. 


The silent watchers story once aroused the skepticism 


of a former major who said so in the magazine he edited 


Four readers wrote him “I was a ‘silent watcher’ in your 


own war-time battalion. And you never knew it!” 


The I.P. did the more “open and above board” secret 
service. Among troops at the front, a group were 2t- 
tached to each army and corps, to ferret out men who 
could not account for themselves (sometimes in uniforms 
taken from American prisoners) , to prevent careless tele- 
phone talk, or handling of important papers and maps, 
sometimes to spread false rumors. Before St. Mihiel and 
the Meuse-Argonne, almost every I.P. in France was 
concentrated behind the battle front to make stranger- 
age compartments into which no spy could safely go. 


uring battles they helped handle prisoners and refugees 


whom they carefully sifted for spies or German symp: 


thizers. 


But most of the I.P’s’ work was in the rear areas. run- 
ning down the innumerable “spy tips” and occas! nally 
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SPY AND COUNTER-SPY — PART II 


ut a real spy or a disloyal Frenchman or 
from among the troops or civil population. 
LE ngland were divided into districts, each in 
yne or more intelligence officers with a group 
a dozen I.P. sergeants. Under various pre- 
agents traveled from place to place, some- 
uniform and on motorcycles, sometimes in 
ress. Some worked as waiters in cafés, as labor- 
any capacity that would camouflage their in- 
ns. 
vas ticklish work that required men of unusual 
ristics, and such were the I.P. The M.1.D. in 
try had hoped that this guerilla band might be 
cruited from former private detectives, but in 
had to resort to 
; for daring men who spoke French, German and 


mysterious advertisements 


guages. ~ Cosmopolites responded, who neither 
about I.D.R. or F.S.R. All were fitted 
temperament or experience to go it alone. One had 

H rench officer; another tried to kill an American 

1 third had held up a Russian train, single-hand- 
a fourth was a Belgian nobleman who later posed suc- 
fully 1s a French Ssdees. Many odd jobs fell to the 
serving G-2-B, not to be confused 


w nol cared : 


Tp 
} 


the “detectives” 
vith the M.P. or D.C.I. 
Mostly, they were self- made sleuths, happily going it 
“Some tried to be deep and im, 
t | worked like the village fool who went out and 
found the lost donkey all the wise men had given u 
Why,’ they said, ‘how did a fool like you find that devas 
The fool answered, ‘I figured out what I'd 


ave done if I'd been the donkey, and I did—and he 


ne. As one said, 


di nkey? 


That method, or others equally in- 

dividualistic, succeeded pretty well. 
Faced with proofs of German spy- 
ing at Tours (headquarters of the 
§.0.S.), the LP. made it a special 
area, hard to enter or leave; the same 
it aviation centers at Issoudun and 
Romorantin, to protect the secrets of 
the Liberty motor. At the railroad 
re gulating station at Is-sur-Tille they 
stopped a gushing leak of informa- 
tion by insisting that if outgoing 
frei te cars must have chalked on 
their sides their contents, unit and 

place of destination, it be not in plain 
En, glish and French, but in a code, 
frequently changed. Another check 
for Colonel Nicolai’s Nachrichtendi- 
enst on our otder of battle, was in 
the Y.M.C.A. hut in sacred Chau- 
mont, where visiting officers writ large 
rister their name, rank, unit 

on, 


P. guarded G.H.Q. 


against 
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German spies, with a daily and nightly patrol that 
watched scrubwomen, and what happened to the con- 
tents of waste baskets—which the Germans really did 
covet. One of the patrol fell victim to a salty Marine 
from South Dakota, and remained twenty-four hours in 
durance vile, as a German spy! Another I.P’s job was 
he carried two revolvers, 
a Colt and a hammerless Senith & Wesson, easy to draw 
quickly. Some attributed a fire near General Pershing’s 
office to an incendiary pencil the Germans used, but | 


bodyguarding General Pershing; 
£ 4 


am assured that no spies were caught at Chaumont. Yet 
some must have been there; spying on G.H.Q's was uni 
versal. 

So was spying in capitals, like Paris In the secret wal 
of spy and counter-spy, the ville luamiére was indeed a 
tactical feature; full of politicians, officials, ministries of 


foreign affairs, war and marine; munitions plants; and 


thousands of officers and soldiers from every and 


off guard, 


the trenches, bibulously, 


army 
every front, on leave, shaking off the strain of 
amorously. 


There were those little ladies—‘‘Come to my 


‘ave dreenk ? ; 


room 


otten curious know “’ow mannee 


Most worked for one secret 
if not German, 


Americain’ arrh on France?” 
then French, or Brit- 
ish. We too felt we must keep tabs on officers, especially 
those in responsible posts. Some, alas, talked too much. 
To find out which ones, the Belgian nobleman I.P. en 
tertained the “‘rankest,” and G-2-B had dictaphones in 
hotels frequented by the—ah 

y inclined. And some of 

them lost those responsible posts. 


service or another; 


socially 


Secret service reckons with the 
weakness of human nature—es- 


‘Ow mannee Americain’ arrh on France? 
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pecially American human nature. In the ports where 
transports disgorged new arrivals, I.P’s mingled with 
them, in the uniform of veteran outfits, or perhaps in cits, 
as correspondents for The Christian Herald (yes, honest- 
ly) pumping the newcomers. How about grievances, 
health, state of training, morale? Usually their report 
was, “Excellent.” Just occasionally, German-Americans 
drafted from the mid-west showed they would rather 
take their mud in Brest, than in the trenches. A good 
thing for G.H.Q. to know. 

Colonel Nicolai says he also received 
such information from his spies at ports 
the Americans used, but preserves master- 
ly silence about Emil. That astute spy 
was a bus-boy at a Havre hotel, until the 
LP. spotted him. After that, he was 
God's gift to G-2-B, for they inge niously 
fed ed all manner of I AACE 
which he duly dispatched to Colonel 
Nicolai in reports the Americans as duly 
intercepted, read, then forwarded by his 

“secret grapevine. 

Many an I.P. case had its comedy, but 
in drama, two especially approached the 
popular idea of One 
started with an order to a cosmopolite 
sergeant to “89 ‘find out what’s wrong at 
Selles-sur-Cher.” No further explanation. 
So, as Pedro Padilla from Madrid, he got 
a job working on the big refrigerating 
plant the Asnssicons were “building with 
labor largely imported from Spain. He 
sensed immediately that this was a tough 
crowd and ; The first 
night he awakened with a start, a flash- 
light i in his face. 

“Get up,” 
ish, 

Two men led him into a dark corner of the bunk 
house. 

“You don’t look like a workman,” snarled one of 
them. “We think you're a damned American spy. You 
say you're a Spaniard, from Madrid. Prove it—or 

else—!” 

They asked the I.P. searching questions. But, racking 
his brains, he answered them, for he really had once 
lived in Madrid. Then came the climax. 

“If you lived in Calle Zorilla in 1898, what happened 
in that street?” 

“What happened?” repeated the secret agent, his 
heart sinking. “Why, so many things—can’t you give 
me some hint?” 

The dark faces glowered suspiciously. Then one in- 
quisitor grudged; “Well, it was about a pig.’ 

“A pig! Good God, a pig—” the I.P. groaned inward- 
ly. Then, suddenly, a flash of memory. “I know! The 


“secret service. 


A suspic ious one. 


a voice commanded, in Span- 


day war began between Spain and America. A crowd 
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paraded the street, cheering—leading a pig 


pig 


wearing an American flag and a plug 


the house of General Weyler, they hung tl 


I: amp post.” 


The Spaniards leaped up, extended their | 


“No dirty American spy would know 


Cc ried. 


if 


The I.P. sighed with relief, and nightly, a 


next day : 





hs siieelad with them, 
in the uniforms of 
veteran outhits. 


and several others. 


He had made himself solid, fre 


about, eyes and ears open. He 
when a train went by, the 
stopped work and counted the 
were betting on how many tra 
pass, in what 
Results 


direction, wha 


trains. were carefull) 
down for one man who kept the 
never returned the lists. Camo 


love letters, he handed them to 


barmaid, who in turn gave them « 


road man traveling daily to | 
train-watching trick for the Nac 
dienst. 


This same sergeant was ultimat 
moted second lieutenant for this an 


exploits. 


‘““What was the hardest ordeal « 


I asked him. 


“The hardest?” 


he repeated. 


W 


one day an American corporal made { 
of us Spaniards pump him five miles o: 
a handcar, bawling us out for ‘Greasers 


A corporal! and I was a sergeant 


ut 


“Well 


was in disguise and couldn’t tell off th 


so-and-so!” 
The second I.P. 
Spanish background, a 


adventure also 


reminiscence 


98. There were Spanish laborers 
Beaune, too, and among them — F 


youthful Red Cross interpreter who spoke their lang: 
Like them he was fond of good red 
Burgundy and a roll of the dice, yet never lost his hea 
His real name was Peter de Pasqua; his real job, as ar 
LP. sergeant, was keeping tabs on what went on beneat! 
the sometimes troubled surface. 


Surprising things did he find when he met one Diaz 


wine. He claimed a German secret-service chief in 
lived in his parents’ home, and begged de Pasqua t 
stamp with an A.E.F. censor’s stamp a letter t 


This Spaniard had never forgotten that his family h 
been expelled from Cuba for hostility to the Americans 
Of violent temper, he had killed the colonel of the Span- 
ish regiment into which he had been drafted, then had 
fled to France, and sought work for the Americans, s° 
that he might settle the twenty-year-old score. H: 
won over another Spaniard, Ochoa, and a pacifist French- 
man, and now, it seemed, this American interpreter 

Diaz was ready for anything, he vowed when full 


bil 
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SPY AND COUNTER-SPY 


as a spy for Germany among the Ameri- 
he wanted to steal and send to the 
ins of the American hospitals at Beaune, so 
be bombed by airplanes or sabotaged. De 
rted to his superior who arranged to let Diaz 
p y| ans. 


ntume, 


Flushed with success, the Spaniard 
nspirators together in a little buvette. 

ust sign an oath!” “Death to the 
An oath in blood.” 

icked their wrists, 


* he cried. 


and signed the oath. The 
Nearby ts a 
de pot of munitions. Let us blow it up!” 

1 prominent New York 
tified Paris, and a high French counter-espio- 
Diaz, Ochoa and the 


But de Pasqua was not 


w.”’ said Diaz, “let us not wait. 


jua S superior, now 


cer came to Beaune. 
in they gobbled up. 
He w el to go to Spain, and work in with 
The offer went, 
but the 


chief. 
Gene ral Nolan; 


let a man so brave, 


nan spy through chan 
American G-2 chief hesi- 
risk a death so mean. Then 
Armistice. They recommended de Pasqua tor 
inguished Service Medial; But recently 


got the Purple Heart. However, he does have to show 


in vain. 


cret-service experience a French wife, wooed and 
f late, 
e, de Pasqua testified against the Spaniards and, 
court, they shrieked chat they would kill him 
W ell, they got out not 

ind de P asqua was right there in Paris. He still 
rding to a recent letter. 


‘Be aune, 


and certainly ot an interesting life. 


ey got out of prison. 
He is hardly the worry- 


as Lieutenant Colonel 
s Moreno, who aw them, once said, 


counter- espionas age cases, 
“come 


As a whole the work in- 
es more drudgery than drama. 


: wiakeiaiia conclusion.” 

For instance, there 

was a lot of wire- tapping, which its important but labori- 
By wire-tapping I mean trying to intercept the spy’s 
ications to and from his superiors. This com- 

tion 1s at once his greatest strength and weakness. 

It he can get his reports out quickly, it 1s doubly dan- 
both to his enemy and to himself. His grapevine 

s Achilles’ heel—mixed metaphor, but truth. For 

time a spy dispatches a report, he risks revealing 

himself but the recipient, and so, perhaps, a 

system. Therefore counter-espionage must ‘‘con- 

trol eve rything, 


WI 

meaning, watch everything, tap every 

rossib|e chesne! of communication; not cole telegraphs, 

mails, radio, but ships, ports, frontiers, railroads, some- 

tmes even roads and hotels. The I.P. spread a net of 
f trol over all France from ports to front. 

- checked travelers by suspect lists; 15,000 names 

G.H.Q., 140,000 at Paris, G-2, $.0.S., which organi- 

torbade 323 passport applicants to leave Feance. 

itched closely crews of ships docking at French 

me were messengers for the Canine. and if 

d might lead to higher- ups. At ports and other 

in centers all travelers were under surveillance. 
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I.P’s watched railroad stations, called at hotels, 


hired hotel employees to report on suspected guests, 


even 


search rooms, steam open letters; distasteful, perhaps, but 
And 


sometimes yielding important results. 
war. 


part ot 
The eye of counter-espionage was cvcr! open at fron 
tiers, especially the Swiss, a gauntlet that spies and their 
messengers were continually trying to run. They carried 
information hidden in a myriad ways; in a 
tooth, 


1 gold-crowned 
a shoe heel, a toothbrush handle, a pipeful ot to 
bacco (which the SPS would light if < wught) even a 
baby’s intimate draperies. The French caus ght three hun 


dred spies at the trontier station of Bellegrade 


There were also stations fot que stioning « ivilian trave lers 


alone 


trom Germany. 


Through another frontier station, Pontarlier, went tele 


erams to Switzerland 


y 
~ 
c 


many ot which were suspect [he 


‘rench sifted them all, saying, 


Any telegram even the 


simplest, even the least SUSPICIOUS, can contain secret in 
a censor know that Forward ht 


formation. How can 


teen boxes of sardines” means “150th Infantry Regiment ts 


here?’ Americ an I. P § Sil fred tele; gr. ims for Switzerland at 


Dijon, a 


id occasionally turned up something yr interestin 
Tricky things are codes. 


A British censor ee 
address in Holland: “Father is dead.’ 
“Father iS deceased,” and let it go 


Our 


ind 


cable to a suspect 


He changed it to 


Soon came a reply Is Father dead or deceased? 


naval intelligence censored Ou! transatlantic cables 


often changed messages that looked queer, or held them 
up if they were [rom or to anyone on its suspect list of 
100,000 names. 

There 
plants near French seaports, flashing news of our troop 


Naval find 


2-B; but they did find that German 
submarines sometimes landed 


were innumerable tales of German wireless 


ship movements. 


int« lligence could never 


them, nor could G 


agents who sought such 


information, and flashed it from » ee 


at night. So naval 
intelligence enlisted French hshermen to sell submarine 
crews fish—and ask questions. 

Perhaps in the next war, radio will be out—unless 
secret radio or radio-telephony can be developed tor 
military purposes. In the last war both sides were very 
successful in intercepting and decoding enemy messages 
Americ an G 2 got to be quite good at it, and correctly 
predicted some German moves. 

We also tried to pick German messages from the mails 
but with less success The 
chemists busy at 
Pontarlier, but our base censor in Paris never had a real 


at least, in France 


French kept thirty censors and eight 


spy case. He examined 6,335,645 letters, tested 53,658 for 
secret ink, and the worst thing he found was a bellyache 
about the chow, sent to relatives in Italy trom an Italian 
American Doughboy who had written on Y.M.C.A 
paper—in fruit-juice—with a steel pen! So the ink was 
far from invisible. 

That does not mean there were never spy messages in 
the A.E.F. fraction of its letters were 


ever examined by anyone but company officers, and the 


mail, for only 
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chemical laboratory did not function until nearly a year 
after the first Americans reached France. At the end, the 
base censor, Major B. A. Adams, reported: 

“We discovered many attempts at conveying forbidden 
information to satisfy the curiosity of friends and re- 
lations at home. This information was usually the loca- 
tion of the writer, troops near him, and where he was to 
go, ordinarily in some easily-detected code. In a few in- 
stances it was conveyed by invisible inks.” 

On the whole it is a tribute to the loyalty of the A.E. 
F. (and to the silent watchers of divisional intelligence) 
that this fine-tooth comb brought out so few suspects, for 
Major J. S. S. Richardson to describe with characteristic 
irony in that interesting publication, The Counter- 
Espionage Bulletin. Circulated among higher-ranking 
ofhicers and G-2-B, it detailed the appearance and meth- 
ods of the “aces” of the Nachrichtendienst, who might 
be expected to operate against the Americans, such as the 
formidable 
notable single achievements of American counter-espio- 
nage in Europe. I have the facts of that case from several 


~in the M.I.D.., 


“S$” whose downfall was one of the most 


officers who were high one, very high 
and from documentary evidence. 

we 3 army officer, 
amateur actor, master of seven languages. He was at- 
tached to the German legation at Berne to outwit Swiss 
restrictions upon trade enh blockaded Germany. He set 
up a dummy broker's office that imported to Switzerland 
many million francs’ worth of merchandise which was 
then smuggled into Germany often by the ancient device 
of bribery. He had two other identities: A German cap- 
tain in charge of transfer of prisoners and an habitué of 
night life. 

Through all these ramifications he had contacts with 
high and low. The chief of police of Berne was one. 
“S” had a Swiss police badge. Business connections gave 
him tips on what went on in Allied diplomatic and con- 
sular circles. To Berlin he sent the names of twenty-one 
French spies in Germany to be snuffed out before they 
could report plans for the German 1918 spring offensive. 
That was indeed his master stroke; it won him the deco- 
ration Ordre pour le Mérite. 

But the hand of the master slipped. He did not know 


that the young German managing his dummy brokerage 


was a versatile genius——engineer, 


THE osvious way to have short wars is to be prepared beforehand to make them 
short.—Pror. Henry C. Emery oF YALE. 
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office nursed a rankling hatred for the Imper: x 
ment and its army, because of an affaire b. ,, 
sister and a German officer. He vented tha 
turning over valuable information to an An 
cer, and so became known to M.I.D. as “‘Ze: 

Far from “‘zero” were the proofs he gave th: “Ss 
not only violating Swiss neutrality but viola: .g 
laws as well. The Swiss had to arrest him but 
friends got him transferred to a private sanitari 
a false alarm of fire allowed him to escape in at automo. 
bile of the German legation to his villa at Arbon on Lake 
Constance, where a speedy motorboat took him ¢ Gen 
many. 












Once he left Switzerland his secret service | ; 
But his furious compatriots suspected “Zero,” had tad 
arrested on a trumped-up charge, searched his rooms and 
shadowed him when he was released. He bx gore mr the 
Americans to get him out of Switzerland. Now one of 
the rules of secret se rvice taught at the G-2-B schoo! 
Chaumont was, 







“If a spy or informer who has served 
is caught, disown him.” 

But this American officer decided to forget rules. He 
smuggled the panic-stricken “Zero” across the frontier tc 
safety. However, the Americans did follow one rik 
“A secret service should be secret.” They turned 
the proofs on “S” not directly to the Swiss, but to the 
French secret service. 

“Let the Frogs get the credit,” chuckled the Americar 
chief. ““They’ll love it—and we'll keep the biggest ad 
vantage we have in this game—everyone will still think 
we’ re just a bunch of big- hearted country boys, playing 
spy.” 

They all thought that for a while, Germans and Allie: 
But they learned. Says Colonel Nicolai, “It was notice. 
able that American support of the belligerents stimulated 
secret-service work. It seemed as though the Allies onl 
then gained a clear picture of Germany, and found out 
where especially to set to work with their secret service 
and, above all, with their propaganda.” 

And von Hindenburg says, “Our spy service pro 
duced only miserable results. In this sphere, even Ger- 
man gold succumbed in the struggle between our ene- 
mies and ourselves.” 

So, we won even the secret war. 
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The Great Delusion 


. Joun H. Burns 


ignorant of a matter than half know it.” 


—Pus.ius Syrus (42 B. C.) 


mv schools of all the great powers spend con- 
rable time in studying military history; not 


history of man and , changing environ- 


ich broadens anyone "s vision hee the narrow, 
istory of armies locked in battle with the physi 
mphasized and the psychological factors bare- 
din. The peoples from which the armies grow 
w sustenance are given scant attention. is this 


on of an artificially restricted subject, officers 


many hours developing the necessary historical 


nique, and many more hours investigating some sm all 
of military operations (research) to evolve a learned 
sraph studded with references. Why should men of 


military men—be forced to follow the trade of 


lat why this constant poring over records while 
yw dim, shoulk lers assume a scholar’ S stoop, and 


Whyr 


ise,” nll one can hear the voices of the scholastic 


Its lengthen? 


rise almost to the grandeur of a Gregorian chant, 

v history is the soldier’s test tube. Only from the 

vf military history can we deduce the immutable 

ne Ip yl S of war. ’ Then the chorus swings into a minor 
‘Tactics may change with changes in weapons, 

but the principles of war never change.” It ends on ys 

h ar itiphonal note—a triumphant peal—sung by 

niformed scholar with horn-rimmed spectacle s— S Stady 
he great captains; only thus can we acquire paslicioncy i in 

he ¢ military art; so sayeth Napoleon.” 

This unanimity of opinion 1S impressive. And yet there 
seems to be something wrong in this constant peering 

ver the shoulder at the dim past while all civilization 
tushes forward like a mighty river, and men of more 
practical minds, by intense concentration on the present, 
ire trying to solve the problems of the immediate future. 
D es this fixation on the past cause the military to forget 

he future or even the all- “pervading present? Before going 

into this matter let us inv estigate this great chant of mili- 
tary history to see whether it is as sublimely true as it 

sounds. 

If the study of military history will give us the immut- 
able principles of war, it is excellent. But does it? Great 
battles have been fought skillfully and won by the viola- 

tion of these alleged principles. Here at once we discern a 
crack in the theory—a crack that widens when we find 
ferent nations with the same data before them do 
ee as to the statement of the principles. And the 
, ecomes a gap when we read the brilliant analysis 
by Sicnifer, in “Reunion on the Styx,” in which the au- 
thor atly shows that, actually, our so-called principles 
are bt methods—a very different thing. Perhaps Sig- 


that aif 
not ac 


» 1 
Crack 


We can picture the research 
worker diving deep below 
the sea of papers and, from 
time to time, coming to the 
surface with a fact, like a wal- 
rus with a fish in his mouth. 
Unfortunately the fact is not 


edible. 


nifers statement otf the truc principles of war verge on 
We 


agree with his new conception ot them but we can h ira 


metaphy sical formule, but what matter? may dis 
ly disagree with his logic al if humorous, exposition that 
our so-called principles are nothing of the kind. 

But what of the opinion of the great N apoleon which 
ended the scholar’ s 


chant? Clausewitz, that precise tor 


malist, who from the bloody business of war has built 
almost a philosophy, states that the older 
It lacks details. 


Napoleon's dictum to study the 
ander, Hannibal, et a/ 


battle the 
less valuable is it for study. [ heretore 
Great Captains Alex 
is countered by Clausewitz. It ts 
a pity, too, because the phr: ise has a sonorous weyra 

Where have we come to now? First, we find that we 
have no principles derived from military history, and then 
two great minds clash as to how we should study it 

Stull, one might think, 


tain from military 


e should at least be able to ob 
a fund of knowledge 
which to draw ideas that can be used today. But from 
the academic hall on the banks of the Missouri comes the 
stentorian shout: 


‘alia trom 


“NO! such a method is pure paralle ling: 
it is de “structive to t< ACtIC al thinking pe rnicious, use le ss. 
And from the banks of the Upatoi and the plains of 
Kansas and Oklahoma comes the echo, “No!” Yet von 
Gronau’s brilliant decision to attack on the eve of the 
Battle of the Marne in order to clear up an obscure situ- 
ation was based on the memory of what his corps com- 
mander did in 1871 in a similar situation. And was it not 
Napoleon who said that often the happiest inspiration on 
the eve of battle is only a recollection? 

Shall we approve von Gronau’s method? Hardly. But 
officers have made and will make decisions by this meth 
od. Here was a correct one. On the other hand, how 
many incorrect decisions have been reached in the same 
manner? Can we blame the officers who made them? 


-They had been indoctrinated by the study of military 


history—stuffed with an uncorrelated mass of contradic- 
tions. How could it be otherwise? We begin the study 
of military history without defining our terms; we do 
not mass our facts and classify them in order to make 


generalizations; we deal with masses of men, but never 
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.with man; we think almost exclusively of the physical 
side of war and neglect the mental side; we deal only with 
armies in action and not the nation at war; and we bow 
as humbly as any Tibetan lama facing the throne of the 
Living Buddha, before the opinion of a successful man 
of action—Napoleon—or an abstruse philosopher of the 
obvious—Clausewitz. We proceed as if we were in a 
static field, whereas we are in the moving, dynamic cur- 
rent of life and culture. It is not a science we are building 
but a quasi-religion. 

“Give us the detailed physical facts of these old-time 
campaigns,” cry the researchers, “and with them we can 
erect a veritable science of war.” So conscientious men dig 
deep, spending a lifetime in checking dusty battles until 
a Niagara of petty facts almost drowns us. With little ef- 
fort we can picture the trusty research worker diving deep 
below the sea of papers and, from time to time, comin 
to the surface with a fact, for all the world like a walrus 
with a fish in his mouth. Unfortunately the fact is not 
edible. 

Carefully, methodically, every detail of a campaign is 
unearthed and fitted to other details. Often there results 
a wonderful mosaic of the physical side of battle. Then it 
is pointed out where the commander has followed, or vio- 
lated, one of the sacred principles of war—which are not 
principles—and what he should have done, how he should 
have done it, where, when, and why. The little rectangles 
on the map give the picture. 

Two things can be noted here: the selection—not 
scientifically but arbitrarily—of certain ideas called prin- 
ciples, and then a calm rationalization to prove the worth 

t these ideas. A more faulty practice could scarcely have 
been devised—nor one more likely to lead to distortion 
and error. Ironically enough, the facts, unearthed by dint 
of great labor, give not the whole colorful picture, but only 
a single-toned, schematic glimpse of the physical outline. 
In this naive manner we try to prove a dogma. 

With these queer distorted battle stories of a bygone 
day we feed the military mind until often it becomes 
as grotesque as the food it feeds upon. Is such a mind 
competent to meet future wars? There is the gravest doubt 
whether it is as able to deal with the newness of a fresh 
war as the mind that never heard of Cannz or Austerlitz. 
No war is ever like any other war. The answers to war 
problems are not to be found in pamphlets or mimeo- 
graphs. There are no Sibylline Books for the soldier. The 
less distorted historical data he has to go upon (and note 
well that all military history data are distorted when the 
psychological element is excluded), the clearer will the 
commander see the immediate picture and the better will 
his decisions be. 

Let us look at the record to see whether military history 
has produced our great soldiers. Washington, the country 
squire, was certainly not a student of war. 
at the Civil War, Halleck alone could be called a military 
bookman and he was inept, because, one feels, he was 
everlastingly trying to fit the unique problems of the Civil 
War into the Procrustean bed of military history. The re- 


Of the leaders * 


sult was not happy, for in war we cannot cut ou 
to a certain pattern; the problem cuts us morc 


Sas S Own 
shape. Grant was no military student; he w. simple 
man who saw a simple problem and solved it ; ole 


way. Sherman, with probably the keenest mi 
Union side, was never hampered by wondering | ow Na. 
poleon would have used railroads had he had ¢!-:. He 
simply decided how they could best serve Bill ‘ 
purpose and used them that way. It is more : 
coincidence that the great leaders on the U: 
although educated as soldiers, came to the war | 
life. Couple this with the fact that the amateu 
often did brilliantly- —Logan, whom Sherman d 
an army commander, is typical—and we have so 
to think about. Can it be that their very lack of knowl- 
edge of past wars and their freshness of outlook was tc. 
sponsible for their success? And then consider Forres 
He was not only a great leader, but a keen observer and 
a clear thinker. His endlessly quoted remark on getting 
there “‘fustest with the mostest men’ 
with Napoleon’s. 

Who coached Alexander, Hannibal, or Czsar in mil- 
tary history? Alexander took his father’s army, and with- 
out any knowledge of the great campaign waged by 
Thothmes III and Rameses II of Egypt, sliced like a knife 
across Asia and into India. The Carthaginians had jus 
learned to fight from Xanthippus, the Greek, when Han- 
nibal came to power. Carthage had no fund of military 

traditions or history; consequently, there was nothin 
Alexandrine about Hannibal’s battles. In their way i 
are unique. Perhaps here we have the Semitic mind as it 
works in war. Then there was Casar, the middle-aged 
man stepping into war from the rowdy political arena. |s 
it likely that he had devoted his time to poring over old 
campaigns? More probably those hours were spent in 
some district political club telling the boys how to vote, 
how to intimidate the other side, and distributing patron- 
age judiciously. A rare character, was Julius. Red eves 
Napoleon, the Number One advocate of the study of 
military history, was not the profound student of it that 
his celebrated dictum implied. Ie is all a bit bewildering 
Can it be that this study in the narrow sphere of mili- 
tary history renders a man unfit for battlefield command? 
There would be a justification for it if, by the sacrifice 
of a few potential commanders, we obtained a group of 
specialists capable of organizing the data of past conflicts 
generalizing from these data, ascertaining trends of evolu- 
tion, and from it all predicting with F, 


sired as 


mething 


is an axiom to rank 


ir accuracy the 
shape of things to come—the character of the next wat 
But the acquisition of military historical knowledge is 
worth nothing except when it can be used to predict t the 
future. That, in fact, is the criterion of all scientific 
knowledge. If our laboriously garnered facts do not lead 
to such predictions, then we have only a mass of doctrines 
opinions, and dogmas. We have a faith but no science 

Has all this laborious study enabled the orthodox mil'- 
tary historian to predict the character of a future » . 
Decidedly not. The most severe indictment of the mi! 
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n lies in the fact that he did not predict the maneuver leading to another Sedan, smashing together in 

Vorld War would take. Limited though he one big, open battle at the Marne. Then to the bewildet 

study of armies in combat, he still had avail- ment of all, the soldier went into th« ground, and ther 

lata that pointed unmistakably to trench war- came four vears ot w arfare such as no ‘one ant Ipat d or 
understood trenches, barbx d wire and mac hine guns 

| War showed clearly that the defense could Stalemate! So the high command called for mo 

kly and erect hasty breastworks. Under this _ to blast a way through ‘only to find that once th 

ll force, with the crude musket of the day, ‘line they still faced another—with trenches 


ilse a powerful infantry attack with frightful and machine guns. (Sherman, fifty years 


nt learned this to his sorrow at Spotsylv ania aged this organization in high hence his shift 


} 


Harbor, and having learned it, sat down to an __—neuvers in the Atlanta campaign.) Then in despet 


ths’ siege of Petersburg rather than risk dash- gas was used anything to get the war into the op I 
ny to pieces on its breastworks. on a footing where the high command could 
is war came the magazine rile, and later the it and fight it in accordance with the old h 
both of which increased fire power enor- Meanwhile Europe bled herself whit 
peer se: small item slipped in unobtrusively . sumed the wealth of generations. 
culture —a familiar thing, ignored and neg- Yet, strange to say, there was a way out of this i é 


t added tremendously to defensive power and Fortunately for the Allies it was not found and 


ipplied 
ch anged all tactics. That item wasbarbed wire. until the last year of the war. In March, 1918 X. Ger 
rec things- —trenches, barbed wire and fire power mans—then the weaker force—by the skillful use of the 
squarely before the eves of the military historian new “‘soft spot’ tactics burst clear through the opposing 
to be evaluated in a prediction of the character entrenched zone and almost won the wat 
ext war. This prediction might have been used Military history has failed in its sole function 
basis for organizing the war force, deciding its equip- information on the subject of past wars has not even en 
ind evolving i its tactics. But the military historian abled us to predict the problems of future wars, let alone 
r strangely blind or so intrigued with the geomet- suggest solutions for them. In the name of the great god 
le designs of Jomini that he saw little else. Mars, why our reverence for it? 
vy be said that the World War was a particular You may say that we are asking too much of the mili 
actually it was a siege; that great masses in the tary historian. But are we? The tactical pattern of the 
icted area of northern France caused the peculiar as- World War was clearly discerned by one man, and he 
the war. But the historian knew already that not a soldier. In 1897, Monsieur Bloch, a Pole whom the 
masses would be used there. Moreover, he had the © soldiers thought mad, saw with clairvoyant eye the stale 
nple of Port Arthur to indicate the type of modern mate, the trenches, the slaughter, and the stabilization 
fense; yet he failed to put these facts together and pre- This man was a b: oe and a pacifist but had any one of 
ta war of positions. He was more concerned studying the great powers based the organization of its pre-war 
books that told the tale of Port Arthur than in appraising force on his conce ption, that power v would be master of 
the significant factors directly before his eyes—trenches, Europe today. 
barbed wire and machine guns. If a civilian can do it, why not a soldier? What is our 
ae we have no right to say that it was solely the deficiency? Wherein lies our error? Here we come to th 
icted area and the great bodies of troops in it that heart of the Great Delusion. The major reason lies in the 
caused the character of the World War. A study of Sher- fact that military historians have confined themselves nar- 
man's advance to, and capture of, Atlanta shows the in- - rowly to the study of bodies of troops in battle and cam 
vader, with the butt-end of a continent in which to ma-_ paign. They restrict their investigation to the physical 
neuver, using entrenchments. Give one of Sherman's details of battle—the geometric pattern of war—and 
corps but a few hours’ halt, and it could, and would, build ignore its psychological implic ations. They fail to see that 
n almost impregnable position. Fifty years before the even if the battle pattern could be reconstructed to the 
World War, both attacker and defender were using en- last physical detail, any conclusions drawn from it would 
trenchments extensively and skillfully. Something was be incorrect, because the moral factors were not con- 
driving the soldier into the ground. That something sidered. 
should have been evaluated. It was the most significant The crowning error, however, is to ignore the fact that 
y fact of the entire war—of the century—yet it armies are but a part of the people and their life and in 
practically ignored. Thus, even within his own sharp- dustry. The whole people should be studied. As it is, we 
ited field, the military historian was strangely blind only study the sword a nation uses, or should use—what 
significance of facts. shape it should be, what material, the type of grip, the 
ny half-century the military historian had in which kind of pommel; and we may even use a microscope on 
ly this war. And what do we find in 1914? The the metal itself. Then we develop methods of using the 
with their emotional doctrine of the offensive 4 sword, called tactics. All very useful, but we have neg- 
ce, and the Germans with colossal schemes of open lected to study the nation that will use this ideal weapon. 
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Meanwhile that nation may have developed for peace- 
ful purposes a certain device which, applied to war, may 
render the weapon and the methods of using it obsolete. 
Barbed wire, lethal gas, the track- laying tractor, the gas 
engine, and airplanes are examples in point. Not only 
have they been found useful in war but they bid fair to 
transform it completely. What others are before our eyes 
unregarded, and how many are still in the womb of 
Time? 

One is tempted here to make the generalization that a 
nation’s war machine can only be the sum of its entire 
social and industrial life. The social life produces the 
soldier material; the industrial life, the tools of war. The 
evolution of war can be traced only in the evolution of 
civilization. It is not a study of past campaigns that 
changed the face of war, but swift utilization of the prod- 
ucts of peace in the waging of war. In ancient days the 
invention of the wheel and the clumsy country cart led 
promptly to the development of the swift war chariot, 
just as in modern times the farmer’s tractor becomes the 
basis of the armored tank. 

As pure theory we can determine how any army would 
be more efficient if organized and equipped a certain way, 
but if that way cannot well be followed in view of the 
social and industrial set-up of the nation, then it will have 
to be discarded or modified to fit into the civil structure. 
Perhaps the horse is better than the motor, but in a motor 
civilization we must learn to fight with motors. Perhaps 
our tactics could be changed for the better if our soldiers 
came to the army with a different mental equipment. 
But unless we can change the heredity and environment 
producing the mental set-up—and we cannot—we must 
use the man as he comes to us. How the Roman generals 
of the late empire must have sighed for the solidity of 
the heavy armed masses of foot that had conquered the 
world; but this solidity had disappeared along with the 
Roman virtues that produced i it. No wishing or even train- 
ing could resurrect it. So, perforce, they used masses of 
heavy cavalry. They did well with the new weapon, but 
not until the loss of half an empire had driven home the 
lesson that the ideal, built from historical data, must in- 
exorably be discarded for the compromise that will fit 
the realities of the present. 

The problem of these old Roman soldiers was simple 
compared to ours. The weapons of war had not changed 
greatly from the days of Marius and Sulla. Well might 
the soldier of the late empire think that he could copy 
the campaigns of Casar, who used the same type of 
organization, and some of whose legions still existed, at 
least in name. That indeed is what these ancient warriors 
thought; but their concentration on the physical side of 
war—-weapons, formations and the like—left them blind 
to the fact that society was giving them a different psy- 
chologic product to turn into a soldier than it gave to 
Casar a few hundred years before. These generals knew 
their art and the history of it, but they did not understand 
the history of the empire nor the great social changes oc- 
curring within it that affected their soldier material. The 
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scope of their historical study was too narrow, 
sult, a mass of Gothic horsemen—which Ca 
Legion would have torn apart—rode over ¢! m7 
army on the field of Adrianople and the Weste. Em, * 
was lost. 

Today, in a machine civilization, the to f 
change rapidly and society changes almost 
The problem facing the modern soldier is far ; 
plex than the one " thet confronted the Roman. N 
before has it been so complicated by the thin: 
in industry and life. 

War—and here we risk another generalization —is more 
a reflection of the life and industry about us than a reflec 
tion of past wars; but armies reflect with uncanny 
the armies of the past. This paradox has muddled milit 
thought, yet the explanation is simple. Since the human 
has not changed basically in some tens of thousand: 
years, it follows that the method of controlling, directing 
and rewarding this fearful, panicky creature under fe 
death must necessarily be relatively constant. Society may 
mould the individual for better or for worse, but it cannot 
change him fundamentally. The cave dweller and the 

nthouse owner are blood brothers. Scratch a scient 
and you find a savage. However, even though the hum 
cannot change himself essentially, he does change hi 
environment—he produces new tools, new weapons, new 
instruments, and new machines. And warfare is con- 
stantly changing as these things are adapted to its 
and as they change the structure of society. 

We know how to control humans in battle. Our 
armies are direct heirs of the legion 1 in this respect. Hold 
fast to it. But the method of using these humans in wa 
will be determined for us by the pattern of the times Ne 
what we think, not what Napoleon thought, not what 
anyone thinks, determines the shape that warfare will 
assume. This, it may be repeated, is determined inex- 
orably by the age. Tactics, then, is not something that 
can be formulated from a minute consideration of past 
battles. The evolution of tactics is to be traced, strange 
as it may seem, by studying factors outside the sphere 
of war itself, 

We must forsake the old mode. We must study man as 
a whole, not merely as a soldier. We cannot permit o 
attention to be monopolized by the skillful ig 
commanders whose swords are armies. We must cease t0 
look upon the lunges and ripostes of the contestants a: 
the criteria of success and failure. The physical details of 
battle are but the background. Not in the chessboard 
arrangement of units will we discover the answers but in 
the analysis of what happened in the minds of the c 
testants—leader and led—and how it happened when 
it happened and why it happened. This leads direct! 

a study of the nation, society, industry—in short, the 
whole culture of the contestants. 

Our concern with the older wars need only be sufficient 
to illuminate the action of man in battle. The study ot 
recent wars should go beyond this in that it shou! seek 
to plot trends of ev olution in weapons and tactics. |! 
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| kground of contemporary society, the mili- 
an build the framework of a science. 
Delusion is thinking that war can be com- 
nd that the pattern of future wars can be 
a study of the narrow field of military his- 
‘litary historian needs to range through an- 

psychology, sociology, economics, soctal and 
story, and philosophy. He must cease con- 
ee dramatic battles of the past, which thrill 
fuddle his brain with their outmoded tactics. 
rsake his hero worship and his belief in the 

f geometric forms of battle. He must cease ra- 
twisting facts to prove a preconceived idea. 

bandon \ intense application to the physical 

cting battles and spend more time on the in- 


He 


psychological factors, which are decisive. 





The Decisive Element in the Attack 


der to defeat the enemy, it is necessary to come to 
th bim on the ground he is occupying and drive 
n bis position. This action is accomplished by the 
tion of fire and movement. 


A present teaching at Ihe Infantry School. 


may little behoove a subordinate, young and tender 
in military experience, to pull the tails of Sacred 
Cows, especially those that come from the lush val- 
f the Missouri and the Chattahoochee. But here 1s 


1a 
Nay 4 


it I respectfully suggest needs a good hard pull. 
will even offer the opinion meekly but firmly that 
st possible treatment in this best of all possible 


iry worlds for this particular Sacred Cow should be 
ra Mee at the north instead of the south end of the 


the 


mal 


a firm hard blow between the eyes, and away 
abattoir. 


| suggest further and in explicit detail that the first 


of the above quotation is an exaggerated, out- 
and therefore incorrect, dogma, and that the 


mise contained in that sentence and the original body 
t thought behind it were responsible for millions of need- 
less casualties on the battlefields of France and Belgium. 


I als 


uggest, with no attempt to deny that we must 
mes come to grips in the attack, that more prisoners 
en captured, more ground taken, and more battles 
nce firearms have dominated war, by the threat of 
, to grips brought about by maneuver than by all 


hill assaults shes ever cost a thousand men. 


teaching, moreover, does not jibe with other 
os of the. “Infantry School; and in particular i it does 
with those of Leavenworth. I do not intimate 
lependence of thought at the junior institution is 
be discouraged. Far from ie! But on a matter as 
tal and vital in warfare as this, there must be a 
of the minds. 


DECISIVE ELEMENT 
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must see behind the obvious L astly, he must organize, 
classify, and generalize from his facts Only thus can he 
shake himself free from the trammels of a pseudo science 
and step clear-eyed into the real science of military history 
where man and all his works is the field of research. And 
the problem is to combine man, the unchanging, with 
the implements, machines, tools, and instruments he 


his own be wilderme nt and the com 


ceaselessly spawns to 
plication of his environment, into an army that can solve 


the problems of the coming wat 


It is a large order. We may have to await the arrival 
of a military Darwin to classify our heterogeneous data 
bring order into our chaos, and deduce the general and 
fundamental principles. At present there are too many 


spade workers in the field. What we need is a few creative 
thinkers. 


So in the end we come to 
grips again, no matter, ap- 
parently, how well we ma- 
neuver. 


This is one time, in fact, when what we often think 
of as the more conservative institution 1s well in the van 
I quote from the Leavenworth text, Attack, 1935 (pat 

37) placing the contrasting words in it: ilics: ““An assault, 
sdlinheien in hand-to-h: ai fis ghting r, may be necessary 
to secure decis ive results.’ 

At another place (par. 2b) the same Leavenworth text 
states: “Every force should so maneuver as to attain its 
objective with the minimum expe nditure ot ener: gy ind 
casualties.” This means neither the inertia of : 1 Banks 
the caution of a McClellan, nor the unimaginative ruth- 
lessness of a French. It means instead the employment 
of units, regardless of how small they are, as elastic ele 
ments of both fire and maneuver, which use the ground 
of the battlefield to the utmost in the delivery of their 
fire and the accomplishment of their maneuver, and 
which waste neither time nor lives in “coming to grips” 
when fire and maneuver alone will do the job. This same 
thought ts partly emphasized at The Infantry School, 
which makes the quotation that begins this article doub ly 
incongruous. 

* * * 

But there is more of this Infantry School teaching: The 
maneuvering element is made up of groups armed with 
the rifle pm bayonet. Because of this fact, the rifleman 
with his bayonet is still to be considered THE DECISIVE 
ELEMENT OF INFANTRY. Here we have the words that are 
anathema to all the prophets of mechanized warfare 


And 


my very junior but still unbowed opinion, the 
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second sentence here has a distinctly counteroffensive 
sound. Its wording seems to ward off the buffetings of 
mechanization. The little word ‘‘still” contains a para- 
graph of meaning, if not a whole chapter. But why not 
now cast out the forlorn “‘still” and acknowledge the 
mid-morn of the mechanical era by simply saying that 
the Doughboy ‘ ‘is ONE” of the decisive elements? 

And what does Leavenworth say about the supremacy 
of the trusty rifle and the soldier who bears it bayonet- 
pointed to the tray? Not a word specifically. But per- 
haps a good deal can be inferred from this, which appears 
in paragraph 35, in Section I, Adv ancing the Attack: 

“Fire power has been gre: atly developed by the perfection 
of old weapons and the addition of new ones. Its ef- 
fectiveness has been improved by new methods of fire 
and better observation. A consideration of fire power 
must, at present, include the combined employment of 
the infantry weapons (here they are all listed), and the 
artillery, and the aviation weapons.” Again in paragraph 
26 on Fire Superiority: “As soon as the attacker comes 
under effective hostile small-arms fire, the fire power of 
the attacker is codrdinated to gain and retain fire su- 
periority. This requires a prearranged plan for the em- 
ployment of artillery including forward displacement; 
for the employment of attack aviation; for the effective 
employment of tanks, 37-mm. guns, trench mortars, ac- 
companying guns, direct and indirect m: achine-gun fire; 
and for depth in deployment.” The Doughboy i is last 
but probably not least. 

One further quotation (from paragraph 25) should 
suffice to indicate the relative 1 importance now attributed 
to the rileman as such by our elder institution of learn- 
ing, in contrast to the teaching of its younger brother in 
the South: ‘““These weapons (the machine gun and simi- 
lar weapons in the hands of the enemy) have made it 
necessary for the attack to introduce a new instrument 
of fire and assault, namely: tanks.” This time the italics 
are not mine but of the text as it stands. 

The disparity of thought and the conservatism of Ben- 
ning become still more striking at this point if we read 
the concluding sentences of the Infantry School basis 
of teaching which we have been heretofore considering: 
The numerous weapons which the battalion will have 
available, outside the riflemen, are to be considered as 
auxiliary in nature whose primary missions are to afford 
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fire support for the maneuvering riflemen 
their advance to positions from which they 
grips with the hostile infantry. So in the en 
to grips” again, no matter, apparently, how well 
maneuver, how many tanks we use, or how m sm 
chemicals, or attack aviation we are able to co 


infantry maneuver, 1n weakening the hostile 


To my untutored, and I hasten to add, extremely <4} 
ordinate, intellect, this Infantry School basic it 
exactly on a par with the reactionary utterance of the 
artilleryman who said: “W hen I have to Pass in revie 
in a truck, I'll be re ady to quit.’ * But the Infantry Se 
teaching is a far more serious matter than an ral 
blurting of rebellion at change. It is more than incongry. 
ous to “find The Infantry School still clutching to ; 
bosom such an outmoded keepsake as the ‘“‘come-to-grip: 
teachings. It is almost like finding an argument for the 
hollow square in the middle of a British work on p 
Perhaps when The Infantry School sets 
about adapting its instructional matter to the new inf 
try organization, it will find the heart to emulate L ea\ 
worth by depositing this defunct dogma reverent] 


anized warfare. 


wistfully 1 in the ash can. 


Certainly such discrepancies as those I have indicated 
with some asperity must not be allowed to stand. The 
branch schools, no matter how many brilliant minds they 
contain and how much of the fruit of sweat and genius 


they produce, must maintain, at the very least, a discreet 
working concurrence with the major teachings of the 
senior institution. That the branch schools should { orge 


freely ahead in the development and elaboration of less 
basic matters (or tentatively on primary matters) can 
never be anything but an excellent indication. 

In conclusion I suggest that no other of our military 
schools has ever made an official expression more indic- 
ative of progress than the following, which is part ot 
the last paragraph of the new Command and General 
Staff School text on attack: “Our present system of em- 
ployment of troops in battle is based on existing con- 
ditions. It must be emphasized that it is the duty of 
every officer to consider the progress being made in 
weapons, transport, and auxiliaries. One should endeavor 
to foresee how this progress will affect the principles 
laid down in our texts.” 


In war there is many a broad road to ruin but there is no royal road to success. A 
competent tactician cannot be made overnight—it is a process of years. Training in 
solving problems of all types, long practice in making clear, unequivocal decisions, 


the habit of concentrating on the question at hand and an elasticity of mind are 
indispensable requisites for the successful practice of the art of war. The leader who 
frantically strives to remember what someone else did in some slightly similar situ- 
ation is headed for defeat—INFANTRY IN BaTTLE. 
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Tue ARTILLERY 


annon made kings. The cannon unmade 
It was siege guns that by pummelling the 

s of the cation gave kings their power. 

F; ery transferred that power to the people. The 
Rp in set battles was to frighten horses. 
Ae | ces were multiplied in neater they were 
: chten soldiers too. Finally the big guns wived 


cuns, heavy ordnance was united in wedlock 


wit t, the artillery and the infantry met together 


a new system of tactics. Field guns could do 
, soldiers and their shelters. In this development 


lay the seeds of Napoleonic warfare. 


When Napoleon Bonaparte said that “The cannon has 
complete revolution,” he referred to the artillery 
of Gribeauval* and the new tactical doctrines de- 

ed from them by Guibert? and du Teil.* Said the lat- 

[he system of war has changed and consists in hav- 


ies well constituted, a. and able to ma- 


According to Colin, “In the military instruction of the 
Teil brothers one can always recognize the directing 
the great principles of war, lath dominated ihe 


trategy ind tactics of Napoleon.” 


Prior to the reforms of Gribeauval, the rdle of artillery 
field armies had been growing steadily in importance. 


The number of guns taken into the field had progres- 


r 
i 
i 


r 


4 


Se) 


movement of armies. 


15 to 27,000 men. 


ively increased. At the Battle of Rocroi (1643) the 


ench had 12 guns to 23,000 men, and the Spanish had 
Toward the end of the. 18th Century 


the Prussians had 300 to 400, and the Russians as many 
as box guns in an army. 


Fel 


In France, by the Ordinance of 
bruary 5 1720, the artillery was organized into one 
rps, the Royal Regiment of Artillery, of five eight- 
npany beads Companies numbered 100 men. A 

h battalion was added in 1756. 


In 1792 there were 
ven two-battalion regiments. 


The number of guns and their weight hampered the 


Said General Lloyd: 


“Ondinasily the artillery brigades precede the columns to 
facilitate their development, and to prevent the enemy from 
interfering with the formation of the line of battle . 

The only result is noise; but the real difficulty is that this 
var rous column of guns with all their trains advances 
slowly, forever halting and slowing up the march of the 

0S $ by a thousand accidents, in such a way that rarely, 


r General in the French Army at the end of the Seven 

ir. 

when with the rank of colonel he commanded a Cor- 
ion, he published his Essai general de tactique. 

il the Younger. A division commander in 1793, he later 
ed the artillery of the Armies of the Alps and of Italy, 

was summoned to Toulon and given charge of the siege 
s the superior of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


rfare intheEighteenthCentury—III 


The recognition of the power 
of a small force to contain 
and delay a larger for a con- 
siderable time made armies 


flexible. 


almost never, do the troops arrive together on the ground 
where they should deploy 


In addition, there was the dilemma that ordnance 
powerful enough to effect mi iterial destruction was too 
unwiel< ly tor satisfactory field use; whereas lighter guns 


lacked the 


power to destroy shelte 3. Sol« liers everywhere squirmed 


which were able to maneuver with armies, 


The Austrians sacri 
ficed power and range to multiply the number ot lighter 
and more mobile field paces. Frederick the Great gave 
two 6-pounders and one 


to find a solution to this prob ylem. 


7-pounder to each line battalion; 
in addition each brigade 4 ida battery of ten 12- pounde rs 
attached; 


and with the army went forty 10- pounder 
howitzers. 


In France, in 1702, M. de V 


Vallitre proposed 
artillery of five calibers: 4-, "8 


12-, 16-, and 24- pounders. 
The long guns were designed to be the armament of 
fortified pl: aces. The short 4- pounder 4 a la Suédoise, in- 
troduced about 1740 and firing from eight to ten shots a 
minute, was given to battalions in 1757. 

At the La Fére Artillery School a professor of mathe- 
matics named Belidor began to experiment with powder 
charges. He discovered that the charges commonly used 
were too heavy, and that by reducing the charge he 
could actually increase the range of the projectile. After 
twenty years of scientific work he was expelled for his 
pains: any fool knew that the more powder in a charge 
the greater the range! But by 1765 a field artilleryman 
named Gribeauval had vniad a series of experiments 
to determine the exact charge of powder that would give 
the maximum range for each caliber of gun. Having 
established the proper relation between the propelling 
charge and the weight of the projectile, 1 it became possible 
to design guns with the thickness of the walls of the tube 
in proportion to the strain produced by the explosion. 
With the thickness of the walls reduced, the tube and 
Gribeauval 
also shortened the gun, improved the bore in such a way 
as to reduce the amount of gas escaping between the pro- 
jectile and the tube, arranged the gun teams 1n pairs in- 
stead of in tandem, 


to three: 4-, 


the re fore the gun carriz ge coulc | be lighte “ne d. 


and reduced the number of calibers 
12-, and 18-pounders. Gribeauval not only 
lightened the field artillery SO as to make it mobile, but 
he simplified it. 

This was the be ginning of a revolution. Now big guns 
could accompany an army where formerly nothing larger 


than an 8- pounder could go. And even the little 4 pound- 
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ers, with a rate of fire three or four times that of the old, 
unwieldy guns, could smother and silence batteries up 
to and including 24-pounders! The old artillery, horses in 
tandem, maneuvering by batteries, offered a large, slow- 
moving target. The “New Artillery” with lighter guns, 
with short gun teams, coming into action at a gallop, 
with intervals between guns, offered a small and a fleet- 
ing target. 

The new artillery could close in to 1200 yards, out of 
range of the enemy’s guns, mount most of its cannoneers 


and, using covered routes, gallop to within 800 yards of 
the enemy. 


“Battery, HALT!” 

The short teams swung half-right. The guns, brought 
into battery istemandionely, opened a brisk fire. 

The speed with which these batteries could approach 
and go into action, the range of the guns (medium range, 
1400-1600 yards), the surprise effect of a hurricane of ac- 
curate fire, gave them complete ascendancy over the guns 
of the enemy. Now ordnance of large calibers, formerly 
of use only in siege operations, could maneuver with 
other arms on the battlefield, could be used in close co- 
operation with them, and throw a weight of metal capable 
of demolishing the shelters of the enemy troops. The 
new artillery could destroy any material protection likely 
to be found on the average battlefield. 

The Gribeauval guns, tested in 1765, were furnished 
to the French Army in 1774, and remained in use until 
1825. Artillerymen were quick to recognize the influence 
upon the art of war: henceforth it would be possible to 
wage an active, aggressive, and a vigorous campaign. 
Lighter guns of long range, able to displace promptly, 
brought delaying actions and rear guard action within the 
scope of the tactician. The recognition of this power of a 
small force to contain and delay a larger for a considerable 
time, made armies flexible. A force could advance on a 
wide front, threaten everywhere, and yet concentrate for 
battle. The divisional system was in sight. 

Garrison artillerymen brought to open warfare the prin- 
ciples developed by Vauban for the attack on fortified 
F Gunners began to study infantry tactics. Every- 
where there was a cross-fertilization of ideas. But the 
artillery officers were the first to develop the new system 
of combined tactics, and it was they who best understood 
it, because they alone were familiar with the character- 
istics of the new artillery and with its possibilities. The 
school of Gribeauval was appreciated by Guibert, but it 
was the chevalier du Teil who was its great spokesman. 
He was the first to set forth the basic principles of what 
we now know as “Napoleonic warfare.” 

Vauban in his siegecraft had taught artillerymen how 
to make a breach in fortress walls by concentrating the 
fire of their guns against a vital point. Officers from the 
siege artillery brought this concept with them to the field 
artillery. It is not men that good soldiers try to destroy 
in battle, but armies. When Guibert asked artillery ofh- 
cers how their arm should be used, they answered that 
their object was not to destroy lives all along the line: it 


| “A pnil 

was to overthrow a decisive portion of the en frone 
and that this could be done by concentrating — _ fires 4 
powerful batteries against this part of the |: 3 
create a breach and prepare the way for the as. + of the 
infantry. By so doing one could achieve decis — resylx 


Du Teil was the first to advocate the doctr: 


lat the 
guns should blast the way for the infantry:* 


One ought to concentrate the greatest am of fire 
against the principal points . . . One ought to «oncentrate 
the greatest number of troops and a greater m 
lery upon the points where the enemy is to be ov: :throws 
while demonstrating against other \ peor . . . It is by this 
science of movement, in the rapid and intelligent choice 
of positions, that the artillery will preserve its advantape 
over the enemy. It will continually concentrate its fire 
the decisive points and will always keep up with the jp. 
fantry. 


at seit 
MN arti) 


mn 


The artillery, mated with the infantry and become it 
yoke-fellow in battle, began to study the tactics of - 
arm in order the better to support it. Before 176s 

artillery schools had been immersed in technical gunnery 
studies. After Gribeauval’s reforms the artillery schools 
held two classes a week in the combined use of artillery 
and infantry in battle. After 1785 artillery and infantry 
battalions executed exactly the same drills; and officers of 
each arm were taught the tactics of the other, because 

“Artillery and other arms must mutually protect one 
another.” Infantry officers, on the other hand, were te. 
quired to become familiar with the effective ranges of the 
various calibers of guns, to know where they wey g0 
into position, and what results might be expected f rom 
their fire. 

The boon of mobility had been conferred upon the 
guns: the cannoneers resolved to exploit this advantage 
to the full. They declined to be bound by precedents ot 
to be held back by the dead hand of the past. Boldly 
they cut themselves loose from the shackles of tradition, 
While they adapted the principles of siege warfare to the 
uses of battle, they declined to adopt its practices. The 
power of cannon had been increased, not only as regards 
range and rapidity of fire, but by the mobility that made 
one gun the equal of many. The gunners declined to 
sacrifice this asset for the illusory advantage of entrench- 
ments: “Every defensive founded solely upon entrenched 
positions is absolutely contrary to the true and solid prin- 
ciples of the art of war,” was the teaching of du Teil. 

With the guns able to keep up with and yet not im- 
pede the deployment of a field army, it became possible 
to dream of a war of ceaseless activity, and of a continual 
and relentless offensive. With artillery able to maneuver 
with the other arms, even on the battlefield, it became 
possible to achieve swift marches. Speed fostered secrecy, 
and secrecy surprise. Armies could be articulated, be 


made supple and flexible. They could be subdivided, each 


‘But Frederick the Great foreshadowed it: “Die Artillerie- 
Officiers . . . suchen sollen ihr Feuer wohl anzubringen, dam't 
es von der Seite den Ort der Attaqua concentrire.” (“Ar! illery 
officers must seek to direct their fire in such a way that 1 wl! 
be concentrated from a flank against the point chosen ior te 
attack.”) Militér Schriften, 306. 
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ng both mobility and the power to delay 

for a considerable time. Also, after victory, 
ind relentless pursuit could be instituted— 
, the front, barking at the heels of the quarry 

) bay again. U ninterrupted activity, unceas- 
‘ized, ond concentrated energy —these were 
ught, and the new musket and the new artil- 
ade it possible to realize them. 


& re the ideas incorporated j in the Artillery Field 
Soonsis culations issued April 1, 1792. After that 
e: rtillery ceased to be a part of the infantry organ- 
vations and became a separate arm. This step led in turn 


a new development: the creation of horse artillery. 
The idea was not new. Both Charles XII of Sweden and 
Frederick II of Prussia had sought to gain greater mobility 
for rm guns by mounting all the cannoneers. The Gni- 
beauval guns made this practicable. On April 17, 1792, 
seven Ct ympanies of horse artillery were authorized, one 
be attached to each regiment of field artillery, but avail- 
able to be detached at need. Each company was composed 
76 men and of two captains and two lieutenants. This 
rorse artillery was equipped with 4- pounder guns and 24- 
pounder howitzers. The first two companies were organ- 
a by Mathieu Dumas°® at Metz, and one company was 
attached to the army of Lafayette and the other to that of 
Liickner. By December, 1793, there were nine g-com- 
pany regiments of horse artillery; so popular did this new 
arm become that the generals would have no other if they 
could help 1 it. 
Such were the developments during the time when 
N i Buonaparte’”’ was learning the craft of mak- 
Napoleon read Feuquieres, Guibert, and proba- 
bly Lloy d. as these were the military works first placed 
in the hands of young officers. The young Bonaparte was 
the favorite disciple of the Baron du Teil, the elder 
brother of the chevalier. In 1788 he was the junior mem- 
ber and recorder of a board convened by the Baron du 
Teil, Commandant of the Artillery School at Auxonne, 
to study the fire of bombs from siege guns of 8-, 12-, and 
16-pounders and from mortars of 8-, 10-, and 12-pounder 
calibers. Again, according to the Baron du Teil’s daugh- 
r, N apoleon, in 1791, stayed four days with du Teil 
studying maps spread on large tables and talking shop. 
During the siege of Toulon Bonaparte asked the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to send an artillery general to 
lend the prestige of his ‘tank and experience to the task of 
re lucing the enemy forts. The chevalier du Teil, al- 
though in poor health at the time, was sent. He approved 
the dispositions made by his subordinate, but does not 
appear to have taken an active part in the siege. From 
these long and intimate associations it appears that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte could not but have absorbed and di- 


gested the teachings of the du Teil brothers, which doc- 


ig W ar. 


eran of the American War for Independence, and a grad- 
the revived general staff college. 
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trines he later put into effect with such startling success. 

The revolution begun by Gribeauval’s discoveries and 
changes was not only a revolution in matériel: it 
above ali, an intellectual revolution. It is not enough to 
possess new devices: the officers of the old Royal Army 
in France did not rest until they had exhausted the maxi- 
mum of benefit to be derived from them. They 
quick to throw overboard as illusory, attempts to smother 
the entire enemy front with artillery fire; and they sought 
and found surprise by placing a hurricane of accurate fire 
on the decisive point in space and time. They understood 
that mobility begets mobility 
mobility. 


was, 


were 


as immobility begets im- 
When they took the guns away from the in- 
they 
took away from the artillery the need for great supplies 
of ammunition, 
them. 


fantry battalions in order to concentrate their fire, 
and long, cumbersome trains to furnish 


The cannon has given sovereignty, and it has taken it 
away; or, rather, it hes been science that has given us the 
guns, and it has been intellectual alertness that has taught 
us how best to use them. Toward the end of the 18th 
Century, soldiers were immersed in professional studies. 
They were aware of the best thought of their day and 
of the past. They were able to seize the spirit of their 
time and to make use of it to develop a tactics and a 
strategy in keeping with it. A young Corsican gunner, 
industrious and studious, re aped what had been sown by 
those who had gone before him. It was he who threshed 
the grain, winnowing the wheat from the chaff, took it 
to the mill of study, ground i it between the wheels of re- 


flection, and sold the product for an empire. 


Before 1914 the nations had hitherto unheard of inven- 
tions. Soldiers had the experience of their predecessors to 
guide them. They had seen recent inventions tested even 
on the battlefield. They had all these advantages set be- 
fore them. They ignored them all. Immersed in the 
artificial technique of their peacetime profession, blinded 
by routine, effecting to worship the innovations of times 
long gone by, they kept on repeating the litany which 
conienned ‘the pharisees, never dreaming that they 
themselves had now become the pharisees. The blind led 
the blind. Both fell into the ditch. 


Today there are the means for creating a new revolu- 
tion in the art of war (it is still a useful art and still de- 
cisive in the affairs of mankind), but the blind are still 
leading the blind. There are motors in great numbers: 
yet we go afoot. There are semi-automatic rifles; and we 
still think of using them only to produce a greater volume 
of frontal fire. We have 7 75-mm. howitzers, we have light 
tanks—or at least blue-prints of them—we have armored 
cars (a few), and airplanes of speed and dependability 
hitherto undreamed of. Yet there is no speech of “‘the 
new this” or “the new that”—there is only speech of the 
things that are already dead but still unburied. 

The Army must live, or we all may die. 





















By Mayor J. J. CANELLA 
Infantry 


HE average soldier going up on the firing line 
seldom hee an idea wher score is considered ex- 
pert, sharpshooter or marksman at that particular 
In other words, he has no definite objective for 
Take “‘par” away from golf and the game 
loses much of its kick. Give the = ae a similar in- 
centive and you add just that much more interest to his 
favorite sport. One pr: actical system designed for the 
double purpose of giving the soldier his pars and his ofh- 
cers a means for quickly noting how he’s mz iking out has 
been used with considerable success. 

This system is based on the idea that if a man ts to 
qualify as an expert, sharpshooter or marksman, he must 
make at least a certain score or “* 


range. 


c shh range. 


For 
instance, a lower score is required at 200 y ards standing 
than at 300 yards sitting and kneeling or at 500 yards 
slow fire. These required scores may “to considered * par 
for that particular range and one may make “par’’ what- 
ever he desires so long as there is a trend upward from 
the hardest range to the easiest. 

For uucuion, let us take course ““B” and figure “par” 
for each range. In order to qualify as expert a man must 
make at least 223. Of this total we allot 130 points for 
slow fire and 93 for rapid. For slow fire the 130 points are 
divided as follows: 4! points at 200 yards standing, 43 for 
300 yards sitting and kneeling and 46 points for 500 ~ 
fire. The rapid- fire total is similarly distributed—47 a a 
200 yards and 46 at 300 yards. If a man is making A 
scores or better, the company officers need not worry 


about him. To set him off, his scores are posted in red pen- 
cil, 


par’ on each range. 


For sharpshooter 212 points are required. The 122 
points allotted for slow fire are divided as follows: 36 at 
200, 42 at 300, and 44 at 500. Rapid fire being easier, 
200 yards gets 46 points and 300 yards gets 44. A man 
shooting these scores or better has his scores posted in blue 


Par for Rifle Marksmanship 






pencil unless he makes an expert “‘par’’ on s 
which event that score is posted in red. 
The marksman pars are 32 at 200, 35 at 3 1 48 
500, giving a total of 105 for slow fire; rapid 
points, 43 at 200 and 39 at 300. The man 
these scores 1s in the doubtful class. His scor: 
in lead pencil. 
Scores less than the “ 
pencil. 









par” for marksman ai 
These circles brand the weak sisters 
them out for special attention. 

With this system in effect company officers 










visiting 
brass hats can tell at a glance the way the company ; 
stacking up. If the check i is liberally spattered wi 
and blue figures it shows that the outfit is shooting wel 






whereas a plethora of pencil and circled figures proclaim 
that the bolo men are having a fling. 

The accompanying chart » Heiden the pars for t! 
ranges and categories. 







Vari 
This is followed by a ie gure il 
trating the method of scoring. 



















SLOW RAPID FA 
— 7 soa al 3 e Qualificatior 
3 | si 
200 300 500) & | 200/300) & | = 
RED | 
cae 
E.R 41 | 43 | 46 | 130] 47 | 46 | 93 | 223] Expert 
| 
tt 
BLUE 
S. S....] 36 | 42 | 44 | 122] 46 | 44 | 90 |212|Sharpshooter 





BLACK 





M. M.-.] 32 | 35 | 38 





105} 43 | 39 | 82 | 187] Marksman 








BOLO__|(_ ) 


Unqualified 





























































































































SLOW RAPID 

NAME . . = ——a| Total a Aggregate | Qualification 

500 | | 200 | 00 | S 

Sgt. Woods........1 °45 | 44 “47 || «#136 “0 | 0 | 880 #235 “Expert 
Cpl. Scott.......... #39 | 3 | $45— | 27 “3 | ‘9 | 97 #224 | *Expert 
| Pvt. Townes. | 0) | (@) | “46 | 105 “a | 0 | 83 189 ~ Marksman 
Pvt.Morton.......| 33 | 4 | 6 | 123 *47 45 «| (f92 #215 | ¢Sharpshooter 
Pvt. Jenks... (29) | (33) (35) | (7 | 44 | 744 | 88 185 | Unqualified 
| Pvt. Roth. nome res ee ee ee 6 | “% | {91 204 | Marksman 
Pet Sik........[ two | te | wae | tae [vr [we | tee [faa [thar 
























*Red. 
tBlue. 
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Nicholson Jacket with the collar raised. 


Department of Experiment has completed 


HI 
Tivos test of the Nicholson jacket for field use 


formal garrison wear. The material used is stand- 


d melton overcoat cloth. The collar may be raised and 


sed to protect the neck or lowered and opened at the 


nroat. 


[he waist is adjustable to provide a snug fit and 
tront closure is of the zipper type. Two outer pockets 
ind one inner pocket are provided and pleats in rear of 


each shoulder are recommended to insure full freedom of 
movement, 


A y 7 


Frequency-Meter Set, SCR-211-T1 


T IIS set ts designed for checking the calibration of 

io transmitters and receivers so that they may be 

t more exactly on their assigned channels. 
tal-controlled oscillator for checki I 

| ccking the meter it- 

1e complete weight of the instrument is 35 


It contains 


the increased use of radio it becomes most im- 
that sets be accurately calibrated in order to avoid 
nce. This frequency- meter set was found to 
well and, with minor modifications, was recom- 
for standardization and issue to headquarters 


S of the infantry brigade and regiment. 


Mess Tables 
XPERIMENT Al mess tab les have been under test 


in the Service Company, 29th Infantry, for ne arly 


The new tab le is one and one- -half inches wider 
and one foot shorter than the present standard table. The 
top 1S made up ol several pieces ol white oak, one inch 
thick, glued together and treated with several coats of 
spar varnish. 


one year. 


The hardwood top provides a better base 
tor the varnished finish than does the standard poplar, 
and the glued joints are 


less liable to crac k. Equipment 


and side rails but both of these 


proved undesirable. 


included casters items 


, 7 
Sound-Powered Telephone 


HIS device operates without batteries. Its rang ge is 
Under favorable 
conditions it hi is given excellent results over Six and one- 
half miles of wire through three switchbeards. Weight 
and bulk of the unit is yee the same as that ot the E E- 


8 or EE-s telephone. 


conservatively rated at five mules. 


The hand set of the instrument includes a transmitter 
and a receiver. As a transmitter, acoustical energy drives 
the diaphragm which in turn actuates an armature in a 
magnetic feld to vary and alternately reverse the magnetic 
flux along the axis of the armature. The armature is 
positioned through a coil, hence an electromotive torce 1s 
induced in the col dependent upon the direction and 
rate of change of the flux through the armature. Accord- 


ingly, the varying acoustical energy imposed upon the 





The sound- powered telephone 
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diaphragm is converted to alternating-electrical energy in 
that circuit. As a receiver, alternating electrical energy 
through the coils causes armature movement which drives 
the diaphragm to produce acoustical energy. These prin- 
ciples are not new but their application has recently been 
made practicable by reason of the advent of high- flux- 
density steels. 


y vy 3 A 


Transportation for New 8|-mm. Mortar 


HE Cannon Company (now Mortar Company), 

2gth Infantry, recently completed a test for a suitable 
type of transportation for the 81-mm. mortar. Under the 
tables of organization effective October 1, 1935, the mor- 
tar company (one of the units of the provisional 4th or 
special-weapons battalion of the infantry regiment) 1 
armed with this weapon. 

The conclusions arrived at as a result of this test were: 

(1) That the Care M-2 or the pack animal with the 
Phillips Pack be used and that the pack be given pref- 
erence over the Cart M-2. With the mortar squad as 
now organized, two mules are authorized for the trans- 
port of the gun, equipment, mount and ammunition. By 
packing, the maneuverability of the unit over varied ter- 
rain is much greater than the animal-drawn cart. Also 
transport by rail or water is facilitated as the space taken 
by the p: ack is much less than that of the cart. 

(2) When truck trenepertetion is used, a hand-drawn 
vehicle not to exceed 75 pounds should be used in con- 
junction therewith to fh the 81-mm. mortar, Mount 
M1, and equipment and about 30 or 35 rounds of light 
shell. This hand-cart is to be unloaded from the truck 
and drawn by hand when truck transport is no longer 
possible. 
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New British Light Machine Gun 


N view of our interest in the light machine gun as 
an integral weapon of smaller units, it is interesting 
to note the characteristics of the light machine gun re- 
cently adopted by the British Army to replace the Lewis 
gun of World War vintage. The new machine gun, of 
Czechoslovakian manufacture, is gas-operated, air-cooled, 
and magazine-fed, and operates in a manner similar to 
our Browning automatic rifle. The magazines hold 30 
cartridges, caliber .303; the cyclic rate ‘of fire is about 
500 rounds per minute. The gun is designed to be fired 
from the shoulder, from a bipod, and from a light tripod 
which is provided with mechanical traversing and elevat- 
ing devices. It is 45 inches long and weighs, with bipod, 
21 pounds. Another feature is the ease and rapidity with 
which the barrel can be replaced; this adds materially to 
its capacity for sustained fire. 
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Further Study Desirable 
§ picg development of the Stokes-Brandt & 


tar, with its long effective range of over 
again brings up the question of light and relat 
ranged high- trajectory weapons for our s: 
The necessity for close support by a high- tra} 
on of our contemplated highly- -enthile | rifle b 
parently requires the development of smaller 
mortars. The inaccuracy of the nfle grena 
that a replacement is needed here too. The d 
of such new weapons may necessitate a reorg: 
our minor units in order that their tactical be: 
be fully realized. The tactical handling of 
section armed with semiautomatic rifles, ligh 
guns, and light grenade projectors, offers poss 
interesting speculation and study. 
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Antiaircraft Defense of Infantry Trains 


oo depend upon concealment, disper: 
defensive fires, in that order, for protection ag 
enemy aircraft. 

Concealment is secured by the use of overhead 
such as trees, buildings, etc., by construction of 
flage, 
hours. 


and by dlaence of movement during daylight 


Dispersion should be sufficient to present onl) 
munerative targets to enemy aircraft. Biperion is cl 
obtained by bndavidleiel or small- group moveme 
creased road distances and at irregular time inte! 

Defensive fires may be furnished 

(1) Over an area by specially organized antiaircratt 
infantry troops; or (incidentally to infantry trai 
tection) by coast artillery antiaircraft units. 

(2) By attached troops or weapons from the organi 
zation to which the trains belong. 

(3) By weapons organically 1 in the trains. 

Of the above, (1), when it is available, is the most 
effective. It should not be assumed, however, that trains 
can move with impunity even when such a defense is set 
u 

Tk method described in (2) 1s objectionable | because 
it diverts fire- power from the primary mission. Troops 
so attached should not be placed in column with the 
trains they are to protect except as a last resort, lest their 
fire be neutralized by the concentrated fire enemy aircratt 
directed at the trains. Positions to the flanks are prefer 
able. 

The number of weapons now organically a part of in- 
fantry trains is insufficient for adequate fire defense 
against an enemy air attack of any magnitude. [rains 
operating with no other fire defense than mer own 
weapons must therefore make maximum use of conceal. 
ment and dispersion. 
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Training Records 


y ( veL CamMpBELL B. Hopces 





OME years ago I served for a while as commissary 
small post in the Philippines. On my final 

1 | made a mistake of a few pounds (valued 

ts) in figuring the wastage allowed on beans. 







Much correspondence followed and tomseeen months later 
| wrot rt final indorsement, the fourteenth I think, 
se beans, inclosing a post office money order for 







clear my accounts. 





[hat is a true story, and it is ty pics al of the accuracy 





by the War Department in all administrative 





[ et a company commander fail to initial a change 





, soldier’s service record, or make some other minor 





and back that record will come from W ashington 





rection. A great deal of administrative data about 





soldier must be recorded, kept up to date, and 
ily fled in the War Department. 


ile tr ited. 





Inaccuracies are 






[he Service Record has 24 pages, which provide spaces 





ra multitude of entries concerning the soldier's military 





How many of those pages are devoted to his mili- 





ning? Exactly one and two-thirds, provided you 





5 as grr athe training his record of special duty, spe- 





ts f ating, and the course of 1 instruction in sex ‘moral- 





Perhaps no further record of his training for the real 
f a soldier 1s required for file in the archives, but 
complete data are certainly necessary in his com- 






inv. In many of our organizations, unfortunately, such 
cords are not kept. 






Too often our training programs and schedules are 
ide up in a hit or miss fashion, without any depe -ndable 
nformation as to what the men to be trained have already 






een taught. Constant changes in personnel complicate 
bl 
problem. 





The Army Pty not get its recruits by regu- 
ir t periodic increments; they deibble i in. Regiments on 
toreign service get a few on almost every transport, and 
with a three-year tour, we know that the turn-over will 
¢ about 33 per cent each year. If it were possible to work 
it a system of replacements that would give a regiment 
ts new men once a year instead of in driblets, the train- 
ing problem would be much simplified. For men in their 


irst enlistment the instruction could progress in much 














¢ same way that classes move forward in schools. How- 
t, we would still have to take care of the reénlisted 
d transferred men, who come to the organization with 
no ff data regarding their previous instruction other 
uh ne and two-thirds pages in the Service Record. 





t there are excellent reasons for the present re- 





placement system, and with accurate training records the 
existing situation could be met, 


and met satisfactorily. 
The basic factors of any training or teaching problem 
are: 
[ime available, 
Subjects to be taught, 


Tests to determine qualification. 


Without 2 good estimate of the number of hours avail 
able, and the scope and content of the various subjects 
of instruction, a properly balanced distribution of the 
time will be impossible. Without some system of tests 
and record of qualifications, unnecessary repetitions and 
The interest of 
some men will otten be de: idened by doing ove! and ove! 


things in which they are alre ady thoroughly prohc ent, 


serious Omissions are very likely to occur. 


because certain other men in the unit need that partic ular 
kind of instruction. 

subject should be in 
they 


The men who are qualified in that 
another group le arning something 
there 


do not know. Furthermore, 


can be no well- 
regulated standard of proficienc y either for individuals or 
for organizations, well-balanced 


grams and schedules, followed by tests. 


without training pro 

Training schedules and training records depend upon 
one another—they should be complementary, but are 
they? How often have you seen in the orderly room a 
big board, with the names of the men down one side, 
subjects of instruction across the top, and vari-colored 
tacks peppered over the board to indicate degrees ot pro 
ficiency. And how often have your inquiries about that 
graphic record of the company "s instruction status brought 
this answer: 

“Well, Sir, we used to try to keep that board posted 
up-to-date, but we found that with such frequent changes 
in personnel it took nearly the entire time and attention 
of one officer and a couple of noncommissioned officers to 
do it, so we dropped 2. 


Such excuses do not justify the absence of 


training 
records for individual men. However, before these records 
can be transferred to the big board by stic king colored 
tacks in the proper places, they first must be determin d 
by giving the requisite instruction, holding qualification 
tests, and jotting down the results. If they are jotted down 
in a clear and systematic manner, the keeping of the 
colored-tack record board should not be a very difficult 
task. The fact that the subjects in which qu ilification 1S 
required are not the same tor all the men in the company 
1S another source of difficulty. More 1S expected trom a 
sergeant than from a corpor: al, and more from both than 
Pi 1 priv ate, 


and the specialists must be qualified 1 
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other subjects still, thereby further complicating the list 
of headings across the top of our board. These difficulties 
can be overcome, of course, but after all, the individual 
record slip for each man is the more important. It may 
not be as valuable for purposes of “‘eye-wash,” but it 
will fill all requirements for intelligent preparation of 
training programs, and it can also be made into a valu- 
able factor for stimulating the interest of the men and 
promoting a desire to progress. This cannot fail to build 
up the morale and esprit of the organization. And when 
the soldier leaves the organization, his Training Record 
goes with him, his copy in his personal possession, the 
other copy attached as an extra leaf to his Service Record. 

I suggest the following measures for accomplishing 
these results: 


Make a list of subjects in which individual quali- 
fication is required, giving references to official pub- 
lications governing that subject. 

Nore: The list shown opposite is suggested for rifle 
company privates. For noncommissioned officers, for 
machine-gunners, and for specialists, some variations 
would be required. 

b. Give the soldier one copy of this list, and keep 
one copy (filed alphabetically) in the orderly room. 

c. When the soldier has qualified in a subject, he 
will turn in his copy for entry of the proper credits. 
At Saturday inspection, or other suitable formation, 
qualifications will be announced before the company 
with appropriate formality, and the man’s list returned 
to him. 

d. Standards for qualification will be established by 
“training guides” for each subject listed; these guides 
to lay down in some detail the scope and character of 
the training, and to form the basis of the tests for de- 
termining qualification. 


Human nature, boy and man, is pretty much the same. 
The boy scout will work hard for his merit badges, and 
he gets a thrill when he earns the right to wear them on 
his sleeve. The soldier likes to adorn his bosom with his 
marksmanship and other badges. The student at our 
Service Schools will burn the midnight kilowatts to make 
a good record, and pride inspires him when he walks up 
and receives his little certificate of graduation. 

And so it will be with the soldier. The blank spaces 
on his Training Record will act as a spur to his interest. 
He will have an objective, a mission, and instruction will 
will mean more to him. He will know that when he is 
fully qualified his drill hours will be shortened. Of course 
the collective instruction of his unit must be kept up; 
disciplinary drills must not be neglected, ceremonies must 
be held with frequency, field work, marching, camping, 
etc., must goon. But he is a fully qualified man on indi- 
vidual instruction; an occasional drill, or test, in the vari- 
ous subjects will insure his continued proficiency. 

With the training records properly kept, the training 
schedules will almost prepare themselves. Knowing that 
the major will be around next month to test his company 


TRAINING RECORD 


Pvt. Co, . stacne ee 14th Inf. 


Ienscnad Qualiteg 


 Initiag 


1. Laws — Sepetentens, 
M.C.M., A.R., Dept. & Post Orders .... 
2. Sites Military Courtesy. 
M.O.M., A.R. 600-10-15-25-30 
3. Military Organization. 
General; Local . 
4 Fitting and Care, Uniform and reser 
A.R. 6000-35-40, 850-5-125 oes 
5. Hygiene, First Aid, Care of Feet. 
A.R. 40-205 to 235 incl.; 615-250. T.R. 112-5: 11 
6. Interior Guard Duty. 
T.R., 135-5-15. Local Orders 
7. Chemical Warfar 
B.F.M., Vol. te “Ch. 8; T.R. 415-15 . 
8. et a8 Squad. 
es EE 6ke 64 owe Rade dod ee O08 
9. — Reading any.) Local Terrain. 
T.R. 190-5-10 ... 
10. i’ Training ana Athletics. 
! 115-5, Part 1; A.R. 850-120 .... 
11. setae Drill, to incl, Squad. 
B.F.M., Vol. II, Part One (1.D.R.)... 
12. Ceremonies and Inspections. 
I.D.R., Part Two; Part Three, Ch. 2 
13. The Infantry Pack. 
I.D.R., Part Three, Ch, 1 
14. Tent Drill. 
1.D.R., Part Three, Chs. 3 and 4.... 
15. Rifle Marksmanship. 
B.F.M., Vol. III, Part One, Ch. 1..... 
16. Auto. Rifle Marksmanship. 
B.F.M., Vol. III, Part One, Ch. 2 
17. Musketry. 
B.F.M., Vol. III, Part One, Ch 6.... 
18. Instruction with Bayonet. 
B.F.M., Vol. III, Part One, Ch. 4.... 
19. Machine-Gun Instruction. 
B.F.M., Vol, III, Chs. 1 and 2 
20. Antiaircraft Combat. 
Se SE oc wedewes 
21. Scouting and _Patrolling. 
ho.) 1c eas be tah dee webecace 
22. Combat Principals—Rifle Squad. 
T.R., 420-105 .. 
Additional for Qualif. as Pvt. 1st OL: 


23. Drilling Squad, Close and Ex. Order ............. 
Specialist’s Training: 


Capt., 14th Inf., Comdg. Co. 


in this and that, the captain will be thinking ahead, or- 
ganizing and systematizing his instruction to take cart 


of the blank spaces on the records of his men. 


The same principles apply with equal force to collective 
training, but no effort is made in this brief article to covet 


that phase of the subject. 


The regulations governing basic military training 


state—— 


“Standards of proficiency for individuals in the various 
. are established by the Wa 


_ In the absence of such War saa 


grades and categories . 
Department. 
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they will be fixed by subordinate com- 


but in 
there is no uniformity either as to the 


inate, the regulations do not state, 
commanders who fix these standards, or in 
themselves. In a great many organizations 


: the great majority of them—standards of 


backed up by qualification tests, are not fixed 
follows that no records are kept. 


ed would be the proponent of further increase 
per work. The work herein proposed is not 
, it 1s training work; and if we can provide 
for a soldier s administrative record, surely 

him one page for a record of his military 
which after all, is the reason for his being in 


a oe 
R.O.A. Convention at Springfield 


F enthusiasm and organization count for anything, 
a convention of the Reserve Officers Associ- 
be held at Springfield, Mass., on June 22, 23 
igurs well to be the most satcetdlal one evet 

a national body. 
ure the maximum efficiency in handling the 
details of the convention, the Springfield Chapter 
ed the “Reserve Officers 1936 Convention Cor- 
which has been granted a charter by the state. 
President 1s Cz aptain Carlton F. Dent-Res. 
rfield celebrates the tercentenary of its founding 
ant and the festivities incident to its celebration on 
full swing during the Convention. With this in 


1 


the Convention Committees will arrange to have 


Pooler, 


Iness possible conducted in the mornings, leaving 
rest of the day free for enjoying the entertainment 
cfield, and all of Western Massachusetts, 

time. 


ofte rs at 


Honor Roll 


Toe number of 
W 


In this issue we welcome to the company : 


SC lat stand solidly behind the Association 
JOURNAI 


100° organizations continues to 


and 1 


[he rith Infantry, 
The 66th Infantry (Light Tanks), 
[he 2d Battalion, 2d Infantry, 
22d Infantry, 
he Fort Worth (Texas) CCC District, 
Pocatello (Idaho) CCC District, 


roth Infantry. 


rs are on the way. If the present trend continues 
have to get out a special edition to include them 
t will be. quite all right, since we'll be easily able 
1 it. 
the list as of March 1: 
. Infantry, 


1 Infantry, 


34th Infantry, 

2o1st Infantry (West Virginia N.G.) 

52d Brigade Staff (M assachusetts N G.) 

All Infantry officers on duty at the Army War Col 
lege, ' 

All Infantry officer students at the 
General Staff School, 

[he Intantry Board, 

Department of Experiment [he Intantry School 

Headquarters Staft, The Intantry School 

Faculty, 


Command & 


The Intantry School 

ad Infantry, 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.) 

rsth Infantry, 

Calitornia) CCC District 

(New York N.G.), 

53d Brigade " adquarters & Headquarters Com 
pany (New York N.G. ) 

Tank Class, The Infantry School 

Lutkin (Texas) CCC District, 

124th Infantry (Florida N. G 

rith Infantry, 

66th Infantry (1 ight Tanks 

2d Battalion, 

22d Infantry, 

Fort Worth (Texas) CCC 

Pocatello (Idaho) CCC 

roth Infantry 


Redding | 
roth Intantry 


2d Infantry 


District 
District 


7 7 y 


Edwin Howard Clark Machine Gunners’ 
Trophy 


OO late for inclusion in the January-February num 
- ber came word that Company D, 7th Infantry, had 
carried off the Edwin Howard Clark Machine € 
Trophy in the 1935 competition. Company D, 22d In 
fantry, and Company M, oth Infantry, 
and third, respectively. 
Captain Charles H. Coates commanded the winning 
company 


sunne rs 


plac ¢ d scx ond 


and without benefit ot commissioned assist 


ants. That lack seems to have been more than compen 
sated for by the following seven vertebrae of the 
pany backbone: 

First Sergeant Stell L Davenport 

Serge ant Thomas Godfrey 

Se rgeant V irgil P.T Ippit 

Sergeant Vern H. Kinyon 

Sergeant William Gubbins 

Sergeant William J. Solcany 


Sergeant Clarence L. 


com 


Connolly 


The winning company attributes a share of its success 
to its training with the Coates Flash-Sound Firer. And 
what may that be, you ask? We reply unctiously—if 
you read your INFANTRY JOURNAL you should know 
That device was described in detail in the issue of May 
~~ 1934. 


Ve list below the first ten companies of the 78 that 
Be dy Attention is particularly invited to the fact 
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that Company M, gth Infantry, the winner in 1934, 
finished in third place this year; that’s consistency. And, 
speaking of consistency, note that five regiments copped 
the first ten places. 

The Infantry Association salutes the winner not only 
for winning but for winning by such a large margin. 
That done—it turns to the other nine companies, repeats 
the salute, and reminds them that 1936 is another year. 
And of course that 1936 reminder also goes to the re- 
maining 68 machine-gun companies. 


Motorized Antiaircraft Machine Guns 


NE of the vital problems of the next war will be the 
protection of marching columns of infantry against 
attacks by hostile aircraft. The 3oth Infantry, one of the 
seven type B motorized regiments, has found effective 
the methods discussed hereafter. 

The route of march is reconnoitered by an officer, who 
has with him one or more men from each section of ma- 
chine guns. The reconnaissance officer looks for terrain 
where hostile aircraft may attack the column successfully. 
He points out’ to a section representative the general loca- 
tion for the guns, leaves him on the road, ona moves on. 
If the reconnaissance officer decides that more than one 
section of guns is needed for the defense, he leaves addi- 
tional section guides as required. 

If the route at any place is such that the ground troops 
are unable to disperse quickly, as in cuts, on bridges or 
fills, or near streams or swamps, two or more sections 
may be required. Especially dangerous are those parts 
of the route where the troops are unable to disperse 
quickly, and there is concealment for the approaching 
planes. No effort is made to protect the column on roads 
winding through woods, in open ground where — 
attacks are impossible and dispersion is easy, and 1 
similar places, unless sufficient guns are available. 

At times the column may be operating alone or as a 
leading battalion, and contact with enemy ground forces 
may be expected. The problem of moving the machine 
guns far enough to the front to enable them to protect 
the head of the column then becomes difficult. It may 
be solved by sending a motorized combat patrol with the 
reconnaissance officer, and by adding riflemen to the ma- 
chine gun crews to assist in their defense. 

The section guide stops the section when it arrives in 
trucks, and points out to the leader the general location 
of the guns. The gun position should be at least 150 
yards off the road, out of the zone of attack of the hostile 

lanes, and on a high point from which there is observa- 
tion and field of fire in the probable directions of attack. 
Covered or concealed positions for the guns should not 
be occupied. The hostile pilot, intent on attacking the 
column, is unable to put effective fire on a single ma- 
chine gun out of his line of flight. Also, if the pilots 
locate the guns during their reconnaissance, it may dis- 
courage attacks. The guns are sited to fire on the attack - 


I “April 
Company D, 7th Infantry ......... 92° 23 
Company D, 23d Infantry ......... gor 49 
Company M, gth Infantry ........ Qo 31 
Company M, 7th Infantry ipl < « 89° .24 
Company H, gth Infantry ........ 89° 49 
Company D, 31st Infantry ........ uy 25 
Company H, 23d Infantry ........ 88. 18 
Company H, 31st Infantry ........ 882.78 
Company M, 31st Infantry ........ 858.72 
Company M, 14th Infantry ....... 57.45 


ing planes before they open fire on the column 

The equipment for the gun and crew is reduced ¢ 
minimum. The M-1 mount is stripped to gun and tr 
pod, and ammunition and water chests are carried }y 
hand. There should be at least four men in each oun 
crew, for it may be difficult to move quickly the M-; 
mount to a position up hill or over bad terrain. The ad. 
ditional men are available as observers. The gun is fired 
on the mount, on wheels. One truck should be provided 
for each squad, if available, but a truck can transport 2 
section. 

The position is occupied until the tail of the marching 
column has passed beyond effective range (about 1,000 

yards) ; then the section entrucks and moves ahead along 
the route of march to a new position selected by the re- 
connaissance officer. 

A battalion with a machine-gun company of twelve 
guns can protect itself easily on ordinary terrain. A sec- 
tion can cover about one mile of the route and can move 
efficiently at least once an hour. This gives twelve guns 
for each 2y, miles of the route of march. It will seldom 
be necessary to protect the entire route so that the 
strength can be increased in the more dangerous places 

The problem of the defense of a marching regiment is 
less diffcule. for the size of the area to be protected does 
not increase with the larger number of machine guns 
available. An officer of the regimental staff should co- 
ordinate the use of the three machine-gun companies. 

The scheme of the antiaircraft defense here discussed 
should be effective against low-flying planes employing 
machine-gun fire and bombs (about 3,000 feet or lower). 
It is doubtful if an infantry column is a suitable target 
from higher altitudes than this. Fragmentation bombs 
persistent gas bombs and gas released from tanks would 
be the most dangerous weapons of the hostile air force 
but to be effective they must be dropped on or very neat 
the column. 

We hear that hostile aircraft will prevent all daylight 
marches in the next war. It is easy to visualize situations 
where half a regiment will be more valuable ar noon 
than the whole regiment will be at the next midnight 
Days, hours, and even minutes will be valuable, an di the 
daylight hours may have to be utilized. An efficient 4 
fense against hostile aircraft will make this pract: ible. 
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\ Sense of Proportion 
nH tic question that has cropped up in the past 
| ies of The INFANTRY JOURNAL is by no means 


he services. Colleges have been debating the 
on for years. It 1s obvious, of course, that 

on any one phase of training is basically 
less the object be to produce specialists. For 
rofessor of Greek and the football coach were 
Only re 


they come to recognize each other's prob 


rs throats overt college athletics. 
biectives and tried to harmonize them. It ts 
wr the pros and cons of military athletics to sit 
their pipes and seek a sensible solution 
tically every modern educational institution 
t must meet certain scholastic requirements be 
illowed to seek the glories of the gridiron, the 
the track, or the court. He must first complete 
irs residence, regardless of whether he enter as 
in or as an upperclassman by transfer from 
school. He must take and pass creditably certain 
ind elective courses. His personal record must 
arred by infraction of school discipline. In short, 
blish the right to participate in college Sports 
maintain that right. If his academic work be 
nsatisfactory his membership on the team ends 


not possible to establish an analogous system in the 


\ rly twenty vears ago I was a prive ate in the Army. 


we] 
Well do | remember the ex-college football star who was 
listed for the sole purpose of playing football. This 
worthy was excused from all hikes because of flat feet! 
| put in a hitch in the Navy. There I found the 
me thing—this time a big- league pitcher without prior 
ervice who had been enlisted as a chief petty officer. He 
learned even the manual of arms or how to splice 
two lines. Of course, these are isolated and glaring in- 
stances of overemphasis, but they do show the way the 
wind used to blow. 


It seems to me that we would do well to regulate our 
ervice athletics somewhat in the manner that our colleges 


1o the A recruit, for instance, might be required to 
serve one full year before he could become a team mem- 
ber. During that year he would have to assimilate enough 
milie i fund: imentals to be considered at least an average 
oldier. His service record could show no summary-court 


punis nts or AWOL. 


He would not be favored, 





a is an outlet for that pet idea that will revolutionize military thought. Here is a soap 
can decl 
safety valve let her blow! Contributions should not exceed four or 
ive hundred words and, regardless of the length } 









aim with equal authority. Here, in short 


° lL soll erty on Aten 
each Whi recetve @ Suoscr tor 


babied, or excused from any of the routine duties falling 


to the other members of his outfit. He would be re quired 


to earn the 


right to take part in athletics. 
g 


Ot course, ways could be found to get around such a 


set up U ntl quite recently many of our universities 


“found ways’ to side step the rules, but the Carnegi 
Foundation’s investigations soot ended that. Today ther 
ire few ringers in intercollegiate competition and few in 
Once firmly established 


tractions of the amateur cod 


a simular code tot the services would soon rob the rew ol 
the U 


race from the 


S. S. Podunk of any ple sure IN Winning a cutter 
S. S. Pocomoke when the former out 
fit knew full well that its victory came from rew 
packed with men who had not earned the riel 
pete through efficie ncy in their grad ind branch 

A final thought ind | am through. I am at a loss t 
account for the psychology that will permit mixed tear 


of officers and enlisted men to a in any sport 


Whether officer players ire limited to one or a doz 


} 


of no importance the sam principle is involved. Ofh 
cers are graduate students in military education and 
listed men are undergraduates I ven if we discount th 
possible loss of respect and discipline brought abour by 
the spectacle of an audience of enlisted men hissit y ol 
booing a commissioned player, officers have no mor 
right, 


under the amateut standards to 


partici pate with 
the youngsters than “‘Red’ Grange would have to don 


his 97" and play for Illinois next fall P.C.P 


P 4 4 
War is the Main Game But— 
HE author of “War is the Main Game 


against athletics, concedes nothing to competitive 


"in his brief 


sports as a valuable means of training men for war. He 
1S either b lind to the good the \ accomplish or he deliber 
ately overlooks it. 

He has forgotten that soldiers are young and that most 
If this 
energy is not expended in athletics it will otten fin d ; 


of them must have an outlet for excess energy 


outlet in less desirable activities. 


He has forgotten the importance ot the coordinated 
alert and agere ssive mind and body accustomed to rough 
bodily conflict. 


He has forgotten that the ability to take a sickening 
punch and still keep up the fight is a valuable military 


asset well worth cultiv ating, and that during peace, this 
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cannot be acquired anywhere so well as in the boxing 
ring. 

He has forgotten that “the battle of Waterloo was won 
on the cricket fields of England.”’* 

He has forgotten that the Boers probably the most 
skillful creepers and crawlers the white race has ever pro- 
duced, failed as an army because they lacked that will to 
close with an opponent that makes for decisive victory. 
Football might have imbued them with the offensive 
spirit and taught them team work. 

He has remembered only the commanders who let 
others overemphasize athletics and were not interested in 
proper training. 

He has forgotten that commanders like those he de- 
scribes will have poor training with or without athletics. 

I, too, have seen filthy stables on a post; the garrison 
I have in mind had had practically no athletics for four 
years. I've seen a battalion in which the sudden com- 
mand, ‘‘As Skirmishers,” given to any platoon would 
produce a rabble. Yet it had no athletics. 

The cure lies in the commanders. Just so long as a 
good parade, a snappy inspection manual and a beautiful 
barracks are made the only tests of a command, just so 
long will combat training remain a poor second—ath- 
letics or no athletics. 

The author of “War is the Main Game” bases his 
“approved solution” on the premise that we cannot have 
both athletics and normal training. The Military Acad- 
emy and many posts prove this assumption to be fallaci- 
ous. 

Soldiers take a keen interest in man-fighting forms of 
sport such as football, boxing, and bayonet fencing, but 
no formula that the staff can devise nor all the loving 
cups the post exchange can buy will ever make them wax 
enthusiastic over crawling races, or sneaking and peek- 
ing competitions. 

War is not only the main game; it is a man-fighting 
game and can be taught most effectively by man-fighting 
sports.—Paut Newearpen, Lt. Col., Infantry. 


*Eprror’s Note: Here it is. We knew it was coming. 
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Antitank Gun Suggestion 


TANK, like an airplane, can be riddled with bullet 

holes and still function. The best, probably the ulti- 
mate, solution to the single-gun antitank defense prob- 
lem is a gun that fires an armor-piercing, bursting pro- 
jectile. The rub is in the laying. 

Suggested Gun. Increase the muzzle velocity of the 
37-mm. gun. Of course it can be done. If necessary, vary 
the caliber, use a longer tube, a more powerful propel- 
lant, a streamlined projectile, a rotating band—eve 
thing for speed. Keep at it until a gun and shell are ra 
veloped that can, at mid-ranges, penetrate the armor any 
tank will carry. Use a soft metal nose if necessary. Fit 
this projectile with a base- -detonating, delay fuze. 

Put the gun on a mount permitting great freedom of 
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C-Apnil 
manipulation. The caliber .50 machine-gu: ripod, te 
versed, seems close to the mount solution. 

Now we have a gun that will knock out — tank wid 
one round. How do we lay for that round? he caliber 
.30 machine-gun firing tracers can readily be | id op ol 
tank, regardless of its course or present- -day boitle speed 
Mount the lightest type of aircraft machine © in rioidly 
with the 37-mm. tube, and we have the gu: complet 

The battle is on. The tanks approach Tr. ret, Lead 
ing Tank.” The gunner looks through his <ichts inj 
lays; Number 1 puts his thumb on the firing lever ad 
watches the gun commander; the gun commander stanj 


away from the dust and muzzle blast and raises an arm 
Immediately the gunner cuts loose with the machine 
gun, watches the tracers, and manipulates quickly on the 
target. The gun commander, detached and calm, oh. 
serves the tracers. When the center of i impact is on t 
target, down comes his arm, off goes the gun, Up 
the tank, and again the Infantry is Queen of Battles! 
Antitank gunners are supposed to open fire on any 
tank within effective range, and continue firing until the 
tank is disabled or out of range. The tank? It will 
“them thar tanks,”’ or no tanks at all, unless the enemy 
foolish enough to fritter away such destructive means 
The more tanks deploy, the more they play into the 
hands of the antitank gunners. We need a gun that can 
knock out, not one tank, but a fleet. 
Also the possibility of such a gun, in fact the same 
gun, firing super-sensitive fuzed shells at airplanes, is 


interesting.—R. J. P. 
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Blaze of Glory 
“His cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold.” 
IN The Army in My Time, Major General J. F. C 


Fuller says, “Once, as a subaltern, I worked out how 
many hours in his service a soldier took in ‘cleaning up. 
I forget now the astronomical figure I arrived at. 
These words brought back to me a succession of scenes 
that my occasionally practical mind inevitably conjures 
up a dozen times a year. Of these scenes I shall recount 
wee | three. 

In Panama some years ago—nearly a thousand 
Springfield rifles borne by as many soldiers of the Coast 
Artillery at evening parade, every rifle polished to 
mirror surface, bereft, even around the screwheads, o! 
every least coating of gun metal, shining in the sunlight 
like the spears of Sennacherib’s cohorts. Who paid for 
blueing them again I never learned. 

(2) A day of 97 in the shade—even the New Jersey 
applejack trees are drooping. Guard mount at fovt 
o clock—the troops droop, too, even at attention. They 
spent last night until midnight—and more than one 
night before t at—scraping, rubbing, scouring. Nothing 
that was brass beneath its sensible coating of OLD. paint 
now remains unpolished. What, nothing? Well, hardly 
anything. The general rides up to the guardhouse and 
after the customary honors have been rendered inspects 
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CEREBRATIONS 


the rear rank his all-seeing eye finds an 
AN EYELET UN- 


[he entire new guard is thrown off. “Cap- 


1 first-aid pouch 


(also company commander of the unit 


guard), report to your quarters in arrest. 


utenant (new officer of the guard) also.” 

lay in Georgia. A new lieutenant comes to 

utenant. ‘We have been told by our com- 

nder that we are to contribute ten dollars 

I can’t 

1¢ men are to pay two dollars apiece and the 

last kid came it’s tougher than 

ep out of debt. Do you think I should dare 

I've only The 

is to cost about $350.00. The company com- 

ints us to go ON a Note, too, to cover payment 

ntil all collections are in. I hate the whole idea, 
I cuess I'd better pay and forget it.” 

I said I'd only give you three fond memories, but here’s 

, fourth for good measure: 
4) The Philippines. I fly in a simulated attack for- 


mation against an infantry regiment. 


| nickel-plating a machine-gun cart. 
Since my 


been commissioned a vear. 


but 


As we hunt for 
the regiment I try my amateur eye at observation. I do 

ig st to keep my mind on the appearance of the 
terrain below and off my queazy stomach. A glint, a 
fash, several glints and flashes, then many, down there 

the slightly swaying ground. The pilot turns and 
srins back at me beneath his goggles as we rush down a 
steep channel of atmosphere to simulate an attack. 

; have no personal antipathy to glinting brass and 

eaming leather, but I am utterly certain that the whole 
business is wrong. The very idea it upholds is antago- 

iistic, not only to the elemental habit of camouflage chat 
modern warfare demands, but to the thoughts of military 
necessity that we endeavor to place in the minds of our 
citizens who bear no arms now, but will, soon enough, 
when the need arises. 

The greatest absurdity of all is the belief in the neces- 
sity for brassy splendor, however modest, to set off equip- 
ment and uniform. Does any uniform lend itself better 
to a soldierly appearance, than ou. own combined with 
darkened insignia, a shoulder or waist belt of web, and 
leg and footwear of dull, rough-finished leather? I like 
the pretty brightness of brass—on doorhandles; but I 
am positive that shining equipment is (1) unnecessary 
toafine, businesslike, military appearance; (2) contrary to 
the essential principles of modern warfare; and (3) slightly 


ridiculous when viewed with a calm min 


- > @ 
Paradox 


HE Army builds flat feet but abhors them! 

“Heels together, toes apart! Number three, second 
ual, look at your feet; do you call that a forty-five-de- 
gree ole between your feet?” 

Th have drill sergeants, shavetails, and even over- 
zealou —— forced men for ages to disobey indulgent 
Natur by prohibiting them from planting their feet 
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parallel as she intended. But these worthy and loyal in 
terpreters of regulations are not to blame; they merely 
School of the 
Soldier, TR 50-15, paragt aph 3 2 b. Feet turned out equal- 
ly and forming > an ingle of forty-five de 


follow the instructions laid down in the 


crees 
S 


Che pic 


tures show it chat way, too. 


In the li ght ol modern med al knowleds oC this is an 


unmitigated crime. Orthopex Lic specialists definitely 


state 
that standing and walking with the toes pointed out 1s 
the surest way to develop fallen arches and to fostet 


such unmilitary deformities as curvature ol the spine 


sageing abdomens, stooped shoulders and 1 varietv otf 
internal organic maladies. 


Why do we 


our hardy Indian tutors for they accomplished hiking 


» do it? Certainly it isn’t heritage from 


wonders by planting their moccasins parallel or toed in 


It’ S not advocated by trainers ot athletes; they follow the 


Indian’s school. suffered from 


flat feet, wore arch supporters and “educating” shoes, or 


And almost none of these 


developed spin al deformities. 

Strangely enough we retain military postures In spite 
of toeing out. But we do it by physi sical exertion whereas 
sensible standing and w alking with feet par: allel tend to 
make West Point 
fashion plate shoulders natural characteristics of 
soldier. 


retrograde stomachs, spines, and 
every 
“Heels 
A few years later the medico gt ts us 
Bg having flat feet (with retired pay, we hope). The 
wonder i is we first , second , or third 
degree pes planus. To make this criticism constructive, 
I suggest we change TR 50-15, 
rated six inches and parallel.” 


W.G,]. 


But the song goes ‘round and ‘round, 


together, toes out. " 


all don’t have 


3 b to read: “Feet sepa 
Corresponding changes 
elsewhere to conform. 


ae 
Ever-Ready Backbone 


HEY used to say that the noncommissioned ofhicer 

was the backbone of the army. There was no ques- 
tion of his spinal qualities in the old days when he won 
his stripes in the school of training, seasoning, and ex- 
perience. The Army good noncoms, 
but can they qualify as vertebrae without attending the 
same school ? This rhetorical que stion at once evokes a 
thought. 


today has many 


Even with our well-planned scheme of national de 
fense, we will be short some fifty thousand officers on 


M Day. Knowing this, 


are we going to wait until war 


breaks out before we start training ‘the additional pla- 
toon leaders that will be needed? 
prepare these leaders now, while we still have the time 


Or are we going to 


the material, and the facilities? 
With the many calls made upon the under strength 
organizations in garrison, the combat training received by 


our nanesmaiemened insuffici ent. 


detached service, special 
ceremonies, summet-training-camp duty with the CM 


TC, ROTC and Reserves, 


officers is woefully 
Guard, fatigue, special duty, 


horse shows, athletics 


and 
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special trips, all break into the ume that a company 
commander has to train his duty sergeants in tactics. 
Moreover, since many stations have little terrain suitable 
for combat instruction, the noncom must wait for his 
annual taste of field training to put into practice what he 
has learned by spasmodic pce cart at company school. 
A post or regimental school might have more and 
better facilities, but it would still be forced to contend 
with much of the same interference. 

We have the finest service schools in the world—for 
officers. At The Infantry School we have the facilities 
and the material for making excellent platoon leaders. 
Why not use these already existing facilities to establish 
a special service school for noncommissioned officers? 

By adopting a four-month course we could graduate 
two classes of infantry noncoms each year. If the classes 
averaged 125 students it would take but two years to 
provide every infantry company with one Benning- 
trained noncom. Within six years each company would 
have three potential platoon leaders. In battle such a 
“backbone” could stand many a boot at its lower ex- 
tremity without cracking. —KennetH M. Hatpine, 
Major, Infantry. 


As I'd Like It 


INCE the World War there has been a marked im- 

provement in the appearance of the uniform. This 
very tendency, commendable though it be, has carried us 
from the freedom and comfort so necessary in the rough- 
and-tumble work of field service. Today our field uni- 
form is a dress uniform in fact if not in name. My idea 
is not to abolish our present dressy model but to supple- 
ment it. | would retain the existing uniform for all oc- 
casions demanding a smart appearance and use the type 
proposed herein for war, simulated war, and, possibly, 
fatigue. My suggestions follow: 

Blouse. A short, loose jacket, fastened with zipper, 
similar to the leather and woolen jackets worn for hunt- 
ing. To fasten ughtly at wrists and waist, and have a 
turn-down collar. There should be large breast pockets, 
and shoulder straps, the latter to h ald pack-straps in 
place. 

Shirt. A good quality issue shirt, loose-fitting (not 
tailor-made). The collar to be a real shirt collar, not a 
choker. Shoulder straps, to hold pack-straps in place. 

Trousers. Ordinary slacks, to be worn by all men not 
actually mounted on animals. These can be folded 
around the lower leg and bound with puttees for march- 
ing and for ordinary service; and when the puttees are 
removed circulation is not impeded in the lower legs. 
This plan is used by the British, and by our own 
Marines. 

Breeches. As at present, but worn only by those actu- 
ally and necessarily mounted. 

Overcoat. A trench coat of waterproof material, with 
a detachable woolen lining for cold weather. The outer 
coat should be light and the woolen lining warm but not 
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too heavy. And again, shoulder straps; not 
for loading up with badges, but for the orig 
of holding other straps in place. 

Headgear. Helmet, overseas cap, or car aig; 
Use any one, or a combination of the first ¢ 
ing on the kind of service. If the helmet 
overseas cap should be carried for relief wear 
ally, every soldier should be required to we 
gear at a slight angle; the West Point 
should be the only exception. 

Color. From A.D.C’s to K.P’s all clothine to be a 
nearly identical in color as possible, importers of Britis 
cloth to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Footgear. The present shoe and spiral puttees, The 
latter might well be wound lower since trousers are tp 
be used instead of breeches. Those equipped with 
breeches will have the present laced boots. 

Badges. Rank insignia as at present. Branch, regi. 
mental, and other insignia to be of gun-metal finish o 
embroidered in neutral colors, and kept to a minimum 
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Buttons. All of horn or composition. The Engineer 
will have to sacrifice their cherished button when on fel 
service. We hope they will accept this philosophically 
Officers should be allowed to wear the Engineer button 
on their pajamas, if desired. 

Neckties. These abominations should be absolutely 
prohibited with “full field.” Furthermore men who are 
marching, or otherwise exerting themselves, should be 
encouraged to leave the top button of the shirt unfast- 
ened. 

These suggestions are offered with all due modesty. | 
am well aware that able men of all armies and all 
times have struggled with the problems of military uni- 
form, and are doing so today. Of course, we shall never 
reach a solution acceptable to everyone. The desires of 
the tall and the short, the fat and the lean, the general 
the recent graduate, and the private, are too divergent. It 
is believed, however, that all practical soldiers will sub- 
scribe to the basic thought—one uniform for smartness, 
another for the serious business of battle —Ratpx 


Muuis, Major, Corps of Engineers. 
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Where Are They, One and All? 


R the sixteen-odd years I have been reading the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, there have appeared 1 in its pages 
with fair regularity descriptions of training schedules. 
Of these schedules some remain only in the back num- 
bers of the magazine, and others—for the most part the 
intricate or gaudy ones — have found favor. Not an 
orderly room in all the land but has a wall covered with 
one type or another, pretty pins resting in their hi les by 
hundreds or neat little “X’s” in squares. But of them all 
I doubt if there is a single one that tells the truth. 
Strangely enough, the truth about training ts not hard 
to find. Offhand, of course, we know that fatigue and 
other evils cut into our drill periods, sometimes unmetc- 
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ve know how much? Here ts a way to 

ge chart with enough horizontal lines on it 
names of all men in your company at the 
nough vertical lines so that each man will 
for every hour of training scheduled for 
month. Then every day require your first 
sive you a roster of the company showing 
tee from drill, authorized or snauthesioed, 
ist even show absences of half an hour for any 


| is over each day, spend ten minutes filling 
ires on your chart. It saves time to use a leg- 
ick, G for guard, F for fatigue, and so forth. 
imply leave the squares blank when a man is 
f you like. 
it the end of the month, multiply the number 
f drill by the number of men on the roster of 
npany. That will give you your total “man- 
£ scheduled training. And then count up all the 
aces on the chart to find out your actual “‘man- 
of drill. Finally, by dividing the second number 
the first you get the percentage of attendance. 
f you do IE honestly, I guarantee that you will be 
|. If you do a little more summing up, adding 
the separate kinds of absence hours, you can see 
clearly whether fatigue, guard, sickness, AWOL, 
cial duty is the greatest thief of training time. 
over, you have entmraveribte evidence to offer 
never your outfit doesn’t perform quite like the em- 
s household hussars when command and staff are 


simple method of keeping tabs showed these 
hings in one company of the Regular Army at the end 
a 99 hour training period covering two months: 
The only man in the company who had been at 
dell for more than 40 hours was the first sergeant. 
(2) Less than half the men in the company had actu- 
lly been present for 20 hours. 


he average attendance during the whole period 

was 9.4 per cent. 
lr nother company of the Regular Army (a war 
strength company) the average attendance for one month 
was 10.1 per cent and for the next month, 11.4 per cent 


Try it a few months, and you'll find out a lot ot 
things. If some entire regiment would use this system 
for a year, consolidate and analyze its findings, and seek 
the best methods « f correcting the evils disclosed all 
regiments could gre oe profit by its experience 

Just bec ause you have a full drill schedule, a complete 
training program, and a pretty chart in your orderly 
room, and you turn out as many as 30 men for drill 
sometimes, don’t feel too sure your company ts fast 
becoming a crack organization The only way vou can 
find out what is really going on 1s to keep track 
SOMETIMES PRESENT 


od 
Kneel—to the Prettiest ? 


HY do we waste \V alu: ib le tr: aining time on and oft 
the range, te aching the kneeling position for hiring? 
Surely, not because we are likely to use it in combat! 

With cover, we will veh ne use the prone posi 
tion. It is conceivable that with certain circumstances 
we might use the sitting position, or, in trenches, the 
standing position. Without cover—well, would YOU 
kneel? 

In wars up to 1815 or thereabouts, when ranges were 
short and muzzle velocities low, there was a reason fot 
the front-rankers to kneel: that was so the rear-rankers 
could fire over the heads of the front-rankers. And 
old Indian fighter has assured me that the kneeling post- 
tion was occasionally useful for firing around the side of 
a big tree—if there happened to be a branch at the right 
height for a rifle-rest. 

But that was be fore the days of automat weapons 

Let’ s spe ‘nd the time now used for te aching the kn ecl 
Ing position to pr: actice such amenities of combat as fire 
control, distribution of fire target designation or even 
plain, old-fashioned trigger squeeze 

Oh, ves, of course, it would mean changes in the pre 
scribed courses of hiring for record but then, we didn’t 
compose them as they stand, either! 

You can kneel to fire, if you want to, Mister, but as 
for me, I'll be doing well if I'm not so low on the ground 
that I'll have to look straight “up tO se bottom. As the 
French say, “the position 1s ridiculous __Virrio 
LAX 


To MAINTAIN in peace a needlessly elaborate military establishment entails economic 
waste. But there can be no compromise with minimum requirements. In war there 
is no intermediate measure of success. Second best is to be defeated, and military 
defeat carries with it national disaster—political, economic, social and spiritual dis 


aster —MacArTHUR 
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The publication of an article in the INFANTRY JOURNAL is not 
indicative of the acceptance of the views of the author either by the 
INFANTRY JoURNAL or the U. S. Infantry Association. It is the 
policy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL to print good articles on subjects 
of interest to Infantry officers in order to stimulate thought and 
promote discussion; this regardless of the fact that the opinions 
expressed may be at variance with those held by the Editor and the 
members of the Executive Council of the Association. 


Editorial 


“Twenty Shots at Thirty Paces” 























NE day a guest of Marshal Lefebvre expressed an 
indelicate envy of his host’s renown and wealth. The 

old Napoleonic fire-eater cocked a quizzical eye at his 
civilian friend. “Eh bien,” he said. ‘““Come down into 
the courtyard, sir, and let me fire twenty shots at you 
from thirty paces and if you live you may have all of this. 
I must have had a thousand times that many balls fired at 
me from closer ranges to get it.” The gentleman declined. 
Now incredible though it seems, old Lefebvre was 
probably not far from the truth in his estimate of 20,000 
rounds at almost point-blank range. Statistics for the 
1813-1814 campaigns show that Napoleon’s armies ex- 
pended 10,000 rounds for every hit and certainly the 
sundry enemies of the First Empire did no better. 
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Our foreign friends have never been noted oie on 
ficiency with the rifle. They look on th in é 
marksmanship of the trained American : a 
amazement. Even the war-hardened Germa: wer, je 
tonished at the uncanny accuracy of the Am ican rif, 
men. Again and again their reports and diary kin 


credulously of substantial casualties sustained from «2 
fire at ranges greater than 600 yards. 


Today the rifle as we know it is gradually ¢ 
board. The deadly machine gun and the sen 
rifle are better suited for modern war. They . 1 
blanket the enemy with lead. But what we wonde; 
this: Will these weapons, as a result of their 
fire power, eventually eliminate the present high order r 
individual marksmanship from the American milit 
picture? Will there be a tendency to place our faith 
volume of fire delivered rather than in its accura: 

History has repeatedly shown that volume is not sid 
the answer. Here are a few instances culled at random 

In 1885 the Serbians and the Bulgarians were engaged 
in the most popular outdoor sport of those parts. On No 
vember 24, at Zaribod, the Serbians poured 200,000 
rounds into the Bulgarian ranks. They scored exactly <§ 
hits. If a Kentucky mountaineer had not made a better 
showing with 60 rounds he would probably have gone 
home and cut his throat. 


During the Battle of Beaugency (Franco-Prussian 
War) a German company was cut off. It was almost 
completely surrounded by a French battalion. The French 
closed in to a hundred paces and poured a hellish fire into 
the Germans for a half hour. At the end of that time. 
change in the general battle forced the French to with- 
draw. The Germans took stock. One officer had 
slightly wounded! 

In January, 1907, regular Moroccan troops attacked an 
entrenched party of 65 bandits. The Moroccan infantry 
fired 80,000 rounds at the bandits; Moroccan artillery 
contributed 120 high-explosive shells; Moroccan Maxims 
added 300 rounds to the total. And what happened to 
the bandits? Nothing! The Moroccans had pitched a 
no-hit game. 

And then, of course, we should not overlook our old 
friends the Chinese. At Bang-Bo, on one bright March 
day in 1885, a French battalion attacked a thousand sons 
of the Celestial Empire. The warriors of the Dragon 
Throne were armed with Winchester repeating rifles and 
were ensconced in a trench with a stout, loop-holed parapet. 
The Frenchmen launched their attack at 600 metres, 
driving frontally at the formidable trench. The Chine 
men pumped their Winchesters with a fine fury. The 
volume of fire hurled at the assaulting battalion was 
breath taking. Of course, the reader has guessed the re- 
sult. The French advanced to within 50 meters of the 
trench without casualties. 

So it goes. 

Volume without accuracy usually produces nothing 
more than a hell of a racket. The old European wist 
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EDITORIAL 


cakes a man’s weight in lead to kill him 1s 
rstatement. In the late war it was a matter 
e next war it will probably take still more— 

camouflage, trenches, dispersion, and area 
ring that ‘about. But there will always be 
and there will always be demand for the 
rileman with a steely nerve and a steady 
rican commander has ever had to cry with 
“Trust in God, boys, and aim at 
American noncommissioned officers, 


Cromwell, 
suckles.’ 
French at Fontenoy, have never been equipped 
ines to lower the rifles of their men just before 
ind to fire. Indeed not! While such devices 
adopted by foreign armies our frontiersmen 
alantly ‘ ‘barking” ‘squirrels. 

what may, let’s preserve that proud tradition of 
rican rileman. If it comes to a question of ac- 
rsus volume, let’s take care of the accuracy—the 


will take care of itself. 
4 sf 
Report of the President 


URING the year 1935 the United States Infantry 
Association improved 1 its financial position and ma- 
terially increased its membership roll. 
While the net gain for the year after depreciation, as 
shown in the annual financial statement, is only $2,268.06, 
this fgure does not take into account credits to surplus 


The latter 


from a 


tl taling § $7,089. 8s. 
$2,500 fra Fe paid i into the Association by The Infan- 
try Journal, Inc., and from certain refunds from adver- 
tising commissions paid 1 in previous years. [he true ex- 
tent to which the financial position has been improved 1s 
shown by the total gain to surplus of $9,357-91- 


amount came 


The Infantry Journal, Inc., has declared from 1935 
profits a dividend of $5.00 a share on its 2,000 shares of 
stock, all of which is owned by the United States Infan- 
try Association. With the payment of this dividend the 
Association will have on hand total cash resources to the 
amount of $16, 239-73- 

Since the Association is now entirely free of debt, a 
committee has been appointed to make recommendations 
to the Executive Council as to the investment of approxi- 
mately $15,000 of the funds on hand. 

The paid circulation of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as 
shown by the November 31, 1934, count was 4,328. The 
November 22, 1935, count showed 6,291. This gives an 
increase for the year of 1,963, and represents a gain of 

. The increase in the number of subscriptions 
tantry officers of the Regular Army was 675, a 
gain of ap proximately 4%: Subscriptions from the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve increased 58°/, and 95°/,, re- 
spectively. This unprecedented gain in circulation 1s 

ittributable to the activities of members of the 
tion who have interested themselves in bringing 
members and new subscribers to The INFANTRY 


over 45 


from Inf 
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JouRNAL. Such cooperation strengthens the Association, 
Increases its usefulne Ss, and enhances the prestige ot the 
Infantry. 
Epwarp Crorrt, 
Major General, 
President 

January 1, 1936. 
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Extracts from Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


HE three main sources of revenue to The Infantry 

Journal, Inc., are: its own publications, the books it 
handles for the Military Service Publishing Company, 
and subscriptions to The INFANTRY JOURNAI 


* * * 


The Infantry Journal’s own pub ylications, Infantry in 
Battle and The Soldier's Handbook, produced substantial 
profits. Only 1,000 copies of the s,o00 edition of Infan 
try in 3attle remain to be sold. Ten thousand, five hun 
dred and eighty-five (10,585) copies of The Soldier's 
Handbook were sold during the year. It is confidently 
expected that Infantry in Battle will ultimately go to a 
second printing and that there will be a continuing de 
mand for it and The Soldier's Handbook during sevet al 
vears to come. 

During 1935 the Board of Directors of The Infantry 
Journal, Inc., voted to bring out a 2,000 edition of Lieu 
tenant Walter R. Wheeler's book, The Infantry Battalion 
in War. This book should be out by March 1, 1936. In 
addition to Colonel Wheeler's book, The Infantry aud 
nal will also bring out during the current year a 2,500 
edition of a book on military intelligence by Maior Ed 
win E. Schwien. 

* * * 

The great increase in the circulation of The INFANTRY 

Journa has placed it on 


a self-sustaining basis. Al- 
though circulation now 


stands well beyond its former 
peace-time high, [ am confident that it can be further 
increased. There are still ap proximately 1,000 officers of 
the Regular Army who are not on the rolls. The sub- 
scription possibilities in the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve have scarcely been touched. 

6 © 


The INFANTRY JouRNAL has recently put in effect a 
schedule providing for increased authors’ fees. Our rates 
are still too low to te mpt those who write sole ly with 
an eye to the size of the publisher's check, but at least 
we now compensate our authors at better rates than were 
heretofore in effect. the Board of Directors 
has authorized the Editor to pay stfll higher rates for the 
better manuscripts. 


Moreover, 


It 1s hoped that this more liberal 
policy will bring us more manuscripts that require no 
major operations by the surgeons of the editorial staff. 
During the calendar year 1935 the Secretary of the 
Infantry gE handled ovet 1,000 service requests 
from members of the Association. While in most cases 


the information asked for was easily obtained, a number 
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part of the Secretary. In this connection, it may be of 1n- 
terest to know that the extensive correspondence requir- 
ing personal attention absorbs more of the Secretary-Edi- 
tor’s time than all of his other duties combined. 

Our prospects for the current year are excellent. Bar- 
ring some unforeseen reversal we should do at least as 
well during 1936 as in 1935. 

Respecttully submitted, 
E. F. Harpine, 
Lt. Colonel, Infantry, 
Secretary-T reasurer. 
January 1, 1936. 
7 7 5 A 
Change in Board of Directors 


Dyuery- EDGAR A. FRY and Lieutenant Col- 
onel Gilbert R. Cook, who leave Washington this 
spring have been replaced on The Infantry Journal Board 
of Directors by Colonel Claude H. Miller and Major 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Colonel Fry has served as member of the Board and 
Vice President for three years. His wise counsel has been 
an important factor in keeping Infantry Journal affairs on 
an even keel during his term in office. In particular, his 
interest and good offices had much to do with the publi- 
cation of Infantry in Battle. 

Colonel Cook during his year as a director has con- 
tributed many valuable suggestions for the conduct of 
the business enterprises of the Journal. 

All who are in any way concerned with the welfare of 
the Infantry Association have reason to be grateful to 
these retiring directors for their otherwise unrequited 
services. 


ae 
Nominations for Executive Council 


The President of the United States Infantry Associa- 
tion has appointed the following officers members of the 
Nominating Committee for the year 1936: 


Chairman 


Brig. Gen. Edwin S. Hartshorn, U. S. Army 


Members of Committee 
Colonel Walter Krueger, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel Wallace C. Philoon, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel Gerald B. O'Grady, Infantry, N.G.U:S. 
Major Clarence R. Huebner, Infantry 
Major Francis G. Bonham, Infantry 
Captain Oliver H. Prizer, Infantry 
First Lieut. Richard Wetherill, Jr., Infantry 
Second Lieut. Royal Reynolds, Jr., Infantry 


This committee will nominate candidates for Vice 
President, two new members of the Executive Council 
(one from the National Guard and one from the Or- 
ganized Reserves) and five members whose terms expire 
at the next annual meeting. Branch associations and in- 
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of requests involved considerable time and effort on the 


dividuals are invited to submit nominatio: 
fi¢es to be vacated. These nominations sho, 
to the Secretary of the U. S. Infantry Ass: 

17th Street, N.W., Washington, = C.. 
by June 1, 1936, for transmission to a. 
Committee. The outside envelope should . 
tation, “Attention of Nominating Committ 

Any Active Member of the Infantry As. ciation : 
eligible to election as a member of the Exect:: ive Co, 
a but in order that the Council may func: 
sential that it be composed of officers on dut 
Washington. 

It is requested that presidents of branch 
bring this matter to the attention of the bra 
view to furnishing the Nominating Committ 
names of candidates desired. 














o Soe 
Election Returns 





As provided in the By-Laws, the election of the fol. 
lowing named officers, duly certified by the Nor 
Cémpiuee of the Infantry Association and atife 
the Annual Meeting held on February 10, 1926, | 
nounced: 
























For a Two-Year Term Expiring January, 1938 








President 
Major General Edward Croft, Chief of Infantry 


Members of Executive Council 
Colonel Diller S. Myers, Infantry, N.G.U.S 
Colonel Arthur W. Lane, /nfantry 
Lieut. Colonel John V. Richards, Infantry Rese 
Major Edward M. Almond, Infantry . 












































The complete list of officers and members of the Fr- 
ecutive Council of the Infantry Association is given in 
the masthead of this section. 
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Amendment to Constitution 





Amending the Constitution of the United States 
fantry Association is almost as complicated a procedure as 
amending the Constitution of the United States. W: 
however, occasionally succeed in doing it, and 1 
issue we herald one of these rare Jeon Aaa 

The amendment proposed i in the November-December 
issue, to increase the National Guard and Reserve repre 
sentation on the Executive Council of the Association 
passed by an overwhelming vote, and was duly ratified. 
Accordingly, beginning January 1, 1937, the Executive 
Council will consist of the President, Vice President, 
and eleven instead of nine members. In view of the large 
increase in National Guard and Reserve memb _ 
the Infantry of these two components is emine! 
titled to the additional representation provided for in 
this amendment. Those who voted for it (and that 
practically includes everybody who voted) may v vel be 
satisfied with the way they marked their ballots. 
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torian Clash 
NFANTRY JOURNAL is being so closely 


se days that our authors can’t get away with 
jot even poetic license. 

nuary-February issue there appeared a metrical 
by Major Arnold Shutter on the horrors of 
military service as exemplified by the mimeo- 
it he made certain references to C. J. Caesar 
mes that lead one to suspect that the talented 
inked both ancient history and Latin at Yale. 
‘own idea is that he was merely taking advantage of 
prerogative of poets that has been quite respectable 
e Keats put stout Cortes on a peak in Darien. But 
genious alibi doesn’t go with the antiquarians. In- 
almost before the ink was dry on Major Shutter’s 
rerpiece one high-powered antiquarian came back 
th h he thymed comment printed below. Its author, 
1ant Colonel J. M. Scammell, is well-known to 
= RNAL readers, and military history is his special field 
“Warfare in the Eighteenth Century” in this issue). 
Pros se with voluminous footnotes (most of which the edi- 
is his customary form of expression but in 
is instance he elected the poetic medium. Possibly he 
wishes to demonstrate that one may flirt with Euterpe 

still be true to Clio. 


tors delete ) 


ANTIQUARIAN S$ LAMENT 


I see by the news in the JourNAL— 
News that’s related in rhyme— 
That the Great Captain, C. Julius Caesar, 


War a soldier behind in his time. 


Witness this: 
Now back in the days when ]. Caesar 
Marched from the Rhine to the Rhone, 
They had to get out special orders 
With mallet and chisel and stone.’ 


They tell us today we are backward— 
A mere score of years behind times! 

C. Julius was more than two thousand 
At least, if we credit the rhymes. 


if he wrote with the tools of the Stone Age 


In somewhere ’round so B.c., 


Vhy can’t we turn back to the rifle and pack 


And still be ahead of J. C.? 


11S: 


"he Senate once sent him a letter, 
The kind many readers recall: 


Explain by indorsement hereon, sir, 
Results of campaigning in Gaul.” 


Now C. 
His Gallic campaigns (seems to me) 

Somewhere in that turbulent decade 
From 60 to SO B.C. 


Julius aesar conducted 


The snappy indorsement he “chiseled” 
(“I came and I saw and I won’) 

He wrote in B.C. 47 
When his campaign in Asia was done. 


I submit if today when a general, 
Who has conquered a nation or two, 
Is asked to explain by indorsement 


Why he didn’t do what he did do, 


That he wouldn’t wait three years or over 
To send back his snappy reply: 

Would he even wait for the question 
With war correspondents hard by? 


The orders he wrote for his battle 
Might wait till the victory was o'er; 

But the snappy report of his victory 
Would all have been written before! 


Now, either J. Caesar was backward 
(And we not as bad as we seem), 

Or this Major Shutter has seen fit to utter 
A libelous, .versified dream. 


Arnol { Shutter 
and his sentiments gr and: 


His meter is swell, but his history hell— 
Or else I would g 


While the rhymes of this man, 
Are neat, 


give him a hand. 
—MiIUniver CHEEVy. 


Had Colonel Scammell recalled the proverb about 
people who live in glass houses, etc., he might not have 
been so severe on Major Shutter “i a couple of trifling 
anachronisms. We say this because, some two years ago, 
the Colonel published atticle in The JourNAL in 
which he attributed to George III the remark, “I don’t 
know what effect my generals have on the enemy, but, 
by God, sir, Like many another, we 
took gre at delight in the quot: ation and accepted ( ‘olonel 
Scamencif’ s word for its authorship. Now we learn from 
another researcher 1n 


they terrify me. 


military history that it 
George who said it but the Duke of Wellington. 

We bring this up at this time, not with any thought 
of embarrassing our antiquarian critic but merely that 


wasn t 
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the Iron Duke may be given proper credit for a bon mot 
that would have entitled him to interment in West 
minster even had he lost the battle of Waterloo. 


To Save the Skin 


In the confusion of departure on the infantry hike 
last summer, First Classman John Goldtrap left behind 
several articles of the prescribed field equipment. He 
included in his roll, however, a copy of the July-August 
number of The INFANTRY JouRNAL and, at the first 
show down inspection, this was conspicuously displayed 

along with such scattered items of camp housekeeping as 
Mr. “Golderap was able to assemble for the ceremony. 

In due course the company Tac, one Captain J. R. 
Pierce, Infantry, stood before Mr. Goldtrap. Knowing 
this stern disciplinarian to be blessed with excellent eye- 
sight and cursed with a Puritanical conscience, Mr. Gold- 
trap trembled for his Christmas leave. 

The cadet captain stood with poised pencil to write the 
catalog of deficiencies. Captain Pierce looked hard 
Mr. Goldtrap’s unique display with The INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL resplendent against its simple background of missing 
field service gadgets. Then, without a word to the record- 
ing angel at his elbow, he moved down the line in search 
of a victim whose layout included no protective literature. 

The Corps is still mystified as to whether Captain 
Pierce was dazzled by the handsome cover or overcome 
by admiration for Mr. Goldtrap’ s highly intelligent and 
well-timed display of interest in the branch he expects 
to take. At any rate when Lieutenant Goldtrap’s colonel 
starts in on the old familiar line about the value of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, the Lieutenant may—at his discre- 
tion, of course——come back with a snappy “You're tellin’ 
me!” 


¥ if A 


Spoken from the Heart 


HE name of General Roberts among our authors re- 

calls to mind a certain West Point dinner held in 
Columbus, Georgia, in the year 1928. Word had just 
been received at Benning that Colonel Roberts had been 
nominated a brigadier general. It was a popular make 
and the new general was being showered with congratu- 
lations. 

The dinner was officially dry but there was dew in 
Georgia then as now, and the more convivial spirits had 
imbibed thereof. One of them, a young major and an 
instructor at The Infantry School, pushed into the throng 
around the new general and grasped him warmly by the 
hand. “General,” he said impressively, “I wanna con- 
grashulate you, and I wanna say I’m spleshly glad ‘cause 


when they make generals like you it means | gotta 
chance.” 
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Turbulent is Right 





HE letter printed below makes an int 
script to Staff Sergeant Ulmer’s artic! 
i nieaiiliaemaaie in the Old Days.’ 
“Editor, INFANTRY JOURNAI 






“IT was much interested in re ading In 
number an article by Staff Sergeant J. R. UI 
(OR), “Military 
Days,’ mention was made of 
Saltonstall’s regiment in 1762 who for neg 
was awarded 8oo lashes on the bare back. 
the gracele ss one was Robert McKnight. I b 
have seen a copy of this orderly book but 
enough not to make a note of where or wher 
the said Robert was one of my noble ancestors 

“My father, who was a great but discreet ¢ 
would have dismissed Robert with an airy ‘not 
line’ as he did the seven brothers who were 
cattle thieving 1 in Edenboro or the two hanged in Phils 
delphia for piracy, but I can’t pick and cho se. Eight 
hundred stripes seems honorable by compariso 
bulent race, my masters. 

Yours very sincerely, 
“Ropert W. McKnicui 
“Major, Infantry Reserv 
Who knows? We may some day make reference : 






captioned ) art 





in which 
















in a nice way, of course, 








your ancestors— providing 
are a subscriber. 
ta oe 
Fan Mail Department 
| EST “Off the Record”’ readers, if any, get bored with 





extracts from letters praising The Journat, we de 
cided to omit from this issue all quotations expressing 
approbation or disapprobation. Then along comes a let- 
ter containing a testimonial that we just can’t resist pr 
ing. It reads: 

“In last Thursday's mail I received copies of Time, N 
tional Geographic and The INFANTRY JouRNAL. / am 4 
cover-to-cover reader of Time but after briefly perusing 
the three magazines I started in on The JourNAL and did 
not stop that night until I had finished it. For once lime 
had to wait.” 


You cynics are all wet. 












The writer didn’t want : 
thing. He had no ulterior motive. He sent in his per 
ant experience story because he thought the editor 
would be glad to hear it. The editor was. 

We should stop here, perhaps, but one more item 
clamors for mention. The Post Impressionist, columnis 
par excellence of The Washington Post, devoted his e 
tire column on two different occasions in February © 
articles that appeared in our last issue. “The Kitchenet 
Legend” and “Spy and Counter-Spy” were the items 
that caught his attention. Of the many flattering reler 
ences to The JOURNAL this one, in particular, plea sed the 
editorial eye “‘our favorite magazine, The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL.” | 


That is high praise, indeed, from a civilian 
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10 has no connection with the Army. It 
taff; we know it will please our authors and 
rs who are responsible for The JourNat. 

ye are now well launched on a favorite sub- 
e that just came in as we go to press: 

RNAL is maintaining its bigh standard and 

1 am pleased to note the interest of the 

its contents. It is one of the dog-eared peri- 
e day room.” 


you company commanders who haven’t sent 


scription for your organization. 


rin 
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A Thought for TODAY (Mr. Brisbane's) 


() R recently publicized, but still living Army poet, 
\ 


Arnold W. Shutter, is Leese. again. This 
s in for counter-battery work against the big 


Sund: uy suppleme nts who lay down heavy 


f calamitous prophecy as to what airplanes will 
poor g groundlings in the next war. Abandoning 
lassical field, in ota, according to some alleged 
ties, he is none too well informed, Major Shutter 


historical illustration for his latest effusion from 


An’ 


Den I say to myself, 


vents: . 


“The Next War Will Be Won in the Air” 


Taka look for da beeg Mussolini, 
Wan great beeg stronga da guy, 
Watsa maka da plan on da testa 
For winna da war from da sky. 
Firsta time dat | heara dis notion, 
Maybe two or t'ree summer ago 
He’sa ‘fly lotsa planes cross da ocean 
Was command by dees fella, Balbo. 


Deysa fly day an’ night pass da water 
Watsa filla weeth planty frash feesh, 
An’ land on a place call Chicago 
For look at da World Exposish’. 


Same day dey was leave from Genoa 


I was sail ona steamboat an’ train, 
I gotta to wait in Chicago 
"Bout five or six day for dem plane. 


“Dio Mio! 


Watsa gooda dem aeroplanes for 


Eef dey takin’ so long for cross ocean 


Howna hella dey winna da war?” 


retty soon I was read in giornale 


An’ Say, 


‘Bout verra brave African chief 


Was gonna attack Mussolini 


An’ maka for heem lotsa grief. 


jut Benito he tougha da fighter. 

He call da Saicuet.Shiates Black— 

y, “When dees fella bend over 
We geev heem swift keeck ina back.” 


OFF THE RECORD 


Dees fella was guy named Selassie, 
Big shot ina Abic an pl ace 

An’ because he was act kinda sassy 
Dey gonna drop bomb on hees face. 


So dey senda ‘bout t ree honnert airpl ane 
But whata I don’ unnerstan’ 
Eef airship do alla da fightin’ 
Why da t’ree honnert t’ousand more man? 
Now dees chief wata Haile Selassie 
He’s don’ got no airship at all, 
An’ he don’t got much anti-air we: apon 
For maka da ae roplane fall. 


He don’ got mooch road in hees countree 
For fella wheech walk ona groun’, 

So beeg Mussolin an his airplane 
Should win ina very first roun’. 

Itsa "bout seex mont’ dey been fightin’ 
An’ alla da time dey explain 

Da fella wats runna da airship 


I le don’ do sO good ina rain. 


Well, all dem Italiano fliers 
Dey maka reconnaissance flight. 
Which meana dey go look for oe le 
W’en dey no gotta no one to fight. 
Dey find lotsa native ragazzos 
An’ drop pa da bomba aroun’, 
An’ afta da plane was pass over 
Selassie still holda da ground. 


Deysa drop million dollars wort’ bombas 
Where fellas was sleep ina tents, 
An’ Selassee he feex op da damage 
For a dollar an ninety-eight cents. 
You tink you can winna da battle 
An’ only use fella which fly, 
An’ don’ need no solyer weeth rifle? 
Oh hella, gowanna, goo’-bye! 


ArNo_p SHutter, Major F.A 
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Lest some fiery partisan of one or the other of the high 
contending parties go out of his way to read into the 
foregoing lines something that isn’t there, we wish to 
state that author and editor hold to a strictly neutral posi- 


tion in regard to the E ast Afric an dispute. 


5 


Moreover, 
they confess to not a little admiration for the leaders on 
both sides. They are also ard nt advocates of a powerful 


air force, albeit they contess to doubts as to the ability of 
even the mightiest of air armadas to do it all. 
verses are offered to our disc riminating r INFANTRY Jou R 


NAI public as an amateur poet’ Ss answer to the profes 


sional military expe rts of the press and radio who imply 


that Doughboys and wagon soldiers are obsolete. 
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S. NORTON BULL is a field officer of the Regular 
establishment. We should like to expound at some 
length on this officer’s competence to speak on “military” 

English, but he prefers the modest cloak of anonymity. 


Major JOHN H. BURNS (“The Great Delusion” — 
that’s the title of his article and not an editorial reference 
to the author. We do have to make these explanations) 
states: 

“Actually | am but an indolent observer of people 
and things, liking to unravel the pattern of history and 
examine with critical eye the basis of all dogma and 
doctrine. It was through such examination that the 
present article was born. Now I stand an apostate mili- 
tary historian awaiting the punishment meted out to all 
heretics.” We invite particular attention to that last 
word—here is an opportunity for a first-class auto da fe. 

Major Burns really needs no credentials in this col- 
umn, first, because he is an old contributor to The Jour- 
NAL, and second, because his splendid study, Psychology 
and Leadership (published by The Command & Gen- 
eral Staff School), is known throughout the Army. He 
took his degree at Columbia University where he 

majored in psychology and history. This was followed 
by a little reportorial and educational work. Then came 
the War and thinking to “trade the smell of ink and 
chalk for the smell of powder” he jumped in with both 
feet—and was disappointed. To him “fell the lot of 
training replacements for other men to fight.” 


By the time the “war to end wars’’ was over Major 
Burns had decided that he was in the Army now and 
there he remained. He is a graduate of The Infantry 
School, The Command & General Staff School, and the 
Army War College. At present he is serving with the 
Publications Committee of The Infantry School. 


We list his hobbies in his own words: “Fishing, pro- 
viding someone will scale and eat the fish; conversation, 
providing I can have the floor three-quarters of the time 
(note—there will be a battle royal on this point if he 
ever ties up with The JOURNAL staff) ; and history, pro- 
viding it is not a dusty record of events but a pulsating 
account of the clash of man with his environment. 


Major ELBRIDGE COLBY, Infantry, enjoys consider- 
able prestige as an author. His articles have appeared in 
such discriminating “‘slicks” as Harpers, American Mer- 
cury, et al. If any doubt lingers as to this Ph.D.’s literary 
and research abilities, turn to your Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica: there you will find one Elbridge Colby, listed as a 
contributor and authority on various phases of this sad 
world’s military prowess. 














Professor H. A. DeWEERD (“Pershing anc! the Ang a 

Chorus”) enjoys the unique distinction of CCUPYing 

The JourNat’s post of honor for two consecutive issye 

His previous article elicited wide and favorab! ommene 

We are confident that his current contribution will be {ay 

equally well received. 

First Lieutenant HERBERT W. EHRGOTT makes ladly 

début in this number of the JouRNAL with Part | j _ 

“The Battle of Picardy and the Double Penetratiog - 

Part I is largely narrative but Part [I—well, we adyy . 

all orthodox tacticians to tie on their hats before opening a, 

the May-June issue. orn at 
nT sO 





Lieutenant Ehrgott graduated from the Militar Act 
emy with the Class of 1926 and took his commission 
second lieutenant of Field Artillery. An attempt to 
sign was frustrated by a paternal War Department 
forthwith the embryo artilleryman became an e1 
engineer. There followed two years with the 1st Eng 
neers, a B.S. in mechanical engineering at Massachusets 
Institute of Technology, and an American Field Ser 
scholarship. This scholarship carried him to Paris and 
Metz where he attended the Ecole des Ponts et Cha 
sées; there he studied experimental laboratory hydra 
as applied to river and harbor engineering. Follows 
his repatriation, he graduated from the Tiseety Of 


—uS bov! 
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ficers’ Course at The Engineer School (1932) and wa rea 
then assigned to the gth Engineer Squadron at For i - 
Riley. “There,” he says, “I learned to respect the Cor es 
alry as a fighting tool.” He is now doing a hitch wit anne 

eraduat 





the ROTC unit at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 












We are always delighted to receive a first-class artic | 
from a new author. Our one fear is that the successtil bch 7 
newcomer may elect to rest on his laurels. Need we HB. 8,. 
remind our literary neophytes that even the greenest ay 
laurels demand occasional renewal? Ss Soe 

. ¥ the Cr 
Captain HERMAN O. LANE speaks for himself a Int 
follows: met 

“IT was born in Arkansas (now laugh, damn you! fantry. 
Am a black Scot, Clan Douglas, with hair on my shoul- Him26th | 
ders to prove it. Schooled here and there in Arkanss, MMBROTC 






Oklahoma, Tennessee. Stuck around for a morta: best 





orps 









only once—Ph.G. (not what you think). Served wi or of 
the igth Infantry, 27th and 2gth Machine-Gun Bat is sta 
talions and the Army of Occupation, during the World ficomm 
War. A nut on shooting. Coached the University of BDurin 
Arkansas ROTC rifle team, national champions in 1927 3 and 
winners of Hearst Trophy in 1927, 1928 and 1929. We: Ger 





terweight wrestling champion, Eastern Departm< nt, long 
time ago. (The other entrant’s train was w: recked, 
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g-game specimens for museums and hunt 


By Corps Area under guise of inspecting 


C( as Assistant Corps Area Inspector. F idgety, 


olorless.”* 


Fidgety and dependable, perhaps, but surely not 
ssers Cry Deal” and the foregoing autobiography 


AN PENDLETON has again favored 1 

‘On C Sooner Orders.” 

s in a revision of the existing variety we will 

lertake a campaign to have his name inscribed 
rolls such humanitarians have their names 


lating study entitled * 


ivadier General CHARLES DuVAL ROBERTS was 
at Cheyenne Agency, Dakota Territory, June 18, 
b8-2 fC ytus S. Roberts of the old Army. He spent 

s bor aa at frontier posts, where, from the side lines, 

saw some of our last Indian wars, including the Geron- 

campaign. 

' Ganest il Roberts won his appointment to West Point 

n Wyoming. Upon graduation in 1897 he joined the 

mm Infantry. The next year the Spanish- American War 

When it was over one Lieutenant C. D. Roberts 

yore the Congressional Medal of Honor for conspicuous 
llantry at El Caney. 

As Captain, 35th U. S. Volunteer Infantry, General 

berts served in the Philippine Insurrection where he 

1ad the unpleasant experience of being a prisoner of the 
insurgents for six weeks. Routine peace- time assignments 
llowed, interrupted by participation in the Vera Cruz 
xpedition. During this period he put in four years at 
eavenworth as student and instructor, being an honor 
raduate of the Line Class of 1912 and graduate of the 

taff Class of 1913. 

At the outbreak of the World War he organized the 

g6th Infantry and was then assigned as Chief of Staff of 

he 81st Division in which capacity he served at home 
nd abroad until the end of the War. For combat service 
in France he received the Distinguished Service Medal, 
he Croix de Guerre and the Order of Leopold. 

In 1920 he graduated from the War College and be- 
came the first executive in the office of the Chief of In- 
fantry. F ollowing this he commanded the 34th, 64th and 
26th Infantry regiments, put in a brief hitch with the 

OTC, and three years as Chief of Staff of the First 

orps Area. In 1927 he went to Fort Benning as Direc- 
tor of The Infantry Board. Two years later he received 
nis star. Since 1932, with station at Fort Ontario, he has 
inded the 2d Brigade and g8th Division (Reserve). 
ng the First Army Maneuvers in 1935 he com- 
mana the tst Division. 


Droke. 


General Roberts states that although his service “‘has 
beer * almost all of it has been with infantry 
troc 


He adds that the only hobby he can “tightly 
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oker in the oil fields of Oklahoma; a costly claim is the Infantry. 
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The Roberts family is distinctly 
the General hails from the Infan- 
try; his wife is the daughter of an Infantryman; one son 
is a captain of Infantry and the other (we hate to see the 
record broken) is a cz aptain of Cavalry. 


an Infantry family 


Captain CHARLES F. McMANUS, Coast Artillery 
Corps Reserve, was born in Boston, February 12, 1899, 
and now resides in San Diego, California, where he is a 
member of the planning « department of the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation. After serving in the World War 
he accepted a commission in the W ashington National 
Guard in 1921. In May, 1934, he was selected for a tour 
of active duty with the CCC. In the eighteen-month 
period that followed he obtained first-hand material for 
his article, “Sailing the Three C’s.” 

Captain McManus modestly disclaims credit for the 
article, stating that he merely prepared the rough draft 
at the request of Colonel J. ad Johnson, 
Organized Reserves for the Ninth Coast 
trict, 


Executive for 
Artillery Dis- 
it the form in which 


who revised it and gave 


a ppearts. 


Major JOSEPH J. CANELLA was born in the Hawk- 
eye State where the tall corn grows—lowa. His educa- 
tion at the University of wae was interrupted when he 
left the ROTC ranks for the First Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Snelling. Commissioned second lieutenant 
of Infantry in August, 1917, his first service was with 
the 33d Division stationed at Houston, Texas. Since the 
War he has tried almost every ‘thing that the Infantry has 
to offer—Organized Reserves, National Guard, troops, 
schools, and the CCC. He is a graduate of the Com- 
pany Officers’ Course, The Infantry School (1928). His 


resent assignment is with the 27th Infantry at Schofield 
Pp g ] 
Barracks. 


Lieutenant Colonel JOSEPH M. SCAMMELL adds 
another instalment to his Eighteenth Century warfare 
series. He has also turned poet on us, which fact is 
treated at some length in “Off the Record.” 


Staff Sergeant JOHN R. ULMER needs no further in- 


troduction to The JouRNAL audience. 


Much to our amazement the author of 
Element in the Attack” 


“The Decisive 
anonymity. Had we 
turned out such a first-class piece of military literature we 
would want the world to know _# 


requests 


However, it is his 
paper, his name, and his decision, so we can do nothing 
about it. 


The author of “Is War the Main Game?” modestly 
prefers to remain anonymous lest, on joining an organiza 
tion upon graduation from the War Colle; ge, he be 
spre: ad-e agled on the \ ‘alsparred wheel of the regimental 


circus wagon. 
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AUSTRIA: Militarwissenschaftliche Mitteilungen, Janu- holy city, apparently ended the first phase © the cam. vancing 

ary, 1936. paign, for the Italian northern army then ania asl 

THe East Arrican War, by Captain Ludwig along the line: Axum—Aduwa—Adigrat. Rains great [liwhich 
Kachina. ly impeded progress of the campaign on t! southern Leod, 

“i front. On October 16, the Italian forces resumed opera- Ot 

The origins of the present conflict between Italy and tions, moving against Makale in the north, and in the di. $iyahin ¢ 
fm are traceable to the outcome of the war of 1896, rection of Harar in the south. The Italian high ol Roce & 
and the treaty of 1906 which gave Great Britain control mand experienced great difficulties in the matter of sy p- a bel 
of the headwaters of the Nile, conferred upon France ply despite 5,000 trucks and 70,000 pack animals em. * host 
exclusive rights over the Addis Ababa-Dyjiboutt railroad, ployed in that service. The problem will woe ™ a ee 
and conceded to Italy the right to construct a highway creasingly acute as the Italians penetrate the Ethiopian [ipbartle post 
across Ethiopia connecting the Italian colonies of Eritrea sonitieaenitan Miiciiibianse f a. 
and Somaliland. Italy charges Ethiopia with acts of ag- Apparently dissatisfied with the slow progress of the [exposes th 
gression beginning as far back as 1915, when 150,000 campaign, Mussolini appointed Marshal Badoglio, one Support 
Ethiopian troops led by Emperor Micael invaded Eritrea. of Italy's ablest commanders, to succeed General di Bono ier 
Italy attributes much of the trouble in this respect to the os cionineelin: th Cau of Mie Telbek semics in Fan ( ‘8 A 
aed of * “Young Abyssinians” which seeks territorial Africa. The new commander assumed his duties on No- - i aia 
expansion of a to the coast. The Ual Ual inci- vember 28, when operations had seemingly come to ; Pinees 
dent near the Somaliland border in December, 1934, and standstill. Badoglio’s first concern was reorganization. A Moun nests. 
a similar affair in February, 1935, were the immediate few days later, on December 6, the troops of Ras Desta Tanks on 
causes of Italian mobilization, although the rainy season launched a surprise attack on the southern front. Con- tal 
caused postponement of actual hostilities until October. tradictory reports from the belligerents leave much doubt oe 
On August 1, 1935, Italian forces on Africa comprised as to the real outcome of this action. Ethiopia claims the she sad 
about 160,000 troops and oe airplanes under the recapture of Gorrahei and Dardeiro. On December 16 ayers 
supreme command of General di Bono. About one- 14. Ethiopians launched a second surprise attack, this she attack 
fourth of the — force eee ed in —— time against the outpost line of the northern army near cc “ 
under General Graziani, who had sailed from Ital DBAs Vuther Prompt intervention by Italian reserves ’ eA 
February 22, 1935, to assume command. The bulk of cenit titel aati ie. bea 5 
Italy’s forces concentrated in Eritrea. Ethiopian forces To date it appears that the Iedlien thigh command is ey 
are estimated at about > aes: aihammmmaa Less than half of making haste slowly. Lessons taught by colonial wars of ae wae 
these bye armed with rifles of = Gee Seer of makes the past are being carefully followed. Modern equip- i. /— 
and vintages. With the exception of a few batteries, the within ¢h 


Ethiopian artillery is equipped with obsolete guns. 
5 5 A 7 


A rough, mountainous country, the climate of Ethi- 
opia ranges from unbearable torridity i in the desert low- 
lands to frigid cold at the high altitudes of its snow-clad 
alpine peaks. Rich in mineral resources and oil, the coun- 
try unquestionably 1 is an attractive colonial prospect for 
any nation lacking in these particulars. The population 
of about 10-12 million is racially mixed. The Coptic 
Christian Amharas of Semitic race, though a minority, 
are in actual power. Other racial groups in the coun 
are the Mohammedan Danakils, Gallas, Kaffas and 
Somalis, the Jewish Lashas and the aboriginal black 
Augas. Politically Ethiopia consists of seven feudal king- 
doms whose rulers enjoy nominal independence from the 
King of Kings whose personal power extends to the three 
feudal provinces of his own family. 

easy rations began on October 2, 1935. The 
capture o Adin wa avenged the disastrous defeat of Italian 
arms forty years earlier. The fall of Axum, Ethiopia’s 





ment is being exploited to the utmost. Reports indicate 


that Marshal Badoglio pins high hopes upon an extensive 


tached to 


use of his aviation to force Ethiopia to surrender. =~ 

of this ta 

FRANCE: La Revue d'Infanterie, August, 1935. . chat thes 

EMPLOYMENT OF TANKS IN THE Arrack, by Captain BB. acco 
Lelequet. 

Polish military authorities keep in close touch with §GERMA 
developments in Russia’s tank tactics. In his discussion Antir 
the author depends largely upon Polish sources of infor- The b 
mation. Russian tank tactics are based upon the idea that ing posi 
attacking infantry must be provided with protection Miro 1, 
against hostile se fires. It is the mission of tanks to PB)in. of », 
destroy or neutralize the enemy's defensive weapons wuts ‘an 
either by distant action, by direct support or by accom FM ine, pos 
panying the other arms. tack de 

Heavy tanks are employed against distant objectives follows 
such as hostile artillery, regimental and divisional t Bin teadi 
serves, general staffs and rear-area installations. Tanks The 
assigned to these missions are armed with a smal! cannot, J meter; 


usually the one-pounder, and five machine guns. Ther 








THE 


ym 15 to 40 kilometers per hour. They 


two meters 
cross rivers I to 1.50 meters deep. 


overcoming obstacles nearly 


They 


“a to engage hostile artille sry at the very 


s precede the attacking infantry. 


its threat is most dangerous to the ad- 
ntry, that is, when the assault infantry 
n line of departure. Necessarily, the time at 
tanks are to jump off must be carefully cal- 
y move directly on their objectives, delay- 
¢ enough to knock out antitank guns loc ated 
zones of advance. So far as possible, tanks 
Soviet 
ve that these tanks should be able to neutral- 


The Soviets 


heir heavy tanks to remain within the hostile 


stile batteries from the flank or rear. 
batteries within 10-15 minutes. 


position until the arrival of the assault infantry. 
However, some tank experts hold that this needlessly 
exposes them to grave danger. 
Supporting ¢ artillery assists the advance of tanks by 
at battery, and covers their withdrawal in case of 
Airplanes provide liaison and, if necessary, assist 
moke. 
support tanks operate against hostile machine- 
accompanying § guns and isolated field pieces. 
missions are of the 5- to 6-ton type, 
iwithone machine gun and one one-pounder. They 
| at a speed of 10-25 kilometers per hour. Although 
tank battalion is an organic part of the division, one 
wry company is normally attached to each regiment in 
the attack. In open country tanks usually operate under 
sion control. 


these 


a——- tanks are of the lightest type. They 
rate in close codperation with the “attacking infantry 
nd assure its steady progress by engaging and destroy- 
ng hosti ” machine- gun nests and other infantry weapons 
within the battle position. Normally one company is at- 
tached to each battalion in the attack. It is a much de- 
bated quemien in the Soviet military press whether or 
t the battalion commander may in turn attach elements 
t this tank company to his assault units. It is believed 
that these tanks should strike the hostile front line just as 
the assault wave arrives within 200 meters. 


GERMANY: Militar-W ochenblatt, July 4, 1935. 
AntirANK Derense WITHIN THE BATTALION, by 122. 


[he battalion’s zone of action is relatively deep. Fir- 
ing positions of antitank guns are normally in rear of 
front-lit companies—300- 500 meters from the main 
line of resistance. A lesser distance would unduly expose 
guns and crews. Necessarily the gun must be carried 
tion by hand. Since the success of a tank at- 
ends largely upon the element of surprise, it 

iat antitank guns should be held under cover, 
ess and close to their probable firing positions. 
ntitank gun has an effective range of 1,000 
‘ts greatest effect is obtained at 700 meters. Ac- 


Into pr SI 
tack a 
foll OWS t 
In read I 
The 


meter 
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hostile tanks will run into the effective fire 
of antitank guns in the belt 200-400 meters beyond our 
front line. A slow-moving tank can cover that distance in 
go seconds. attacking 
antitank guns in the 
The Italians expect that : ibout 16 tanks 


cordingly, 


It should be remembered that the 
tanks will greatly outnumber the 
battalion sector. 
will be used on a battalion front of 400 meters; on this 
basis they consider three antitank guns the minimum re- 
quirement for the defense. Under similar circumstances 
A ratio of 1:5 demands 
th: ate ach antit: ink gun dispose of five hostile tanks in the 


space of go seconds. W ell- tr ained pe: ace-time gun crews 


the French de mé ind four guns. 


may be able to accomplish such a feat but certainly the 
hastily trained, poorly disciplined war levies never will, 
Although the antitank gun may be master of the situ- 
ation at Joo meters, it rapidly loses its adv antage as the 
tank approaches. We must also bear in mind the moral 
effect the approaching tank has on the poorly trained 
solc lier, particularly where he fires round after round 
without any apparent effect on his mechanical nemesis. 
It has caused panics in the past and will no doubt do so 
again. The number 
effectiveness of the battalion’s antitank weapons. 


remedy lies In increasing the and 


Militar-Wochenblatt, September 18, 1935 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Austria. The reorganized federal army of Austria con- 
sists of about 6o- 7° thousand men organized 
On a war footing the first 
line will comprise 14 divisions of 500,000 well armed and 
thoroughly trained troops. They will be reinforced by 


Landwehr, Landsturm and Ersatz formations. 


seven 
divisions and special arms. 


Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak army has at pres- 
ent 527 officers of German nationality, a m: arked decrease 
from the 1,735 carried on the rolls in 1921. The last 
graduating class of the Czechoslovak military academy 
cone of 233 Czechs, 19 Slovaks, 4 Germans, 1 Pole, 
and + Ruthenian. The German element in the ranks of 
the Czechoslovak army represents 20°/, of the total. 

Great Britain. The Bristol Works, according to report, 
has succeeded in developing a muffler which will effec- 
tively silence airplane motors. Experiments conducted by 
the British air ministry developed a propeller silencer. It 
is said these improvements make it impossible to detect 
airplanes at distances greater than two kilometers. 

Italy. As a result of the recent increase and reorgani- 
zation of the Royal Italian Air Force, that arm now con 
sists of 3,061 officers, 7,026 NCO’s and 30,396 men. In 
1,500 reserve officers and NCO’s ar 
active duty. 
fleet generals, 7 


addition to these, 


now on The flying personnel includes « 


5 
21 brigadiers, 68 colo 
nels, 166 lieutenant colonels, 160 majors, 675 captains, 
and 652 lieutenants. The enlisted comberent personnel 
includes 1,600 sergeants of all classes and grades. The 
remainder of the personnel is apportioned among the ad 
ministrative, technical, supply and special services. 


Japan. The Japanese daily, 


division generals, 


Asahi, re ports the adoption 
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of a five-year plan by the Imperial War Ministry to increase 
the efficiency of the army and its equipment. The plans 
contemplate the adoption of anttank and antiaircraft 
weapons; increase in the number of automatic weapons; 
increase in the fire power of cavalry; modernization and 
improvement of artillery equipment; extension of motori- 
zation, increase of chemical-warfare troops, and possibly 
the introduction of a new type of rifle. 


U.S.S.R. Krasnaya Svyezda No. 71 reports the results 
of an interesting experiment in tank crossings of frozen 
rivers at temperatures of -5 degress centigrade and less 
Thus, a thickness of ice of 10-18 cm. with a snow blanket 
of 5-8 cm. will support 3-ton tanks crossing singly. An 
ice thickness of 20-30 cm. with a snow blanket of 10-12 
cm. will support a 5.5-ton tank. A thickness of 35-40 cm. 
with 15-20 cm. of snow covering will support the weight 
of a single tank weighing 7 tons. An ice thickness of 4o- 
50 cm. with 20-35 cm. of snow covering will support 11- 
ton tanks crossing in a column with 50 meters’ distance be- 
tween tanks. Tanks weighing up to 15 tons require an ice 
sheet of 55-70 cm. thickness with a snow blanket 35-50 
cm. In all cases the crossing must be made at reduced 
speed, Other units may cross simultaneously at 150 meter 
intervals. Tanks deployed in line may cross rivers not 
more than 35-50 meters wide, stream velocity not in ex- 
cess of 0.75-0.go meters per second, and temperature not 
above -12 to -15 degrees centigrade. Streams of greater 
velocity freeze unevenly, hence demand great caution. 
The ice sheet may be reinforced by the use of straw, allow- 
ing about 1.5 kg. of straw to the square meter. The straw 
is laid to form a track about 7.5-8 meters wide. About 
30-40 minutes before actual crossing the straw track must 
be covered with water. In case of thaw the use of boards 
becomes necessary. In any case careful reconnaissance is 
essential. 


Militar-Wochenblatt, October 18, 1935. 
Mountep Barrations, by Captain Gerhard, Cavalry. 


Motorized divisions failed to come up to expectations 
in recent maneuvers in Great Britain and Italy. Of course 
the command got the blame, but the real difficulty seems 
to have been inadequate teamwork between the new and 
the older arms. The maneuvers clearly demonstrated the 
helplessness of troops lacking protection of motorized 
elements. They equally emphasized the need for troops 
capable of moving at a greater rate of speed than infan- 
try. They evidenced the value of mounted reconnais- 
sance detachments. Under modern conditions reconnais- 
sance without combat is becoming increasingly difficult. 
Experience indicates the desirability of providing each in- 
fantry division with an organic squadron of cavalry. This 
squadron should consist of three rifle troops, one cyclist 
troop, one machine-gun troop, one howitzer platoon, 
three motorized antitank guns, a signal detachment and 
a number of reconnaissance cars. Armored cars may be 
added when demanded by the situation. The armament 


of this squadron would include 36 light and 18 heavy 
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rCh- Apel 36 
machine guns, and 2 trench mortars. Commangilliy com 
would have great mobility as well as fire pr. volved 

During the maneuvers referred to, men anf ' oF 
cyclists coéperated without difficulty, altho: | there a ‘ ae 
room for further improvement. Effort shou b¢ made tilliloes 1 
bring into play the advantages of each arm reduce ig meng his 
defects correspondingly. In the past cavalry atged with A or 
sabers and lances; in the future it should st: ¢ with «i Th I 
greater fury using machine guns ahd armo: d car. ie 

Artilleristiche Rundschau, Aug st, 1935, a, 

Tue Borors Catiper 40 ANTIAIRCRAFT Guy, [6g MMe em 

by Dr. F. Mouths, Major, Retired. mee 

The Swedish Bofors arms works has developed a fmt" H 
mm. machine gun of considerable effectiveness. It js :nfamme" he = 
air-cooled gun weighing 180 kilograms. Its barrel js 2 do all 
meters long and is equipped with a flash-hider, Thegmmsc< SS | 





trigger is foot-operated. The magazine consists of ; 
double frame, each holding four cartridges (total §), 
The mechanism operates on the same principle as the 








































Browning machine gun except that the second round PAIN 
actually fired before the gun completes the forward Tat R 
movement in counter-recoil, thus utilizing part of the Capt 
counter-recoil force as a brake against recoil. The a 
It has an all-around horizontal radius of action. The ce oblem. 
vating gear provides a vertical field of fire from -5 to + a —— 


onflict 1 
:pan 1S 


Vorld V 
able Chi 
man colo 
xpanse ; 


degrees. The gun employs explosive tracer shells weigh. 
ing 0.955 kilograms; weight of cartridge complete r 
2.06 kilograms. The tracer charge burns 11.5, seconds 
distance of visibility is 4,000 meters. Maximum rang, 
8,500 meters; rate of fire of 100-120 rounds per minute: 
muzzle velocity, goo meters per second. The gun is ptt 
vided with either mobile or Eved mount. 

In discussing this gun the author invites attention w 
the convention of St. Petersburg of December 11, 1568, 
which specifically prohibits the use of explosive shells of 


less than 400 grams. He shows by mathematical compu- 


the free | 
he Jap 
racial afh 


and on t 


tation that explosive shells of a caliber less than 30 mill Ber 
meters are contrary to international agreement. Terie 
States er 

HUNGARY: Magyar Katonai Szemle, December policy” 
1935- China a 
THE INFANTRY Has tHe Worn, by Lieutenant Bag or 
Moricz. States €3 
Technical science in the army owes its ascendancy © dence o| 
the World War, which proved conclusively that decisive United 
results cannot be obtained by obsolete methods and the han: 
means. Post-war developments, notably along the line o similar | 
organization, are not altogether logical. Mobility andfmmthe Pac 
mechanization often conflict. In order to increase the fir Rooseve 
power of infantry, we have provided a great variety o Pacific 1 
weapons with necessary means of transportation. Ic ismthat it 
out of all reasonable proportion. We are gradually trans those pz 
forming the infantryman into an artilleryman. Cons 
The foot soldier wants to remain what he is. Hegmmthe aut 
knows that he needs weapons to help him to combi ren 
that wh 


tanks and airplanes, but he does not want to be hamper 












| matériel, wagon and motor columns, and 
volved ods of munition supply when he sets out to 
en le does not crave a multiplicity of weapons; 
ants those best suited to his mission. He 
“a t to be saddled with the problem of keep- 
ae sand-and-one supporting weapons up with 
. ry about someone else doing it for him. 
The | ghboy's big moment is the assault. He de- 
he fire power of his artillery to get him with- 
- distance. His real job begins when he sees 
a not when the enemy sees him. The in- 
atryman has four enemies: man, the gun, the tank and 
He must have effective weapons to combat 
knows that one gun cannot do all four jobs, 
he knows it should not take more than four guns 
1e reasonably expects. Each weapon should 
pecific purpose and no other. The Doughboy 
that his chance in battle should not be indened 
time theorists. 


PAIN: Revista de Aeronautica, July, 1934. 
Tue Réte oF AVIATION IN THE Paciric Prosiem, by 
Captain Fernando Villalba, Infantry. 


The author presents an interesting study of the Pacific 

ind seeks to determine the probable rdle avia- 
may be expected to play in the event of an armed 
go-MiMconflict in that quarter of the globe. He points out that 
Japan is the only country chat really gained from the 
World War. She is now practically in control of the profit- 
\gt, Mable Chinese market and in possession of the former Ger- 
ite; man colonies in the Pacific. China, with its vast territorial 
t0-MRexpanse and teeming population, has for some time been 
the free prey to satisfy the appetites of the great powers. 
The Japanese, by virtue of geographic proximity and 
racial affinity, believe that they have prior nights in China 
ind on the Asiatic mainland. 


PRron 


The United States, the author points out, has no ter- 
ntorial interests in the Far East now that the Philippine 
Islands are about to be cast adrift. Although the United 
States enforced upon Japan recognition of the “ open door 
policy” in 1921, Japan has become a serious trade rival in 
" China as well as elsewhere. Consequently, with the crea- 
non of the new Manchu Empire by Japan, the United 
States extended recognition to Soviet Russia. This coinci- 
dence of events causes the author to wonder whether the 
sve United States now seeks to inflict i injury upon Japan by 
and mm the hand of Russia just as England had used Japan for a 
cofMsimilar purpose in 1904-1905. The existing situation in 
andthe Pacific, the author states, was defined by President 
Gre Roosevelt in 1905, when he declared that “‘the era of the 
Pacific will constitute a new epoch in human history, and 
tS Mmethat it will mark the hegemony of the United States in 
ins those pa rts.” 

Consid lering the possibilities of a conflict in the Pacific, 





Helmthe author summarizes the military, naval, and aerial 
bat a of the United States and Japan. He concludes, 
red Mae Cat w! 


e the United States has a marked naval superior- 
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ity in point of total tonnage and armament, the two coun- 
tries are about equal in respect to training, efficiency, 
morale of personnel and quality of matériel. Two factors 
the author states, tend to equalize the difference in physt- 
cal strength: the strong geographic position of Japan and 
the probability that the United States would have to 
assume the offensive which would entail the necessity of 
guarding a long line of communications. Russian inter- 
vention would materially weaken Japan’s position and 
would seriously menace her lines of communication with 
her sources of supplies on the Asiatic mainland. 

The author believes that at the outbreak of a war Japan 
might take the offensive to take the Philippine Islands 
and Guam. The inability of the United States to pre- 
vent such an exigency, the author believes, prompted 
the decision to grant independence to the Philippines. A 

naval engagement near Japan would be fought under 
conditions decidedly the United 
States, although Russian intervention might seriously 
complicate matters for Japan even though the Soviet fleet 
in Far Eastern waters should prove of little value. Hence, 
in the author's opinion, naval forces alone will not be 


disadvantageous to 


able to decide the issue. 


Russia’s position in the Far East has been materially 
weakened since the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
The Japanese air force operating from Manchurian bases 
could readily eliminate Russia altogether as a factor in a 
conflict with the United States. In the author's opinion, 
the air force of the United States would play an impor- 
tant part in case of a conflict, possibly operating from a 
base at Petropavlovsk on the peninsula of Kamtchatka 
However, he adds, Petropavlovsk still is a long way from 
the vital centers of Japan. On the other hand, the author 
believes, the Japanese might try to repeat the British ex- 
ploit at Zeebrugge against the Panama Canal. He 
quotes Chief Engineer Rongeron to the effect that a com- 
paratively small charge of explosives could put the canal 
out of commission. He believes that Japan might attempt 
to destroy the canal on the eve of hostilities, perhaps be 
fore the actual declaration of war. 


Memorial de Infanteria, November, 1935 
Murrary INTELLIGENCE. 


Great Britain. The new Mark IV tank recently 
adopted by the Royal Tank Corps weighs 9.8 metric tons, 
is 4.9 meters long, 2.08 meters wide, 
high. 


and 2.18 meters 
It has a speed of 44 kilometers and a radius of 
action of 160 kilometers. The tank carries two cannon, 
25- and 40o-mm., respectively, and one machine gun. The 
armor plate varies from g to 22 millimeters. The tank 
can climb 30° slopes, cross trenches 1.80 meters wide, 
obstacles 0.76 meters high and streams 1.20 meters deep. 

Italy. The Italian firm, Scotli, has produced an auto 
matic rifle weighing less than g pounds. It fires 7.9-mm. 
ammunition, with a muzzle velocity of 835 meters per 
second. Its practical rate of fire is 50 rounds per minute. 
The clip contains five rounds. 
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HEIGL’S TASCHENBUCH DER TANKS, Vol. IL. 
Revised by O. H. Hacker, R. J. Icks, O. Merker, and 
G. P. von Zerschwitz. Published by J. F. Lehmanns 
Verlag, Munich, 1935. Reduced price to U. S. buyers, 
7/2 Reichmarks (about $3.00). 

This very interesting volume contains the remainder 
of the Armored Vehicle Identification Service, Nations 
G-Z (German spelling) and a short chapter on Armored 
Trains. A smaller volume to appear in the spring will 
have chapters on the employment of armored fighting 
vehicles and the defense against them. 


The first impression received upon completing the 
book is the success of certain vehicle types and the uni- 
versality of their acceptance. One can trace the original 
Renault idea throughout Europe, Asia, and America, but 
the most pronounced, and at the same time the most 
interesting in the diversity of its re or; is the “‘tank- 
ette” as developed by Carden-Loyd. The U. S. alone has 
developed no comparable type. Strangely enough, the 
British idea of using it solely as an infantry machine-gun 
carrier has os S08 been dropped in favor of full- 
fledged employment as an armored fighting vehicle. 

Another interesting type with wide acceptance is the 
Pavesi large-wheel artillery prime mover. Here again 
we see the U. S. standing almost alone in the use of 
commercial trucks for hauling divisional artillery, while 
other nations move decidedly toward tactical mobility in 
the form of the Pavesi or other special design. 

The chapter on Russia is especially instructive and 
important. The extent of her em is unbelievable— 
over 1,000 armored cars, more than 10,000 fighting tanks, 
while military trucks and tractors are each numbered in 
six figures. To do this she first created a commercial 
automotive industry and then converted this industry to 
military production. 

Alone of all the nations included, space has been given 
here to Russia’s principles of employment. In fact, it is 
clearly discernible from the text, written primarily as a 
German military manual, that Germany fears Russia far 
more than she does France. 


Armored cars have three functions—distant strategic 
reconnaissance with air forces, tactical reconnaissance for 
motor-mechanized units, and antitank protection for 
motorized columns while en route. Special vehicles have 
been provided for each function. All armored cars are 
built upon what are termed Ford chassis, but the weights 
shown are conducive to the belief that commercial chassis 
have been modified greatly to meet military specifica- 
tions. 

Tanks are divided into two main groups—distant com- 
bat and infantry combat. The former, consisting of fast 


(Christie) and amphibian types, attack distant objectives 





behind the lines, destroying the nerve censcrs of thy 
hostile command. 7 
The second group, infantry combat, is subdivided inty 
distant and close support groups. The first, nposed of 
heavy, fast and light cannon types, overruns the machine 
n and antitank defense of the forward enen Y position 


including the artillery area. They precede the infantry 
attack. 

The latter, consisting of light machine gun, |igh 
small-calibered-gun types and tankettes, have 2 mote o 
less mopping-up function with the infantry. 

Tankettes, again a Carden- -Loyd type, are termed 
“dangerous red gnats,” which explains their comb 
value very clearly. Admittedly vulnerable to the m. 
chine gun using armor-piercing ammunition, they are tp 
be used in dense swarms to plague those that cannot dog 
with them. Many thousands have been built. 

Most light tanks in current service—over 8,000—ar 
of the Russian Vickers 6-ton and Russian Vickers am. 
phibian types in a number of models. Four hundred 
French AMR Renault tanks manned by two French tank 
regiments are being imported—a notable result of the 
recent military alliance. Over 600 Christie M-1931 tanks 
are also in use. 

Two types of heavies are currently in production, both 
modeled after the British Vickers Independent tank. 
Russia is the only nation to enter this field except in an 
experimental way. 

This extensive mechanization program has made Rus- 
sia the most powerful nation in Europe. Whether or not 
it will be decisive in the expected conflict with Japan will 
depend upon the efficiency of the supply and mainte- 
nance organization behind it. 

Another very interesting chapter is that on Japan. 
With France she is the only nation to test out her designs 
on the battlefield, although not against forces properly 
equipped to combat them. The heavy Sumida armored 
car, developed as a result of the Shanghai experiences 
and which can be used on road, rail and, to a limited ex- 
tent, across country, proved very successful in Man- 
churia, as did also the light tanks. 

The tankette is of the Carden-Loyd type, but is one of 
the very few to include a rotating turret. It is used for re- 
connaissance and cavalry support. 

The light tanks are of French descent while the med 
um types stem back to the Vickers 16-ton type. Thed 
Renault tail has been appended, logically enough, to the 
latest medium ty Both types feature strong armor, ! 
new kind, called Nagoja Osaka, having been developed, 


but of which there is included no description nor in 


Under Austria there is a very interesting description o 
wheeled prime mover types. The latest, the 6x6 cross 
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and the 6x6 artillery type, are superior 
- special commercial design to fit military 
verk designs, produced commercially in 
mportant in that they prove that satisfactory 
cle design is not solely the prerogative of 
nicians. Their armored cars, wheel-track 
cked tanks are probably the cleverest designs 

1 as day, particularly in their use of strong arma- 

sent d armor, visual devices and interchangeability 

. ng the several types. 

More space is given to the United States than to any 
: in this volume. Every experimental design 
but little of value is to be found. The authors 

rbe this to lack of commercial interest in armored 

sign and to lack of coérdination among the 

us arms and services controlling and initiating de- 

gon, to which I add one of my own: In Europe war is an 

sminent threat, in this country it is a nebulous theory 
the distant future. 


ericans will perforce experience a feeling of more 
hame when comparing this chapter to what has 
iccomplished by other nations, both as to design 
It can surely be said that the present 
policy (it cannot deserve the term “‘system”) of dividing 
responsibility for mechanization among three or more 
s and two services is the most lamentable failure for 
which our professional army will have to answer in the 
xt war. It has produced neither the designs, the num- 
bers, nor the knowledge of their use, which will be re- 
quired in that crisis. ic has served to develop no firms 
1 parable to those of Vickers, Renault, Austro-Daimler, 
Skoda and a host of others. According to this book it is 
negative policy with negative results——NatHan A. 
SMITH. 


duction. 


ARIFLEMAN WENT TO WAR. By Captain Her- 
bert W. McBride, formerly of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force and U. S$. Army. Marines, South Caro- 
lina: Small-Arms Technical Publishing Company 

1935. $3.50. 


, Months before an American division had gone into 
1¢ lines in France, General Pershing was vigorously i in- 
sisting on thorough marksmanship instruction. Twenty 
years after, a modern musketeer takes us back through 
ne mud and blood of Flanders and France to prove that 
all the patriotism, courage and determination in the 
world can never compensate for a lack of thorough in- 
struction in the use of the arm with which the soldier is 
equipped.”” 
in the manner of old soldiers around a campfire, the 
author tells his tale, and finally concludes: “There (at 


Ypres) utnumbered more than four to one (surprised 
by the first poison gas), with weak artillery and but few 
machin army they met and stopped the advance of the 
y xley. . And they did it with rifle fire.” 

“ron 


is war service with two armies, the author has 
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Attention, Subscribers 


The failure of subscribers to notify us prompt- | 
ly of changes of address results in annoyance to 
the subscriber, unnecessary labor and expense 
to the Association, and trouble for postmasters. | 


JOURNAL to keep its address file up to date 
by correcting it according to official orders. 


It is impracticable for the INFANTRY 
This has been tried. It doesn’t work. 


Leaving a forwarding address at the post 
office will not serve the purpose. We therefore 
urge all subscribers to cooperate with us by 
notifying us of any contemplated or accom- 
plished change of address. A 1c post card will 
do the trick; or get from your postmaster Form 
22-b, fill it out and send it in to us. 


When advising of change in address, give the 
following information: 


























(1) Name. 

(2) Rank. 

(3) Old Address. 

(4) New Address. | 
Don’t Forget! | 








— 


also acquired sincere convictions regarding a number of 





matters other than marksmanship. “He takes a few pot- 
shots at what he believes to be present day crack- pots. 
Some of the shots at some of the pots are: 
“Throughout my whole service with the Canadians, 
| h ad less troub le and 
bother regarding paper work and reports than any com- 
pany cumsnander in the United States Army encounters 
in a week 


covering more than two years, 


any week of any month of any year.’ 

“The close-order drill in the British service is much 
simpler than that of the United States Army——yet they 
seem to be able to get to the desired spot and } in the re- 
quired formation just as ¢ asily and quic kly.” 

“... Later (after an indirect fire barrage) we had the 
testimony of prisoners to the effect that the machine-gun 


barrage was decidedly efficient 


far worse, they said, 
than that of our artillery.’ 

The question of a rum ration in time of war “‘is a 
matter for those charged with national defense 
and for them to allow themselves to be influenced by 
irrelevant considerations of politics or so-called morality 
and temperance is the same as to allow such considera- 
tions to decide what powder shall be used.” 


rifle 


rifle, 


Those officers who believe that a semiautomatic 


should be fired “thythm,” like the automatic 


“T tell you, and I know 
what I am talking about, that in (offensive) battle you 


would do well to consider this: 
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BATTLE STUDIES 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BATTLE 
By COLONEL ARDANT DU PICQ 


A 7 7 


These battle studies were written half a century 
ago by an obscure French colonel, who gave in 
them a luminous statement of those fundamental 
principles of warfare the neglect of which led to 
Gravelotte and Sedan. He belonged to a defeated 
army and fell on the eve of a battle which not only 
gave France over to the enemy but disclosed a 
leadership so inept as to awaken the suspicion of 
treason. Why present this to the American public? 
Because nowhere can be found a better statement 
of the fundamentals of battle, a better analysis of 
the human element in war, than in the paragraphs 
of Ardant du Picq. Reading him, “one understands 
something of the soul as well as of the science of 
combat.” 


7 7 7 


With a foreword by Marshal Foch, and a 
preface by Frank H. Simonds. 


$2.50 Postpaid 
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Show Your Colors 
Official Lapel Insignia Adopted by the 


Executive Council 


To be worn on civilian clothes by Active and 
Associate Members of The United 
States Infantry Association 


The bar is of bronze, gold-plated. The center is 
enameled blue (for Infantry) with panel of black 
and gold at ends designating an officer. The bar 
is equipped with a gold-plated shank back button. 
The illustration is actual size. The bar is the only 
part that shows when worn. Neat and distinctive 
in appearance. 
. 


Price 50c Postpaid 
In lots of 10 or more, 20% discount, Postpaid. 
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h- April 
cannot keep those men supplied with a ition § 
more than fifteen minutes of real fighting . 

“If the mfleman is to be retained, at all. ie 
sition of the armies of the future, it will be . Px 
of the fact that he can and will, consc; al, a 
ably, deliver an accurate and effective fire a 
individual targets.” La 

Officers without war service find a fair itute foe 
it in the experiments of others. Captain Mc} ride entered 
the war a trained soldier, hence his observations and cop. 
victions are worthy of attention. This reviewer { a 


the book interesting and readable.—R.].P. 


NOWHERE ELSE IN THE WORLD. By Gordon 
B. Enders and Edward Anthony. 


Have you read Wild Cargo, Bring ’em Back Alive 
The Big Cage? If you have you know two things about 
Edward Anthony: (1) he keeps you on the edge of you 
chair; (2) he only collaborates with those hardy souls 
whose adventures read like something out of the Grand 
Guignol. Thanks to Mr. Anthony (and we hasten to 
add, the cinema), the exploits of Frank Buck and Clyde 
Beatty are as widely and as affectionately known as the 
immortal saga of the Three Little Pigs. And now, in the 
person of Gordon B. Enders, this ubiquitous gentleman 
has found another candidate for his growing gallery of 
high adventurers. 

Nowhere Else in the World happens to refer to Tiber 
but don’t let that discourage you. In no sense does it 
fall in that category of ready-made Woolworth romance 
as tailored by the estimable Richard Halliburton. Mr. 
Enders speaks with an authority that no man before him 
can boast; he is not a profit-seeking mountebank who 
gives all the answers to this mysterious and forbidding 
country after a two-week jaunt about the foothills of the 
Himalayas. He knows Tibet, its people, its Customs, its 
problems, its religion, and its potentialities more thor- 
oughly than most of us know our own country. Reared 
at the frontier of that wild land of prayer- -wheels, moun- 
tains, living gods, and gold, Mr. Enders came in con- 
stant contact with the pilgrims and merchants that dared 
its killing cold and altitude in search for the last two 
items. From these worthies came many a tale whose 
tangy flavor has been fully caught by Mr. Anthony. The 
narrative travels fast and excitingly. It will appeal par- 
ticularly to the military man. 

When Tibet is opened up (and that “cay Is going 
on even as these words are being written) and you drop 
by for a call on the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama, you 
will see the world’s Number One prayer-wheel in the 
courtyard. Each revolution counts for a million or s0 
prayers. As you pass by whirl it a couple of times for 
that adventurous young American who, more than any- 


one else, made your trip possible.—C.T.L. 
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Jnufanterte Im Kampf 


is a new German work on the tactics of small 
units under battle conditions. We know it as 


The book is of value in many respects, It 
was written by real soldiers for soldiers 
who take their profession seriously. It 
adequately applies experiences gathered 
during the war. It caters to reality and is 
therefore valuable for troop training. 


—Mayor Kurt Hesse 
German War Ministry. 


1115 17th Street, N. W. 





Infantry in Battle 


You can still buy it from us (in English, of 
course), for we are the original publishers 


400 Pages 
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98 Maps $3.00 Postpaid 


Washington, D. C. 
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SECURITY? A STUDY OF OUR MILITARY 
POSITION. By Major General H. Rowan-Robinson. 


London: Methuen & Company, 1935. 208 pages. 
$2.25. 
Here Major General Rowan-Robinson tells his own 


country the weakness of its present military establish- 
ment and suggests what should be done about it. The 
author explains with force and clarity his program for 
making over Britain’s army. He would reorganize the 
defense agencies of Great Britain under a single ministry 
of denen. with navy, army, and air sub-ministries. 
Under the minister of defense he would have a chief of 
the general staff, a finance member, and a civil member. 
The chief of staff's assistants would be a deputy, an 
adjutant general, a quartermaster general, and a master 
general of ordnance. Under the deputy chief of staff 
would come four directors—operations, intelligence, staff 
duties, and signals, 


In the army itself, the author suggests changes no less 
drastic. His main points are: substantial increase in 
mechanized forces with a corresponding reduction of 
infantry i1 1 England—this in view of the fact that Britain 
can best help a continental ally by ships, aircraft, and a 


mechanized force; a smaller degree of mechanization in 
_ the abolition of the Cardwell system under which 
ome u 


ts Now act as recruiting and training dépots for 


Indian units and as a consequence continually bleed 
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themselves of their best men; a lighter rifle for infantry 
and plenty of light machine guns for defensive combat; 
ample antitank and antiaircraft weapons for infantry; 
motorization for infantry; the replacement of the greater 
part of horse-drawn artillery by guns in tanks. 

The General also recommends a number of changes 
in the naval and air forces which cannot be outlined here. 
But from what this review has already noted, it can cor- 
rectly be concluded that Security will make interesting 


reading on both sides of the Atlantic.—].1.G. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME. By Ned H. Dearborn. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill & Company, 1936. 302 
pages. 75¢. 

When the plebe enters West Point he is issued a little 
book commonly referred to as the “Plebe Bible”; that 
book plays an important part in adjusting the new cadet 
to the strange and rigorous life of the West Pointer. 
Doctor Dearborn’s Once in a Lifetime is designed to play 
a somewhat similar rdle in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. It is the fixed opinion of this reviewer that the 
CCC enrollee should be issued a copy of this book at the 
same time he is issued his shoes; indeed, in many respects 
the book is more important than the shoes. 

Let no one raise the objection that this 300-page guide 
will not be read; it will be read and from cover to cover. 
This statement is made without reservation for, psycho- 
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logically, the text is magnificently adapted to the adoles- 
cent mind and its problems. From the first paragraph to 
the last it will hold the young CCC’er more compellingly 
than the celebrated eye of the Ancient Mariner held the 
wedding guest. 

Doctor Dearborn’s book is written in a simple, direct, 
and forceful manner. It contains no two-dollar words— 
in fact not even any of the fifty- -cent variety. It drives 
headlong forward in the idiom and experience of that 
vast army of young men who were caught in the riptide 
of depression. 

Every experience and every contact of the enrollee’s 
camp life is shrewdly tied into the larger pattern of eco- 
nomic and social adjustment. Step by step the individual 
is led to the mountain peak of his citizenship and shown 
the inexhaustible fields of op rtunity that lie at his 
feet. If he is not inspired by he view he is pathetically 
deficient in that courage, moral and physical, that won 
this continent. 

Doctor Dearborn deserves a rising vote of thanks, not 
only from the CCC but from every citizen who has the 
country’s welfare at heart.—C.T., L. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS ALSO FOUGHT. By Lieu- 
tenant General Robert L. Bullard and Earl Reeves. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1936. 


$1.00. 


In this new book General Bullard does not merely 
“press the middle valve down”; he presses the whole 
works down at the same time and the rumblings tha 
come out are real music to the American ear. 
mon with the rest of America, General Bullard, com- 
mander of our Second Army in France, is thorough 
fed up with the efforts of our one-time allies to minimize 
the part we played in the late war. He minces no words 
in the matter; he cites names, dates, places, and fact 
with the true historian’s disregard for injured feelings, 
individual, organizational, and national. 

General Bullard’s method of presentation conforms to 
the rules of draw poker; he reasons that since the han nd 
has been played and the last bet called, it is now ume 
to lay the cards face up on the table. And this he does 
He scarcely bothers to indicate the absence of aces in the 
other hands; but he does point out the whopping bg 
combinations held by America. 

That some of our former allies will take violent issue 
with General Bullard’s thesis that American Soldiers Also 
Fought, goes without saying. But to controvert the bald 
facts of history and the deliberate pronouncements of 
high German leaders will require more specious reasot 
ing than the world has seen to date. 

Not even this brief appreciation can be brought 
end without a bow to Mr. Earl Reeves, collaborator, tof 


a skillful piece of writing.—C.T.L. 
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BLACK SHIRT BLACK SKIN. 
_— beng by George P. 
The Telegraph Press, 1935. 


By Boake Carter. 
Fayko, Jr. Harris- 
176 Pages. $1.50. 
nv hatty little volume of opportunity prepared and 
published to supply whatever popular interest, real or 
fancied, may have been aroused by the Italo-Ethiopian 
spat. In keeping with its apparent purpose, the author 
takes cognizance of popular sympathy for Haile Selassie’s 
empire. He caters to it, and his pages are tinged with 
anti-Mussolini and pro- Ethiopian sentiments. Aside from 
this serious defect, the book is quite readable, and is suf- 
ficiently interesting for the casual reader—A.L.P.]. 


LAFAYETTE. By Andreas Latzko. Garden City, N. 
Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1936. $3.00. 


To the hair- -splitting academicians Latzko’s Lafayette 
will scarcely be regarded as an historical tour de force. 
Three facts will damn it with this brotherhood: (1) a 
paaaplet presses of documentation; (2) the blind par- 
tisanship of the author for his “‘hero of two worlds”; and 
(3) ia us Minor inaccuracies startling even to the gen- 


eral reader. One is almost forced to the conclusion that 
the tesearch for this work involved little more than La- 
tayette s own Memoirs de Ma Main and a few contem- 
pean counts produced for popular consumption. 
rench 


n will smile at the quiet pronouncement that 


eS 
Louis XV died of a 


‘children’s disease.”” Americans will 





bristle to hear W ashington repe: atedly referred to as 
Puritan. Such obvious errors of fact are bound to cast 
serious doubts on the value of the work as a whole par- 
ticularly in view of the author's all-too-apparent bias. 
Despite these defects, Lafayette is a biography that 
should be read and enjoyed by every American citizen. 
By and large our knowle -dge of this estimable Frenchman 
is limited to a few florid paragraphs in our grammar- 
school histories. It is time we remedied that deficiency 


and this the Latzko book will do.—C.T.L. 


BRITISH OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
WAR: THE WAR IN THE AIR (Being the Story 
of the Part Played in the Great War by the Royal Air 
Force), Volumes IV and V. Oxford University Press, 


1934-35. Volume IV: Text & Maps, $7.50; Volume 
V: Text & Maps, $12.00. 


Volume IV of this valuable series carries the account 
of the Royal Flying Corps through the year 1917. The 
first three chapters deal with cand air operations and 
anti-submarine work; the remainder of the volume is 
concerned with air operations in France from the Battle 
of Messines in June, 1917, to the German offensive of 
March 21, 1918. In connection with the latter operation 
the author observes that the absence of aerial recon- 
naissance on the front of the British Fifth Army, due to 


fog, may have had a great deal to do with the enemy 
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success in that locality. The fog in the are 


Army did not prevent aerial observation, all 
an important factor in the defense of the rd Amp 
front. 4 

Volume V (with case of maps) takes up ie story ¢ 
German air attacks on England during the ! \:ter pa 
1917 and 1918. The chapters giving a detailed ord of 
the various attacks by Zeppelins and Goth wil do 4 
great deal to cramp the style of writers who clibly fone 


tell the wholesale destruction to be accon plished 

future air raids. In the opinion of the official British | & 
torian, the German air attacks were not worth the efp 
as far as they affected British morale. They only served 
to stiffen the national temper. But in a military seng 
they were justified by the diversion of military matér 
forced upon the English as a consequence of these attacks 
The number of German attacking planes was small, Up 
to May, 1918, the greatest number of German bombs 
that set out for England at one time was 27. On My 
19-20, 1918, the greatest attack made on England was 
carried out by only 43 bombers. Yet, to meet the threg 
of this comparatively small force of enemy planes, Eng. 
land was forced by public pressure to amass 469 antiatr 
craft guns, 622 searchlights, 258 height finders, and 19 
sound locators, manned by 6,136 officers and men. 4 
balloon section required the services of 82 officers and 
2,573 men, while the 6th Brigade, stationed in England, 
consisted of 376 planes and 3,639 officers and men. This 
was but a small fraction of the total cost and efor 
made by England to forestall the attack of a small num- 
ber of German bombers. On one occasion public opinion 
forced the War Office to recall fighting squadrons from 


France for home defense. 


d by 


Volume V also deals with air operations in Egypt, 
Sinai, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Macedonia, and 
with naval air operations in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. The author gives an interesting account of the 
third battle of Gaza in which the British attained almost 
complete mastery of the air. During the first two battle 
of Gaza the German planes of modern design held tem 
porary supremacy and were able to observe British prep 
rations and give warning of the attacks to the Turkish 
command. At the third battle of Gaza only one German 
observation plane escaped British patrols and it was shot 
down on its return. The surprise gained by the British 
led to far-reaching results. 


These volumes, which are based on German as well # 
British sources, are intended for reference purposes, not 
for casual reading. The maps are excellent. —H.A.D. 


GAS! THE STORY OF THE SPECIAL BRIGADE. 
By Major General C. H. Foulkes, C.B., C.M.G., D. 
S.0. London: William Blackwood & Sons, Ltd. 


1934- $9.00. 
No man is better qualified to tell the tale of Englands 


chemical retaliation in the late war than General f oulkes, 
who planned, organized, raised, trained, and com :manded 
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bject matter of the text is based on official 
ts of the War Department. This has been 
rewritten and especially illustrated to meet 
ular requirements of those for whom it is 
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This book provides the service with an essential 
which has been lacking for a long time. Fully il- 
lustrated. 

In convenient Field Manual size 4%” x 7%”. 

Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 

Price 50c per copy postpaid. 
In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. Wash. 
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By CAPTAIN H. H. ELartu, Infantry 


An Invaluable Aid to Every Officer 
of a National Guard Unit 


EVERY subject embraced in all available train- 
ing guides has been included with indicated 
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E ngland’s secret gas unit, euphemistic ally 
“The | al Bri gade.’ though t 
siderable detail, seldom descends to a mere recit 


Speci His story, 


and events. Basically the volume is a well d 
history of British gas experience from the fir 
attack at Ypres in 1915 to the end of the wat 
essentially historical, its real purpose 1s const 
to scout the unfounded and far 
stories that flow in an unending stream from | 
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THE SUBMARINE WAR. By David Master: 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1935. 296 


$2.50. 


New 
Pages. 


This is a saga of the merchantmen of Great Britain and 
the Allies in the World War, but that is not all. As its 
title suggests, it is a study of the entire problem and 
threat of the submarine and the steps taken to combat it, 
Particularly interesting in this last connection are the de- 
scriptions of material ‘aod methods used. Unusual illus. 
trations, such as those depicting the launching r and use 
of paravanes, add to the value of the book. 

In a foreword the author points out that the submarine 
menace is still a serious one to Great Britain 
the threat from the air. 


~as is also 
He also shows that the United 
States has some cause for worry because of these same 
weapons. 

This work brings home the great truth that sea power 
is made up of three parts: the fighting force (navy), the 
merchant service, and adequate "basse, 

The author, who had access not only to British, but to 
German sources, brings out in strong relief the fact that 
the failure of the Gena to subdue that obstinate, 
unexpected, bulldog resistance of the British, French, 
American and other Allied merchantment had much to 
do with their ultimate defeat. And in doing so he tells a 
tale of the heroic death of unsung heroes that is guaran- 
teed to hold the attention of any red-blooded reader.— 


G.C.W. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISARMAMENT. By Major Ger 
eral J. H. Marshall-Cornwall, C.B.E., D.S.C., M.C. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. $5.00. 


This work is the most concise analysis in the | English 
language of the principles and practice of demilitariza- 
tion as applied to international frontier zones, 1s! lands, 
and waterways. It is published under the auspices 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. The aut 
fines his purpose as an effort “‘to seek the causes « 


of the 


or de- 


f failure 
Lament 2 
and to deduce principles which nc development K 


should follow.” Not for dilettantes —H.A.D. 
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